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Rediscovering 


the 


Underground 


Railroad 


s Herm Beavers lay fighting 
with George Barnwell and 
Lester Barclay for the one 
blanket they were sharing, he thought 
of the prospect of freezing to death, 
cursing the day he had gotten into the 
conversation with George, Lester, 
Leon Robinson and David Hoard about 
recreating a slave escape. He shivered, 
listening to Dave’s snoring and 
thought back to the events that had 
led to his plight. 

“The Project,” as it came to be so 
affectionately called, began two years 
ago. Originally, the plan was to travel 
leisurely through the South, record- 
ing some of the experiences in a jour- 
nal. This would satisfy the require- 
ments of Winter Term. It was Dave’s 
suggestion to modify the trip into a 
slave escape along the Underground 
Railroad. 

Over the course of two years, nine 
black Oberlin College students con- 
sulted with various scholars such as 
John Blassingame, Charles Blockson, 
Larry Gara, Lerone Bennett Jr. and 
John Hope Franklin and shaped the 
raw idea into something that would 
contain elements of the 19th century 
and simulate the experience of a fugi- 
tive slave of around 1850. Through 
consultation and research, the route 
was synthesized to begin in Greens- 
burg, Ky. (near the Tennessee border) 
and reach Oberlin. In the interest of 
authenticity, the escape would follow 
back roads, avoiding heavily popu- 
lated areas and traveling at night 
when necessary. 

It was about 12:30 p.m. on Jan. 2 
when five of us, four men and a 
woman, began the walk north. As we 
“stole” from the home of Samuel 


A 


Moore, our first abolitionist contact, 
cars whizzed by us at 55 miles per 
hour—something no slave had ever 
seen. People, for the most part white 
folk, regarded us curiously but oth- 
erwise paid us little attention as we 
apprehensively moved along Route 
68, often tottering along the edge of 
ditches that bordered the road, in an 
attempt to stay on the shoulder and 
not disturb the normal flow of traffic. 
How little did we know that some 
days later such precautions would 
seem ludicrous when, as we passed 
through Belltown, Ky., angry motor- 
ists swerved to shout obscenities at 
us, forcing our paranoid group to 
creep along the bottom of those 
ditches, actually fearing for our lives. 

The first day we walked 17 miles 
and got our first taste of fatigue, rav- 
enous appetites, sore feet and irrita- 
bility. When the lantern that was used 
by our engine crew to signal where 
we were to stay for the night glowed 
before us, we were happy at the 
thought of hot food and a warm place 
to sleep. It turned out that the only 
thing mildly warm we got that night 
was food. After a supper of corn frit- 
ters, vegetable stew and asmall ration 
of pork sausage, we settled into the 
damp, drafty hay loft of an old barn, 
complete with two arid cows and a 
rather ornery bull. Some of us slept 
that night. 

As we reflect, things were out of 
kilter from the very start. Aside from 
the eight planned stops we had prear- 
ranged in order to present our dra- 
matic program of Underground Rail- 
road history, our trek was largely a 
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At Dover, Ky., before crossing the Ohio 
River to Ripley, Ohio, Adrian Banks and 
Lester Barclay led the procession along rail- 
road tracks for the benefit of a TV camera- 
man from Cincinnati. 


freestyle affair. We didn’t know what 
house, church or barn we would stay 
in on a particular night. It was up to 
our engine crew of four, two menand 
two women manning a 25-foot camp- 
er, to secure permission from a 
friendly abolitionist each day. This 
method of travel, aside from keeping 
the walkers on pins and needles all 
day, allowed us to simulate further 
the experience of slave escapees. The 
whole venture was a highly situa- 
tional one in which unfamiliar sur- 
roundings, new people and unforeseen 
occurrences placed demands on each 
individual and forced us to rely on 
wits, courage and dedication, and most 
importantly, each other. 

For example, in Belltown, Ky., we 
were carting our blankets and belong- 
ings into the barn we would stay in 
that night when the owner’s brother 
drove up with three friends, obviously 
after drinking a great deal. Either 
fearing for his sister’s safety or simply 
distrustful of blacks, he emerged with 
a baseball bat, swinging it threaten- 
ingly across the field, shouting curses 
and strong warnings for us to get off 
the property. Even though some of us 
had already started to eat and bed 
down, we hastily slung our belong- 
ings together and made a speedy get- 
away into the snow. Earlier that 
evening, passing through town, we 
heard that the people of that area 
were notorious for taking the law 
into their own hands and clubbing 
people to death. Just a few days before, 
such a homicide had occurred. We 
drove a few miles up the road and 
sought refuge behind a community 
center. We all prayed and gave thanks, 
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very happy that 20th century slaves 
have campers for emergencies. 
Foreseeing such risks, we had wor- 
ried about our proposed journey, 
especially since we would have three 
women with us. At the request of 
Lerone Bennett, we added Adrian 
Banks, Gale Ellison and Marzella 
Player to the project. Women playeda 
significant role in the Underground 
Railroad and it would not have been 
authentic without them. As it turned 
out, our group was blessed with three 
very strong black women who ended 
up leading the pack in more ways 
than one. At times, especially with 


inevitable personality differences, 
their presence kept us together, spir- 
itually one. 

To finance the project, we followed 
a suggestion by John Hope Franklin 
to apply fora grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities— 
Youthgrants Division. The applica- 
tion process would take time, so we 
would have to leave in January 1980. 
It fit perfectly, for most successful 
slave escapes occurred in the winter. 
It was obviously a difficult task, for 
the proposed project called for us to 
attempt to walk north to Oberlin 
after crossing the Ohio River, weather 
unpredictable. 

In addition to individual journal 
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At a camping area in Jessamine County, Ky. One difference between traveling the Under- 
ground Railroad prior to the Civil War and rediscovering it in 1980 was the minimal 
effort this time to establish friendly places along the 420-mile route. Students made their 
point the hard way and it often took Larry Spinks most of a day to find a place for nine stu- 


dents to spend the night. 
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Walking along the tracks at Dover, Ky., was “fun” but a high spot of the trip was soon to 


come when the group crossed the Ohio River. Few of the students had ever tried to row a 


boat. 


entries, we decided that a photo- 
grapher could further document the 
trek. Richard Littlejohn was added 
and Larry Spinks filled the bill for an 
engineer (driver of the camper). After 
sending the proposal for the grant, 
we heard nothing for months. From 
early November 1978 until the offi- 
cial notification date of March 1979, 


we questioned ourselves. It was not 
until September that we all received 
the good news that we had receiveda 
grant from NEH Youthgrants for 
$9,378. Our group was complete and 
we were On Our Way. 


What did we do with $10,000? We 


purchased photography equipment, 
rented communications equipment, 
coverd food costs for nine for approx- 
imately 30 days, rented a mobile home, 
provided for extra winterizing cloth- 
ing, film and developing, and 
secured first aid supplies and profes- 
sional instruction. In addition we 
allowed for those essential inciden- 
tals such as telephone, transportation 
and printing costs before and after 
the actual interstate trek. All in all, 
after some additional funding by the 
College, our final budget was approx- 
imately $13,000. 

From September until January we 
busied ourselves with as much exten- 
sive research as was plausible, given 
our normal academic responsibilities. 
Research was facilitated through the 
use of the College’s archives, which 
includes slave narratives, rare docu- 
ments and extensive collections of 
information on the UGRR unavaila- 
ble elsewhere. The group also made 
use of the Ohio and Kentucky Histor- 
ical Societies and those of the asso- 
ciated counties. In so much of the 
material we examined and even among 
prominent historians, legend is hard 
to separate from fact. Although our 
purpose became threefold, we set out 
to either affirm or dispel the many 
myths commonly associated with the 
Underground Railroad by laymanand 
expert alike. Our history is too im- 
portant for any portion of it to be 
romanticized and lightly glazed over, 
rather than be seriously investigated. 

We hope we have helped black his- 
tory and part of our heritage to come 
alive for young people. From our 
media exposure perhaps disadvan- 
taged students pushed through the 
many poorly facilitated educational 
systems in low income areas will be 
inspired, despite depressed conditions. 
The connection with history was 
completed in Lexington, Ky. Upon 
our arrival some residents voiced the 
opinion that in that area many black 
people had lost touch with themselves. 
Our dramatic presentation there had 
to be one of the most gratifying expe- 
riences of the trip. Many came and 
listened as we sang spirituals, read 
black abolitionist speeches of the era, 
recited poetry and shared our expe- 
riences thus far. Herm was inspired 
to write a poem which pointed out 
that the chains of slavery had gone 
from our ankles to our brains. We 
came to realize that we, as black peo- 
ple of the 20th century, lack as much 
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direction as the passive slave who 
made no escape attempt. We don’t 
know where we are going spiritually. 

By this time the other two women 
on the trip had joined us and there 
were seven slaves on the rdad rather 
than the original five. Larry and Rich 
continued to go ahead and set up 
places to stay for the night while Rich 
would sometimes double back to 
record the journey photographically. 
Everyone in the group took turns 
cooking and all of us pitched in with 
the cleaning. This took the load off 
the folk in the camper. The mutual 
need within the group for coopera- 
tion from everyone drew us all so 
close that it was as though we were 
family and always would be. This 
might have been one of the most 
satisfying things that happened within 
the group because we saw that black 
people, if we work together, can do 
anything. Upon completing the 420 


Herm Beavers displays the 
key to the City of Oberlin. 
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The return to Oberlin differed from the 
1850's when escaping slaves were quickly 
hidden. The 1980 triumph could be attri- 
buted to the fact that few students have ever 
spent a month walking 420 miles. Photos 
by Leslie Candor Farquhar ‘50. 
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miles back to Oberlin, we were living 
proof of the power of black coopera- 
tion. 

We have had a unique opportunity 
to engage in professional field research 
and gather historical data. The trek 
also took the form of a personal chal- 
lenge which we all have grown from. 
The project provided an in-depth look 
at ourselves through the eyes of fugi- 
tive slaves, illustrating what it was 
like to run for freedom. Slavery has 
been negatively regarded with feel- 
ings of guilt, embarrassment and irri- 
tation by people, black and white. We 
aspire to emphasize the positive 
aspects by focusing on the high ambi- 
tion, ingenuity and perseverance of 
the slaves who escaped from the 
bonds of the peculiar institution. 


This article was written by Herm Beavers, 
David Hoard, Rich Littlejohn and Larry 


Spinks. Photos on pages 3 and 4 were taken by 


Rich Littlejohn. 


The arboreal 


legacy of 


Tappan Square 


by Michael Doyle ‘78 


redwood tree stands on Tappan 

Square. Commonly known as 

the Dawn Redwood, the non- 
evergreen Metasequoia glyptostroboides is 
a form of an extremely old species of 
tree that was known only as a fossil 
until a grove of them was discovered 
in western China in 1948. Planted 
along the northeast diagonal path, 
the tree is an example of the botanical 
surprises to be found on Tappan 
Square. 

Trees have been an important part 
of Oberlin since its founding in 1833. 
They have provided shade, labor, 
warmth and housing material. They 
have been objects of study and of rev- 
erence, anda major source of campus 
beauty. In recent years Dutch elm 
disease, a 1976 tornado, inflation and 
budget-cutting have drastically chang- 
ed the general appearance of Tappan 
Square. Nevertheless, the Square still 
isa little natural history museum and 
its contours and faces reflect the 
work of those who came before. 

In 1833, only nature had done her 
work on the land. The Oberlin settlers 
found a beech-maple forest growing 
ona heavy clay loam. The poor drain- 
age of the soil apparently led to the 
low price of the land that, in turn, 
enabled the settlers to acquire it. 
According to the late Robert S. 
Fletcher ‘20 (A History of Oberlin College 
from Its Foundation through the Civil War), 
John J. Shipherd, one of the founders 
of Oberlin, felt the site was a “most 
eligible spot for acolony anda school.” 
In the opinion of evangelist Charles 
G. Finney, Oberlin’s second president, 
the site was “unfortunate, ill- 


considered, hastily decided upon; and 
had it not been for the good hand of 
God in helping us at every step, the 
institution would have been a failure 
because of its ill-judged location.” 
Shipherd proposed a public square 
of “some four or five acres” in his 
conception of an ideal plot for the 
new colony, and the boundaries were 
fixed at 60 rods long and 40 wide. In 
the spring of 1833 the area was cleared 
of trees except for an elm sapling in 
the southeast corner. Depending on 
the reports you read, this elm was 
saved because it was too small to cut 
or because of its beautiful symmetry. 
As the tree grew it came to be known 
as the Historic or Oberlin Elm. Ober- 
lin’s first log cabin, built by Peter Pin- 
dar Pease, was a short distance west 
of the elm. In the 1920's the site of the 
Pease cabin was occupied by a band- 
stand. In 1933 a replica of the Pease 
cabin was erected north of the Ober- 
lin Elm as the College and town 
marked their 100th anniversary. 
Chemistry Prof. William H. Chapin 
‘04 observed in the May 1931 Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine that the ground 
around the elm was used as a general 
gathering place in the 19th century. 
The trunk of the tree served as a bul- 
letin board for the entire community 
and auctions were held beneath its 
branches. Because of the ensuing 
damage to the tree, which had as- 
sumed a special place in the Oberlin 
consciousness, a protective fence was 
constructed in 1899. The Rev. 
William Barton’s oration at the unveil- 
ing of the fence spoke of the identifi- 


cation felt between the spirit of Ober- 
lin and its trees: 


O tree and college of yesterday, we hail 
you with reverent and grateful affec- 
tion. O college of today, we greet thee 
from our 1,000 homes beneath thy 
maternal shade. Deep rooted in loyalty 
as in the days of Mahan, erect in the 
perpendicular trunk of clear thinking 
as in the days of Finney, strong in the 
symmetry of wide spreading benevo- 
lence as in the days of Fairchild, thy life 
abides! 


Sixty-five years before the Historic 
Elm achieved its majesty, however, it 
stood as a lone.sapling on a denuded 
square. President Fairchild observed 
in his history of the College that in 
1833 the square was known as “stump- 
ville,” and he said that an agile boy 
might propose to traverse the plot by 
leaping from stump to stump. 

Fairchild noted that after the stumps 
were removed, students from the 
east “whose life had not been con- 
stant warfare with trees” replanted 
the square with trees from the forest. 
Thus, the first plantings were of 
maple and elm. 

In the early days of the colony, the 
manual labor plan for students made 
its impact felt on the square. The Col- 
lege bought 50,000 mulberry trees in 
1836 and joined the rest of the U.S. in 
trying to produce silk. Few of the 
trees thrived in the clay soil and the 
College found it was unable to buy 
enough eggs to hatch silkworms. 
There was other agricultural activity 
on the square, however. Peach trees 
were set out. Plots of land were 
rented to students in the 1840's for 
use as gardens. Hay and corn were 
cultivated. A fence was built around 
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Chestnut Oak in the foreground was planted in 1972 as a 60th reunion gift of the Class of 
L912. 


the square to protect these plots from 
wandering hogs and cows. 

Tree plantings, which often took 
the form of “arbor days” when classes 
would be suspended (except for eve- 
ning prayers), were held throughout 
the 19th century. The swamp white 
oak north of the center of the square 
and considered to be the tallest tree 
on campus was planted April 19, 
1839. These plantings, as Chester 
Ralston ‘92 pointed out in Oberlin 
Trees of Campus and Town (1944), were 
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usually of a hit or miss order. He 
noted several occasions when “the 
location of trees to be planted was 
determined by the teacher taking a 
number of stones and tossing them 
into the air—the point at which the 
stones fell marking where the trees 
would be placed.” 

In the 1850’s a day was set aside 
each spring for faculty and students 
to plant trees together. Frequently 


Etching (circa 1880) of the Oberlin Elm 
with Tappan Hall in the background. 


each class would be assigned a certain 
portion of the square as its arboreal 
responsibility. This is how the syca- 
more at the south end of the north- 
south walk came to be a still-living 
memorial from the Class of 1856. 


Prof. J.M. Ellis is quoted by Fletcher 
on one of these tree holidays: 


On Saturday, April 2, 1859, the gentle- 
men of the institution turned out ina 
body to cultivate and set out trees in 
Tappan Square. The trees already 
growing were thoroughly mulched and 
manured and 200 more set out. The 
members of the senior preparatory 
class planted a grove west of the chapel, 
witha view of caring for it during their 
course. The freshmen and sophomore 
classes also planted groves. The stu- 
dents generally, assisted by several 
members of the faculty, worked heartily 
and performed a good amount of labor. 


In the same year, the first ever- 
greens were planted on the square 
through the efforts of Prof. Henry 
Peck. This inclusion of year-round 
green is one of the early examples of 
real landscape consciousness in Ober- 
lin. Combined with the flower gardens 
cultivated on the square, it provided 
for some delight in the middle of the 
19th century. 

The square’s appearance at the time 
was marked by College buildings, 
notably the four-story Tappan Hall 
standing west of the center of the 
square. The hall was named for Arthur 
Tappan, one of the very first bene- 
factors of the school, but Professor of 
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Looking north from under the branches of 
the weeping willow. 


History Geoffrey Blodgett ‘53 points 
out that the square attained its present 
name unofficially through persistent 
student usage in the 1940’s. Other 
names have been “the public com- 
mons,” “the College Park,” and “the 
Campus.” 

In 1873, with four buildings on the 
square, the College assigned each of 
the four classes to plant elms on the 
curb lawns on the four sides of the 
square. This was the beginning of a 
face of Tappan Square that would last 
for about 80 years—the predominance 
of the American elm. It is perhaps 
impossible for today’s students to 
understand the full effect the elms 
had on Oberlin. There now are only 
photographs and memories to describe 
the cathedral effect that the elms 
created. 

Arbor days were still being ob- 
served, although some of the planting 
had shifted to “the arb” or 
Ladies Grove, south of campus, and 
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classes still sponsored special trees. 
The class of 1882 dedicated the stone 
and its companion pin oak that stand 
across from the King Building. The 
stone was meant to symbolize “un- 
changing permanence” and the tree 
an “emblem of development 

For all the arbor day plantings, 
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however, the condition of the square 
was not good. The College’s annual 
report of 1881 admitted that “the 
college square has been left without 
any substantial improvement for 
many years, except as came naturally 
in the growth of the trees.” The 
Prudential Committee, responsible for 
day-to-day operation of the College, 
proposed to the town that college and 
town each raise a thousand dollars 
for improvements on the square. This 
spoke to the fact that the land was 
revered by both town and gown. The 
money, when raised, was spent for a 
graded and seeded surface, the re- 
moval of the osage orange hedge that 
had long surrounded the square, and 
the covering of an open ditch that cut 
through the southern block. 

The College began to take a more 
active role in the campus landscaping 
with the 1903 appointment of the 
Olmstead Brothers’ landscape archi- 
tecture firm as consultants. They 
were sons of the designer of New 
York City’s Central Park and they 
made a strong recommendation that 
all buildings ought to be cleared from 
the square in order to “keep it as a 
spacious and beautiful pleasure 
ground.” This recommendation was 
emphatically endorsed by Charles M. 
Hall ’85 whose will gave money to the 
school on the condition that the square 
be cleared and kept clear of buildings, 
save for the Memorial Arch. 

Hall was a trustee of the College 


from 1905 until his death in 1914 and 
he had provided funding for campus 
beautification projects, including the 
completion of a row of elms around 
the square. In his will, the stock 
equivalent of $200,000 was earmarked 
for care of the campus and develop- 
ment of an Arboretum. President 
King declared: “The expenditure of a 
few thousand dollars to insure to 
many the enjoyment of a beautiful 
piece of woodland seemed to him 
amply justified, as his will bears 
witness.” The buildings were removed 
from the square by 1927, but their 
presence can still be felt. For example, 
there still is a “dog leg” in the south- 
west diagonal walk that shows where 
old French Hall was located. 

The face of the square began to 
change radically with the systema- 
tizing of the landscape scheme and as 
funds became available. In 1914 the 
swale, or shallow depression, running 
through the southern section of the 
square was underlaid with 7,388 feet 
of drainage tile, three feet below the 
surface. Trenches were dug around 
all single trees or groups of trees and 
filled with good soil and fertilizer. 
Seventy trees were planted and 4,797 
yards of brick sidewalks were con- 
structed. 

Oberlin was named one of the ten 
best-shaded towns by the American 
Tree Association in the 1920's, prim- 
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arily because of the elms. In 1924 
alumni planted seedlings of the His- 
toric Elm in every state and several 
foreign countries—even on the 
grounds of the Lincoln Memorial. 

Responsibility for landscaping in 
the first half of the 20th century was 
vested in specially trained individuals 
and faculty-administration advisory 
committees kept in touch with devel- 
opments. The arboretum and park- 
ways committee concerned itself with 
the Ladies Grove (Arboretum) com- 
plex and with campus landscaping. In 
1905, on recommendation of Olm- 
stead Brothers, Andrew Auten 96, a 
landscape architect, was retained by 
the College to care for the trees. He 
lived ona farm east of Oberlin where 
he maintained large flower gardens. 
From 1902 to 1917 he also had an 
office in Cleveland. He worked for 
Olmstead Brothers in Brookline, 
Mass., 1900-01. Auten’s work for the 
College included the planning of land- 
scaping for buildings facing Tappan 
Square plus the Men’s Building (Wil- 
der Hall), Talcott Hall and Baldwin 
Cottage. 

In 1920, W.E. Bontrager, an expe- 
rienced gardener, was appointed 
“grounds foreman and head garden- 
er.” He seems to have been a good 
groundskeeper but there apparently 
was some doubt as to his knowledge 
of trees. The College’s annual report 
for 1920-21 noted that Bontrager “is 
cooperating with the botanical depart- 
ment in a way most helpful to that 
department and to general college 
interests.” In 1923, however, the 
prudential committee agreed that 
Bontrager should consult with Auten 
as to the condition of the trees and 
what to do about them. Auten moved 
to Georgia in 1925 and by the time 
Bontrager retired in 1939 the execu- 
tive committee of the trustees had 
adopted a policy that called for gen- 
eral consulting service from a land- 
scape architect “on all matters per- 
taining to the planning and planting 
of college grounds.” These services were 
to include the “development of plans 
for planting and the replacement of 
trees.” 


Bontrager was replaced as gardener 
by Francis Parks and Beatrix Jones 
Farrand, a landscape architect, was 
appointed as a consultant. In her 
initial report she wrote: “The effect 
of unconscious training of beauty 
absorbed in daily familiarity is hard to 
exaggerate. The campus may well be 
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a useful if unlisted part of the ies 


curriculum.” 

Mrs. Farrand, one of the country’s 
foremost landscape designers, had 
provided continuing consulting ser- 
vices for Yale, Haverford, Occidental, 
Chicago and Princeton. Her influence 
at Oberlin is still evident in the plant- 
ings around the Asia House-Bosworth 
Hall (Quadrangle) courtyard, Carne- 
gie Library and on Tappan Square. It 
was her recommendation to line each 
of the eight campus walks with a dis- 
tinctive tree. The red oaks along the 
northwest diagonal, white oaks along 
the southeast diagonal and sugar 
maples along the northeast diagonal 
are all outgrowths of this plan. 

A major part of Farrand’s plan 
called for the continued planting of 
elms in a double row along the east- 
west path. George T. Jones ‘20, now 
emeritus professor of botany and 
then a member of the arboretum and 
parkway committee, clearly developed 
the arguments against the planting of 
any elms on Tappan Square because 
of the incidence of the Dutch elm and 
other diseases. He urged greater 
diversification in planting so as to 
avoid the dangers of single species 
planting. 

The arboretum and parkway com- 
mittee endorsed the Jones recommen- 
dation (1945) and the buildings and 
grounds committee overruled them 
by passing a resolution to” maintain the 


George T. Jones 


‘20, emeritus professor of 
botany, conducts a ‘tree tour” of Tappan 
Square during Reunion Plus. 


east-west axis of the square in elms 
with the hope that sufficient numbers 
of these axis trees would be resistant 
to the disease.” In 1948, the arbore- 
tum and parkway committee was 
absorbed by its parent committee, the 
buildings and grounds committee, 
which was in turn disbanded in 1960. 
No permanent faculty committee was 
then concerned with the campus 
grounds until 1978 when President 
Danenberg appointed an ad hoc com- 
mittee to develop a ten-year plan for 
the care of the landscape of the 
campus. 

In 1947 Wayne Laverty replaced 
Mrs. Farrand as the College’s land- 
scape architect. In 1948 Clarence Albers 
became gardener and foreman when 
Francis Parks went into business for 
himself. In 1949 the first elm tree was 
removed from Tappan Square because 
of Dutch elm disease. 


More than 800 elms have now been 
removed from College property and 
this has had drastic effects on the 
appearance of Tappan Square and 
other places in Oberlin. The affection 
held toward certain elms influenced 
their treatment. As early as 1940 the 
superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, Lester Ries, noted that “the 
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Historic Elm is our number-one re- 
sponsibility,” and this reverence was 
reflected in the amount of care ex- 
pended on that one tree prior to its 
removal in 1965. In addition to being 
diseased, however, its life had been 
handicapped because waterproof pave- 
ment covered more than 60 percent 
of its normal root range area. 

Despite the loss of the elms, there 
are some delightful spots such as the 
deliberate grove of American beeches 
across from Bosworth, planted in 
1933. There are also noteworthy in- 
dividual trees such as the fan-leafed 
Ginko, a native of the Orient, along 
the northwest diagonal. The bald 
cypress, across from the Co-op and 
just north of the fine white oak, is a 
100-year-old native of southeastern 
swamplands. It reveals its character 
with the root “knees” that mowing 
machines chop off. The knees, of 
course, are caused by the low oxygen 
content of the soil. There’s a bald 
cypress near Old Barrows that doesn’t 
have protruding roots. The Douglas 
firs, frequently planted in pairs, and 
the Austrian pines add a distinctive 
touch to the Tappan mosaic. There 
still are seven elms, notably the 
“dancing giant” north by west of the 
bald cypress. Two of these elms are 
smooth-leafed Christine Buisman 
elms that were brought from the 
Netherlands in 1939 and planted by 
Frank Locke ‘32, Oberlin nurseryman, 
in the late 1940's at the suggestion of 
Francis Parks because they were sup- 
posedly resistant to Dutch elm disease. 

Gift trees still are planted, such as 
the Chestnut Oak in the southwest 
sector with its concrete marker to 
remind us that it was given by the 
Class of 1912 in memory of its 60th 
reunion. Over the years trees have 
been labeled three times, but as 
Chester Ralston said in 1944: “un- 
known miscreants on evil bent re- 
moved the plaques, appropriating 
them to the gratification of a peculiar 
kind of pleasure.” 

The amount of attention paid to 
the Tappan landscape has varied over 
the years. In 1951 Clarence Albers 
resigned as grounds foreman and 
Francis Parks returned to the post. In 
1955 President Stevenson stated the 
need for a landscape architect in con- 
nection with long range campus plan- 
ning and Edward Eichstedt of Detroit 
was appointed. By 1958 he had com- 
pleted asurvey covering tree replace- 
ment needs on Tappan Square and 
other parts of the College property. 
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Huge red oak with a Douglas fir in the 
foreground. 


Francis Parks left Oberlin in 1961 to 
take a job at Earlham College where 
he was offered a teaching assignment. 
John Urquhart succeeded him as 
grounds foreman. 

Sixty-five trees were planted in 
Tappan Square in 1965 as recom- 
mended by Eichstedt. Species included 
red and sugar maple, honey locust, 
ashes, four varieties of oaks, sweet 
gums, Pepperidge, tulip, pine, syca- 
more, Katsura and smaller trees such 
as mountain ash, ironwood, sourwood 
and magnolia. 

These trees were planted by land- 
scape contractor John Florian of 
Cleveland. Eichstedt pointed out 
(OBERLIN ANDHER TREES TODAY, December 
1965) that “although trees are in 
short supply because of the increas- 
ing demand from all quarters, our 
landscape contractor seems to know 
where to get them and he does a good 
job of planting.” Carl Breuning, emer- 
itus superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, recalls that whenever trees 
needed to be replaced, Florian’s re- 
placement would be prompt and of 
better quality. 

Breuning also recalls that Eichstedt 
did not believe that evergreens should 
be planted on “public squares” and 
that President Stevenson had re- 
quested that pine trees not be planted 
because he felt that their density 
created security problems. The archi- 
tects of Hall Auditorium discouraged 
dense foliage on the east border of 


the square because it would cut off 
the view of Hall. 

Mrs. Farrand’s belief that autumn 
color, winter aspect of branching, 
shade of bark and spring flower are 
important concerns because “a col- 
lege is mainly used during the leafless 
months of the year” was shared by 
Eichstedt. He tried to avoid trees that 
would leaf late in spring or shed early 
in the fall. He did not want trees in 
the center of the “north quad” be- 
tween Kettering and Burton because 
he preferred it to remaina “tree-lined 
quadrangle, alive with touch football.” 

Eichstedt designed the landscaping 
for Kettering, the King Building and 
the Conservatory. When construction 
began on the King Building, he took 
special precaution to protect the 
copper beech on its south side by dig- 
ging a trench north of the tree and 
using plywood to protect the roots. In 
order to decorate the Conservatory 
in a Japanese tone, he planted red 
maple and Korean pine plus a 60- 
year-old Scotch pine he had seen ina 
front lawn in Grosse Point, Mich. 
The owner, James Phelan Jr., gave it to 
Oberlin in memory of the Andrus 
twins, E. Cowles and William D., both 
‘16, who had been friends of his. 

Eichstedt retired in 1965 and David 
Egloff, associate professor of biology 
and chairman of the ad hoc commit- 
tee appointed in 1978, notes that it 
has been ten years since the College 
has had a consistent plan for campus 
landscaping. John Urquhart died in 
1975 and his replacement as grounds 
foreman, Wayne Streator, now super- 
vises a crew that has been reduced 
from 17 men to eight. 

Despite the inflation and resulting 
budget-cutting, the ad hoc committee 
believes that recent new plantings 
and gift trees tocommemorate friends 
and events, plus recent “Earth Day” 
celebrations reminiscent of Oberlin’s 
19th-century traditions, are bringing 
back a sense of Tappan Square’s 
arboreal legacy. The committee’s ten- 
year plan calls for the hiring of a 
trained gardener to work with the 
College’s grounds crew in the main- 
tenance and planning of the trees and 
landscape. The objective is to beauti- 
fy the campus with a diverse collec- 
tion of hardy plants. Some of these 
would be selected for their scientific 
and educational usefulness to stu- 
dents. The initiation of the plan has 
already been made possible by gener- 
ous gifts from the Class of 1929 and 
be Hayes Arboretum of Richmond, 
Ind. 
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unwanted 


Chance Creek: 


wilderness? 


by Shaun Carrigan ‘80 


eorge T. Jones ‘20, emeritus 
professor of botany, pulls his 
station wagon onto the stump 
of what used to be Peasely Road. It’s a 
left turn a few hundred yards north 
of where Middle Ridge Road tees into 
Vermilion Road, about 11 miles from 
Oberlin College. A small square house 
sets back a piece from where we park 
the car. An old couple reside in this 
house. They probably wouldn't object 
to the title “Honorary Caretakers of 
the Chance Creek Reservation Camp 
for Men.” They’ve come as close as 
anyone to meriting the position be- 
cause they have occasionally informed 
college authorities when trespassers 
have threatened the wilderness tract. 
The old couple has seen sharp- 
shooters, picnickers, pot partiers, 
trash dumpers and evena Kent State 
contingent that arrived during May 
1970 when the Kent campus was 
closed. They’ve also seen the smoke 
from two burning cabins and the 
silent ambulances that twice arrived 
for the transport of bodies lost over 
the shale cliffs that overlook the 
Vermilion River. And, for a little 
while, maybe ten years, they wit- 
nessed the active utilization of the 
reservation asacamp for men,a time 
when interest waxed in this section 
of the Maumee Ridge, a piece of the 
shoreline of a vast lake which ebbed 
away thousands of years ago, leaving 
this sparkling hole in the plain for 
Oberlin College to purchase 52 years 
ago. 


It is an overcast January afternoon. 
The wind has sharpened since we 
waited in the Kettering parking lot 
with Professor Jones. He has made 
these Sunday afternoon excursions 
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for years, in all seasons, to Chance 
Creek and other areas as well. He 
stood outside the car, clad in pac 
boots, snow suit and modified eskimo 
bonnet, offering his extra gloves to 
we three inadequately clad students 
who showed up for the two o'clock 
departure. “We may havea storm this 
evening,” he announces, looking to 
the darkening sky: “The barometer 
was dropping late last evening and 
this morning.” 

A few yards ahead of us the lane 
drops sharply, narrowing and rough- 
ening as it enters the woods. Several 
railroad ties impaled in the lane impede 
traffic, but the cleated track of a 
snowmobile has squeezed between 
two of them. A chainsaw-like buzz 
echoes up from the frozen river. We'll 
follow the track down to the base of 
the ridge. 

Professor Jones starts down the 
snow-covered lane at a brisk pace, 
stopping to cut away a twig here and 
there, pointing out its leaf scars and 
new buds, sniffing and passing it, 
quizzing us. None of us know the 
answers so he reveals their identities 
and sticks them in the basket tucked 
under his arm. 

The road was closed by the county 
several years ago, aS maintenance 
became increasingly difficult and 
costly. Sections of the road periodi- 
cally cracked and sloughed down the 
steep escarpment, neccessitating re- 
peated cuts into the hillside. The col- 
lege had previously sought its closing 
to reduce trespassing and dumping, 
but the act was ultimately instigated 
by the county on the maintenance 
basis. After its closing, the road swiftly 


deteriorated, leaving the nearly im- 
passable lane we are now descending. 

About half-way down, Professor 
Jones stops to approximate the east- 
ern boundary of the reservation. To 
our south lies a 55-acre inverted vee, 
bounded by the Vermilion River on 
the west and Chance Creek on the 
east. These 55 acres, purchased from 
A.C. Peasely in 1928, comprise the 
principal purchase. An additional 
nine-acre rectangular portion to the 
northwest was swiftly added, as re- 
ported by then Dean of Men Edward 
F. Bosworth ‘16 in a letter to W.F. 
Bohn ‘00, assistant to President Wil- 
kins: ‘The Zilch property, at the 
mouth of the creek, in fact has been 
purchased by a private individual and 
is being held by him for the College. 
This action was necessary in order to 
prevent the purchase of the land for 
real estate purposes. This, it seemed 
to us, would be fatal to our plans for 
the development of a really wild and 
remote camping place for the men of 
Oberlin.” This “private individual” 
was in fact Dean Bosworth himself, 
and the title was soon transferred to 
the College. 

Another 3% acres, the Leimbach 
triangle, was purchased after Mr. 
Leimbach informed the college that 
the much desired swimming hole in 
the Vermilion River lay on his prop- 
erty, a few feet outside the boundary 
line. 

On July 17, 1928, the prudential 
committee officially allotted $6,620 
for purchase of the three parcels 
totalling 67.92 acres, minor improve- 
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ments and a one-year renewable lease 
of a 50-foot strip on the east bank of 
the Vermilion. 


We slip on down the ravine, some- 
times falling in the icy ruts of the 
lane. Professor Jones stops to point 
out some of the numerous evergreens 
that cover the tract: Red Cedar, Hem- 
lock, White Pine, Canada Yew. He 
looks down to a flat area below the 
lane. “My family camped out here for 
a couple of summers when I was 
little.” 

At the base of the ridge more rail- 
road ties block the way, although two 
have been sawed off at ground level 
to facilitate toboggan passage. We 
have just descended the local tobog- 
ganrun. The ties, as well as acopious 
portion of the planks that had floored 
the bridge before us, were presuma- 
bly consumed in the bonfire of some 
winter sports enthusiasts. We gaze 
northward up the Vermilion River, 
the white pillar of a frozen waterfall 
stretching from the top of the cliff 
down 70 or 80 feet to the river. 

Professor Jones turns toward a large 
deciduous tree, its side decayed and 
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seemingly worm-eaten. “Target prac- 
tice,” he comments. 

We file across the bridge, clutching 
the guardrail and shuffling along an 
ice-covered floor support. The rem- 
nants of Peasely Road turn north- 
ward at this point, climbing the shale 
cliff that follows the Vermilion 
through the western portion of the 
inverted vee. 

The road is again steep and rutted. 
We stop periodically for quizzes as 
Professor Jones fills his basket. At the 
top the cliff hangs on the edge of the 
eroded escarpment, snag-covered 
earth giving way to bare shale and a 
dizzying drop. 


Secretary of the College George M. 
Jones ‘94, noted the following in an 
Aug. 21, 1928, letter to a college 
fund-raiser: ‘President Wilkins has 
been afraid that some of the students 
might lose their lives in this new 
property, either by accident through 
foolishness or carelessness, or in the 
case of morbid or unbalanced men, 
through suicide.” On June 1, 1930, 
Oberlin football coach Paul N. 


MacEachron slipped and fell to his 
death while jogging along this stretch 
of road. On May 21, 1971, graduating 
senior Richard C. Hubbell fell to his 
death at a point a few hundred yards 
south. It was the Friday before Com- 
mencement. 

Farther down the lane Professor 
Jones points out a large tree with a 
circle painted around its trunk. This 
marks the approximate location of 
one of 74 orange steel rods driven into 
the ground by John C. Horn ’74 as 
part of his senior biology honors pro- 
ject, A Phytosociological Study of the Woody 
Plants at Chance Creek. Myles Constandse 
‘75 continued the work of Horn a 
year later, producing his honors the- 
sis, A Vegetation Analysis of Woody Plants 
at Chance Creek. 

This work is part of an active utili- 
zation of the property by the biology 
department in recent years. Four 
biology courses currently include 
periodic field trips to the area, Human 
Biology, Plant Systems, General Ecology and 
Vertebrate Systems. A large portion of 
the student population remains igno- 
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rant of the reservation’s existence, 
but interest is increasing through 
biology department involvement. 

We arrive at a small clearing on a 
bluff overlooking the river. The rem- 
nants of a fireplace and well stick up 
through the snow-covered leaves. 
Until Nov. 11, 1951, the Y-Cabin 
stood at this site. It was a small lodge 
donated to the college by Andrew 
Westervelt in 1926 and later moved 
to the reservation. It contained bunks, 
a stove and a few pieces of furniture. 
A fire started by Amherst (Ohio) 
youths, presumably after overheat- 
ing the stove, scarred the trees around 
the site. The boys were badly burned, 
and the lodge, the last finished build- 
ing on the property, was never rebuilt. 

Annual College Buildings and 
Grounds reports record the continual 
problems associated with the lodge 
until its destruction. As student in- 
terest waned and dropped away com- 
pletely during and after World War II, 
vandalism increased, and repairs to 
the nearly unused lodge were fre- 
quently necessary. The well at the 
site also caused problems and required 
attention. 


We reach the Old Cabin site after a 
few hundred yards of rough foot- 
path, climbing small rises and cross- 
ing a gully. Professor Jones slides 
down the slopes on his rump, clutch- 
ing at tree trunks to control his de- 
scent. We follow his model. The Old 
Cabin burned mysteriously Nov. 19, 
1941, but the fire was prevented 
from spreading to the trees. 

The decade between the purchase 
of the reservation and the destruc- 
tion of the Old Cabin saw the only 
active use of the site for its intended 
purpose. The Chance Creek Reserva- 
tion Camp for Men was purchased 
primarily in response to suggestions 
from the Committee on Living Con- 
ditions for Men, formed to analyze 
and suggest improvements in the 
non-academic life of male students. 

The 1928 report detailed the prob- 
lem: “One-half of our men live in 
groups of three or less. One hundred 
and two live in houses where there is 
no other college student. The condi- 
tion is unfortunate for the student 
who may become lonely and morbid.” 
In addition to the proposed building 
of aMen’s Campus, it was hoped that 
the Chance Creek acquisition would 
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provide a place for men to congregate 
and socialize, increasing rapport and 
producing the kind of comradely 
atmosphere found at men’s schools in 
the East. 

So the Prudential Committee elect- 
ed to purchase the property, specify- 
ing that development be made “in a 
small way, holding down the amount 
of money invested in the project until 
it gets well past the experimental 
stage.” Whether or not the project 
got well past the “experimental stage” 
is questionable, but the investment 
was held down. The $6,620 was the 
largest single investment ever made 
by the College in the property. 


A rough trail leads through a cut in 
the cliff at this point, down to the 
riverbank. The river takes a sharp jog 
to the east. A rope hangs froma tree 
branch out over the ice; the swim- 
ming hole lies beneath. 

Letters and notations in the Annual 
Report of the President from the first 
years after the purchase emphasize 
its active use: “the Y-Cabin is often 
booked for weekend use far in ad- 
vance.” Two playing fields, now grown 
into brush and small trees, once were 
used for football. Professor Jones re- 
members playing football with stu- 
dents on these fields, as well as the 
old bus, the “Green Spleen,” that 
transported students toand from the 
reservation. 

By 1935 trespassing had already 
become a serious problem. The need 
for a guardian was voiced as “for the 
next three weeks there will be hordes 
from Lorain particularly who will 
come to our property to cut off tops 
of hemlock and pine trees for their 
Christmas celebration, and in some 
cases to steal these trees and to sell 
them in Lorain.” Bus service was dis- 
rupted at the outset of the war and 
transportation became the foremost 
problem, a problem that exists to the 
present. 

The trespassing problem increased 
through the ’50’s and ‘60’s and the 
area along Peasely Road, isolated and 
rarely used, became a favorite dump- 
ing ground for area residents. Fortu- 
nately this problem was solved by 
closure of the road. An attempt to 
designate the area a State Wildlife 
Sanctuary and thus extend protec- 
tion responsibilities to the state was 
rejected. The mid and late 1950’s saw 
the last major surges of student in- 
terest in the property, with short- 


George Jones still teaches botany to anyone 
who wants to learn about it. 


lived proposals for construction of a 
new cabin. 


We hike east out of the woods and 
across a soybean field, into the east- 
ern half of the inverted vee, the 
Chance Creek parcel. A trail down 
the spine of a hemlock-canopied 
razorback ridge leads to the site of the 
Adirondack shelter, it too long gone, 
decayed and finally consumed in 
someone’s campfire. From here we 
descend to the frozen creek and again 
follow snowmobile tracks, this time 
froma whining pair tothe north. Our 
toes feel warm as we walk easily on 
the flat ice between the ice cascades 
that hang over the ledges along the 
creek. 

The return up Peasely Road to the 
car seems longer in the dusk and 
building wind. The snow is not yet 
falling when we reach the top and the 
rusty “posted” sign shows clearly in 
the flat light. 
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winner: 


Alumni Award 


George TI. Jones ‘20 


Photos by Leslie Candor Farquhar '50 


hen George T. Jones ‘20, emer- 
W itus professor of botany, re- 

ceives the Alumni Associa- 
tion’s 46th Alumni Award at the 
Alumni Luncheon May 25, he and his 
Oberlin classmates will be celebrat- 
ing their 60th reunion. Prof. Jones’s 
award-winning direct service to Ober- 
lin has been going on most of the time 
since 1914 when he was a student at 
the old Oberlin Academy and began 
serving as his father’s assistant on 
field trips for college students. 

Most Oberlinians know George 
Jones, however, because of the Sun- 
day afternoon walks that he conducts, 
rain or shine, throughout the year, 
for anyone who wants to walk in the 
country and learn about trees and 
plants. The walks are taken primarily 
by students but others are welcome. 
These trips have been an Oberlin tra- 
dition since 1948, but Prof. Jones has 
been leading college students on field 
trips for the study of natural history 
since 1914. As of the end of March 
1980 the total number of trips, 
including Sundays, was 3,935. 

His retirement in 1963 did not end 
his close association with the biology 
department despite the fact that 
Oberlin has not had a botany depart- 
ment since 1961 when zoology and 
botany were merged to become biol- 
ogy. He introduces new faculty to 
Chance Creek and Quarry Pond and 
other local areas, helping them to 
learn to identify local flora. He helps 
collect material for use in botanical 
labs and, not infrequently, goes along 
on field trips, just to help out. 

In August 1978 he made a listing of 
all the trees on Tappan Square so that 
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Eva Katahira ‘79 could draw a map of 
the square showing the location of 
each tree. The map has since been 
published in brochure form by the 
Office of College Relations. 

Prof. Jones’s largest achievement, 
however, has concerned the Oberlin 
College Herbarium, to which he has 
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added 10,000 specimens while serv- 
ing as curator since his retirement. In 
this activity he has emulated the late 
Prof. Frederick O. Grover who retired 
as professor of botany in 1933 and 
served as curator until he was aged 
90. Mr. Grover received the Alumni 
Award in 1957. 


The herbarium had its beginnings in 
an informal collection of pressed plants 
begun by James Dascomb, M.D., soon 
after his appointment in 1834 as pro- 
fessor of chemistry, botany and phy- 
siology. In those days botany con- 
sisted almost entirely of the collection 
and identification of plants. The 
country was still very imperfectly 
explored and the possibility of dis- 
covering new species or of finding 
already described species far outside 
their previously known range aroused 
and maintained interest in plant col- 
lecting. Dr. Dascomb accumulated a 
private collection of plants during his 
student days in New England and 
Prof. Jones thinks he must have 
brought his collection with him. 

In Ohio, Dr. Dascomb began adding 
Lorain County plants to his collection 
and this formed the nucleus of what 
was to become the Oberlin College 
Herbarium that was nationally rec- 
ognized as a formal herbarium in 
1889. By this time, Dr. Dascomb had 
retired (1878) and Albert A. Wright, 
who graduated in 1865 and was called 
back to Oberlin in 1874 as professor 
of geology and natural history, had 
added botany to his responsibilities. 
In 1899 there were 53 herbariums in 
the U.S. In 1948 there were 163. 

In 1891 Worrallo Whitney ’87 was 
appointed instructor in botany be- 
cause of increased course loads in 
botany, zoology and geology. In 1893, 
Francis Kelsey was appointed profes- 
sor of botany and a separate botany 
department was formed. Kelsey con- 
tributed 5,800 specimens from Mon- 
tana and encouraged students to form 
private herbariums. 

Prof. Herbert L. Jones replaced Dr. 
Kelsey in 1897 and reported that the 
herbarium then contained 35,000 
specimens, representing some 13,500 
species. He died in 1898 and Prof. 
Grover joined the faculty. As were 
his predecessors, Grover was particu- 
larly interested in the taxonomic side 
of botany and continued to build the 
herbarium which by then was no 
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longer a local collection but represen- 
tative of many parts of the U.S. 

In 1908, Grover was appointed 
Dascomb Professor of Botany and 
Susan Nichols was appointed instruc- 
tor toincrease the department to two 
persons. Her field was not taxonomy 
and her share in herbarium responsi- 
bility was minor. Prof. Grover, how- 
ever, found more time to oversee the 
herbarium. Lincoln House, then on 
the site of the present Cox Adminis- 
tration Building, was the botanical 
laboratory and it had two laborato- 
ries, two offices and three rooms of 
herbarium which were so tightly 
packed that the collection was almost 
inaccessible. The wooden cases in a 
wooden building caused grave con- 
cern about fire. 

In 1914, Lincoln House was moved 
toa location behind Severance Labora- 
tory and a structure known as the 
Metcalf House was joined to it. This 
doubled laboratory space but didn’t 
reduce the fire hazard. In 1927, when 
Tappan Square was being cleared of 
buildings, Prof. Grover was able to 
use the bricks from French Hall to 
build a fireproof addition to the botany 
lab for the herbarium. It was at the 
time the only fully fireproof building 
owned by the College. 

In 1928, Isabel Smith was employed 
as part-time curator. She worked until 
1934, but by that time Prof. Grover 
had retired and in the next 25 years, 
during the chairmanships of Susan 
Nichols (1933-38), Paul Sears (1938- 
50) and George Jones, Grover spent 
between 3,000 and 4,000 hours, 
mostly without pay, working in the 
herbarium. 


The value of a good herbarium to a 
botany department is comparable to 
the value of its library and Oberlin’s 
herbarium was used constantly in the 
taxonomic area and frequently in the 
morphological area. It still constitutes 
an important research facility. En- 
thusiasm for herbaria waned among 
botanists as botany became more 
physiological but by the 1960’s appre- 
ciation of herbaria had begun to in- 
crease. “It was being realized,” Prof. 
Jones recalls, “that one must know 
with what plant he or she is working 
or the experiments have little value.” 

As department chairman, Jones had 
little time to add to the herbarium, 
but when he retired he agreed to con- 
tinue as curator ona volunteer basis. 
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In 1964 he collected and added 584 
specimens, mostly from Huron 
County. It had become apparent, 
however, that though the herbarium 
had become the largest one in Ohio, 
the botanical portion of Oberlin’s 
biology department was no longer 
likely to become large enough to 
make full use of it. In addition, there 
was pressure for space in Kettering 
because student enrollment in biol- 
ogy had increased much beyond ex- 
pectation. It was decided that the 
non-Ohio portion of the herbarium 
should be sold. 

Miami University and Michigan 
State both wanted the collection. 
Miami's bid was the highest but there 
was reason to believe that Michigan 
State would match it. The biology 
department decided to sell it to Miami 
in order to keep a herbarium of re- 
spectable size in Ohio. In Prof. Jones’s 
opinion, Miami got an excellent bar- 
gain. 

Oberlin was left with an Ohio Her- 
barium of around 18,000 specimens 
and the Smith Ecological collection of 
about 1,000. Since then Prof. Jones 
has added some 10,000 specimens. In 
addition, since 1967, he has built up a 
“twig collection” of 700 sheets. This 
is because he knows a lot about twigs 
from having taught dendrology for 
many years. Dendrology isn’t taught 
at Oberlin any more, but twigs are 
studied in a systematics course and 
they have been of much use in a win- 
ter term project called “biology in 
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Ona field trip to Milan, Ohio. 


winter” that Prof. Jones offered for 
several years. 

In 1968, Prof. Jones collected in 
Ottawa rather extensively and since 
then he has branched out to collect in 
15 Ohio counties in addition to Lorain 
County and those that abut it. The 
herbarium now has 32,549 specimens 
and Jones collected 14,242 of them. 
Plants from the Oberlin College Her- 
barium are in many herbaria over the 
U.S. Since 1964, Jones has distributed 
17,023 duplicates to 12 different her- 
baria and 13,786 of these were of his 
own collectton. Many of these were 
distributed before 1971 but 400 alone 
were distributed in 1978. Requests 
for loans are, of course, less numer- 
ous than they were before the sale to 
Miami. 


George Tallmon Jones’s efforts with 
the herbarium not only emulate the 
voluntary work in retirement of Prof. 
Grover but they also follow in the 
footsteps of the late Lynds Jones ’92, 
George’s father, who taught zoology, 
ornithology and animal ecology at 
Oberlin from 1892 to 1930. After his 
retirement he continued as curator of 
the zoological museum, a position he 
had held along with his teaching since 
1909. Lynds Jones was born in Jeffer- 
son, Ohio, in 1865 and was reared on 
a farm in Iowa. He studied under 
George Tallmon, who later became 
his father-in-law, at a college in lowa 
that later became Grinnell. After two 
years, however, his half-uncle, Gen. 
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Giles Shurtleff (Class of 1859), urged 
him to transfer to Oberlin so that he 
could study under Albert A. Wright. 

Both Joneses kept diaries and 
George Jones has used these records 
to write detailed accounts of his 
father’s summer ecology trips to the 
West Coast. On the 1915 trip, by 
train, students studied marine biol- 
ogy in the state of Washington. In 
1919, the trip was made by a caravan 
of autos. Some of these accounts are 
planned for future issues of the Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine. 

In 1924, following his marriage to 
Mary Burwell ’23, George Jones joined 
the faculty as instructor in botany, 
but in 1925-26 he was instructor in 
animal ecology while his father was 
on sabbatical. George received the 
A.M. in animal ecology from Oberlin 
in 1923, studied botany at Nebraska 
in 1922-23 and at Illinois in 1923-24 
and received the Ph.D. in botany 
from Chicago in 1935. 

His brother, Harold ‘28, received 
the A.M. in animal ecology from 
Oberlin in 1930. His daughter, Frances 
Whitaker ‘48, was a graduate assist- 
ant in botany 1948-49. His daughter, 
Margaret Doyle, attended Oberlin 
1946-50 and his son, Lynds A. ‘54, 
died in 1952. George’s brother, Lynds 
L., who died in 1951, graduated from 
the Academy in 1910 and attended 
the College 1911-12. His sister, Beth 
de Laubenfels, graduated from the 
Academy in 1916 and studied art at 
the College 1918-20. 

Throughout his life, George T. Jones 
has been ready to help out whenever 
and wherever needed. This has in- 
cluded the shoveling of snow in the 
Kettering parking lot, the parking lot 
and sidewalks at First Church and 
most of the sidewalk along the north 
side of East College St. and west of 
Prospect St. He also chips ice and 
shovels snow on all four corners at 
Prospect and W. College so that 
children have a path to school. 

One of his recent efforts was to 
inform Building and Grounds of the 
fact that he had found new sprouts of 
Georgia coffee trees growing in the 
northwest sector of Tappan Square. 
Two of the growths were staked to 
save them from the mowing machines! 


Tappan 
Square 
Notebook 


McHenry visits Oberlin 

The largest audience in recent memory 
filled Finney Chapel Feb. 7 when 
Donald F. McHenry, U.S. ambassa- 
dor to the U.N., spoke at a 4:30 p.m. 
Assembly and kept a promise he made 
last fall when he was unable to take 
part in Oberlin’s discussions (SOUTH 
AFRICAN AND NAMIBIA, Jan-Feb 1980) on 
ways to oppose Apartheid. 

His February topic was “The U.S. 
and the Changing Order in World 
Affairs” and he offered strong argu- 
ments in favor of U.S. concentration 
on the neglected Third World coun- 
tries whose raw materials are essen- 
tial to the U.S. even though these 
countries receive less money in U.S. 
foreign aid than Americans spend on 
dog food. 

“The Soviet Union and its allies do 
not have the economic resources to 
attack the deeply rooted problems of 
developing societies. Neither do they 
have any intention of doing so,” he 
said. He charged that the Soviet Union 
is eager to exploit the social disorder 
that occurs when two-thirds of the 
world is oppressed by poverty and at 
least half a billion go hungry in a 
world of plenty. 

“We are not, nor should we be, 
close to war,” he asserted. “It’s in no 
one’s interest.” He warned, however, 
that “it is imperative that no country 
stumble into conflict through some 
misperception that we are incapable 
to responding militarily to threats 
against our interests.” 

McHenry pointed out that voting 
records in the U.N. now show that 
the U.S. is better off than it was three 
years ago. Third World countries 
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support our motions oftener than 
they did then. 

The audience in Finney applauded 
McHenry enthusiastically. Outside, 
however, a dozen members of the 
Spartacus Youth League used bull- 
horns to call McHenry a “war- 
monger.” Unperturbed, he said that 
his two daughters, on some days, 
would probably be willing to picket 
against him! 


Watson fellows 
Graduating seniors Sarah Browns- 
berger, Douglas Frazer and Liz Phil- 
lips have won $8,000 Thomas J. Wat- 
son fellowships for study next year. 
Brownsberger, a creative writing 
major, will be in Iceland. Frazer, a his- 
tory major, will be in Israel. Phillips, 
an English major with a minor in art 
history, will study in Britain, France 


and Holland. 
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Mid-year enrollees 

Oberlin this semester had 73 new 
mid-year enrollees who came to cam- 
pus from 21 states and the District of 
Columbia. 

Sixty-three of the newcomers en- 
rolled in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, tenin the Conservatory. Forty 
are transfer students and 33 are fresh- 
men. The transfer students repre- 
sent 34 colleges and universities. 

There are 13 students from Ohio, 
seven from New York, five each from 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, four 
each from Connecticut and Virginia 
and three each from Florida, Califor- 
nia and Maryland. Foreign countries 
represented include England, Ghana, 
Japan, Korea, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. 

Four are children or grandchildren 
of Oberlin alumni, ten are black, two 
are Asia Americans, six are “older” 
students and three are married. 

The children and grandchildren of 
alumni are Michael Babcock, son of 
Jarvis M. ’53 and grandson of Eugene 
F.’17 and Esther Shelton Babcock 21; 
Brett Herr, son of J. Robert ‘49; 
Jonathan Mercer, son of Ben ’50 and 
Elspeth Hudson Mercer ’51 andJames 
T. Piper, grandson of John Edwin 
Barber who attended Oberlin in 
1905-06 and great-grandson of the 
late Jason Alonzo Barber and Ida Hull 
Barber, both of whom graduated in 
1879. 


Environmental research awards 

The Environmental Studies Commit- 
tee has made awards totaling $1651 
to five undergraduates for environ- 
mental research projects which were 
completed during the 1980 Winter 
Term or will be during the spring 
semester. 

The award recipients are biol- 
ogy majors William E. Friedman, 
Charlotte E. Menzel, John C. Potter 
and Timothy M. Uyeki and Patricia 
Rose, a major in economics and 
environmental studies. 

These awards, made in December 
1979, are the first to be given froma 
special grant of $60,000 from the 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation in 
support of multi-disciplinary student 
research on environmental and natu- 
ral resource problems. The awards 
are made twice each year, over a four- 
year period, for student-originated 
research based on the Oberlin cam- 
pus as well as for research associated 
with off-campus agencies and insti- 
tutions. Oberlin faculty members act 
as advisors to the projects. 
MARCH/APRIL 1980 


One of the outstanding activities of Winter Term 1980 was a Cello Festival arranged by 
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Richard Kapuscinski, professor of violoncello, shown with, from left, Steven Doane ‘73 and 
Steven Isserlis ‘78. Six programs were presented and there were two master classes. Other 
alumni participants were Norman Fischer ‘71, founding member of the Concord String 
Quartet, his wife, Jeanne ‘71, and Robert Shannon, ‘72, assistant professor of pianoforte. 
On Feb. 12, the Concord String Quartet presented a concert at Finney Chapel. 


Spring lectures 

David Brion Davis, Sterling Profes- 
sor of History at Yale, gave the Louis 
S. Peirce Memorial Lecture Feb. 21. 
His topic was “Slavery and the Amer- 
ican Revolution.” 


Theodore B. Taylor, member of the 
President’s Commission on the Acci- 
dent at Three Mile Island, and Alvin 
M. Weinberg, founder and director of 
the Institute for Energy Analysis, 
gave four Mead-Swing lectures March 
3-4 on “Nuclear Power: Is It Needed? 
Is It Safe?” 


Charles B. Schmitt, lecturer in his- 
tory of science and philosophy at the 
Warburg Institute of the University 
of London, gave the Charles Beebe 
Martin Classical Lectures April 7-11. 


Lectureship grant 
A $2,000 grant from the S&H Foun- 
dation (charitable arm of the Sperry 
& Hutchinson Co.) enabled the Ober- 
lin public service studies program to 
present a forum April 19 on the role 
of the public in the regulation of 
hazardous scientific research. 
Speakers included Dr. Erwin 
Chargaff of New York’s Roosevelt 
Hospital and Dr. Bernard Davis of 
Harvard Medical School. Oberlin was 
one of 43 colleges and universities to 
win an S&H grant this year. 


Inter-arts now theater/dance 

Upon recommendation of the inter- 
arts program, the divisional educa- 
tional policy committees have voted 
to discontinue the interdivisional 
inter-arts program and the College 
Educational Plans and Policies Com- 
mittee has voted to establish a theater 
and dance program within the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. 

The faculty and staff of the inter- 
arts program concluded that its curi- 
cular interests had evolved to the 
point that the title “inter-arts” no 
longer accurately described its activi- 
ties and that “theater and dance” was 
a more apt characterization. It has 
been several years since the program 
has been more than nominally inter- 
divisional. Other than the director, 
all faculty and staff hold appointments 
exclusively within the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 


Environmental studies program 
The Educational Plans and Policies 
Committee (EPPC) has established an 
environmental studies program. 

The program is designed to com- 
plement, not compete with, traditional 
disciplines. It intends to develop a 
three-stage course sequence of re- 
quired core courses, specifically de- 
signed so that students will be exposed 
to a wide spectrum of perspectives 
related to environmental issues. 
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Ohio’s oldest auto dealer 

Harry Lee, who was chauffeur for 
President Wilkins from 1927 to 1946, 
now is Ohio’s oldest auto dealer at 
the age of 81. Though his two sons 
are in business with him, he still runs 
his Cadillac-Pontiac agency in Wel- 
lington. 

When he went into business at the 
age of 20, Lee was Ohio’s youngest 
dealer. He also drove for Presidents 
Stevenson and Carr and chauffered 
trustees and dignitaries between 
Oberlin and Cleveland Hopkins Air- 


port for many years. 


How condos would look 

Here is a drawing of the east side of 
N. Main St. (across from Tappan 
Square) showing how the proposed 
four-story building with 20 condo- 
miniums would look at the corner of 
Main and College Sts. (TAPPAN SQUARE 
NOTEBOOK, Fall 1979). 

Plans for the condominiums are 
still tentative. The trustees buildings 
and grounds committee gave approv- 
al in March for a survey to test the 
marketability of the condominiums. 
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Church has 125th anniversary 
Christ Episcopal Church is celebrat- 
ing its 125th anniversary this spring 
with a series of Sunday services con- 
ducted by past rectors. 

Physics Prof. David L. Anderson, 
associate rector since 1954, opened 
the series April 6 and the present rec- 
tor, Philip Culbertson, will lead the 
last service on May 25 (Commence- 
ment weekend). Bishop John H. Burt 
of the diocese of Ohio conducted the 
April 20 service. 

Christ Church came into being April 
18, 1855, when 31 members signed 
articles creating it. The still existing 
Norman Romanesque building was 
completed in 1859. It is listed in the 
National Register of Historic Places. 


French semester abroad 

Thirteen students flew to Tours, 
France, late in January to spend the 
spring term in Oberlin’s French 
Semester Abroad program, sponsored 
by the department of romance lan- 
guages. Viktoria Skrupskelis, associate 
professor of French at Oberlin, is 


Faculty notes 

Sam C. Carrier, associate dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, will be 
acting dean from July 1 to Dec. 31 
while Dean Robert M. Longsworth is 
on leave. 


George Bosela has been appointed 
director of computing after serving 
since September as acting director. 


Stephen Clapp ‘61, professor of 
violin; Marilyn McDonald, assistant 
professor of violin; David Becker, 
associate professor of viola, and 
Richard Kapuscinski, professor of 
violoncello, have formed the Oberlin 
String Quartet. Sanford Margolis, 
associate professor of pianoforte, was 
guest artist April 6 as the quartet 
presented its second concert of the 
season in Finney Chapel. 


Richard Miller, tenor and professor 
of singing, and President Danenberg, 
professor of pianoforte, presented an 
Evening of Schubert Lieder Feb. 17 in 
Warner Concert Hall. 


program director. 
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Michael Rosen, associate professor 
of percussion, was one of four musi- 
cians giving an international seminar 
on percussion at the House Queek- 
hoven in Amsterdam, the Nether- 
lands, March 27 to April 4. He dem- 
onstrated and coached master classes 
in the marimba and the class was re- 
stricted to 20 participants who were 
selected by audition. 


Six faculty members (a record 
number) have National Endowment 
for the Humanities Fellowships for 
1980-81. Geoffrey Blodgett ‘53, pro- 
fessor of history, will be writing a 
book about Grover Cleveland’s two 
presidencies. Richard Spear, profes- 
sor of art and director of the Allen 
Art Museum, will finish his mono- 
graph on the Bolognese painter 
Domenichino (to be published by Yale 
University Press in 1982). Jack Glazier, 
associate professor of sociology and 
anthropology, will be in Indianapolis 
for field work on Ashkenazic- 
Sephardic relations in an American 
Jewish community. William E. Hood, 
assistant professor of art, will con- 
tinue research on the Sacro Monte of 
Varallo, a shrine begun in 1493 near 
Lake Como. Kathleen Nicholson, 
assistant professor of art, has a six- 
month grant and is in London this 
semester to continue her study of the 
relationships between early 19th cen- 
tury painting and poetry. Ronald 
Suny, associate professor of history, 
also has a research status appoint- 
ment from Oberlin to complete a 
two-volume study of the history of 
the Russian province of Georgia. 


This semester, Suny is carrying his 
regular teaching load and also organ- 
ized a symposium on “Nationalism 
and Social Change in Transcaucasia,” 
held at the Kennan Institute for 
advanced Russian Studies, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, in April. In addi- 
tion he had a McCandless Teaching 
Grant from Oberlin to bring to cam- 
pus four Russian specialists to speak 
about new perspectives of the Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1917. 


Robert M. Young, associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics, and William 
R. Scott, associate professor and 
director of the black studies program, 
have research status appointments 
for 1980-81. Scott will complete a 
book on “Ethiopianism in Afro- 
American Thought: 1770-1945.” 
Young will be in London and on the 
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West Coast working on a “compan- 
ion” manuscript to the one on non- 
harmonic Fourier series he completed 
while on sabbatical in 1977-78 and 
which will be published in July by 
Academic Press. 


Athena Tacha, sculptor and asso- 
ciate professor of art, is one of 30 
American artists to be represented at 
the Venice Biennale which opens in 
June. She also has been commissioned 
by the Junior League of Toledo, Ohio, 
to execute a large outdoor sculpture 
for the Civic Center Mall in down- 
town Toledo this summer. She is one 
of 30 sculptors and architects invited 
to take part in an exhibition, “Urban 
Encounters,” during April at the Phil- 
adelphia Institute of Contemporary 
Art. 


Hampton Hurd 
AGO recitalists 

Calvin Hampton ‘60 and David Hurd 
‘71 have been selected as recitalists 
for the 1980 national convention of 
the American Guild of Organists in 
Minneapolis, June 14-20. 

Hurd will perform on the new Sipe 
tracker organ in Hennepin Ave. 
Methodist Church, Minneapolis, June 
16. 

Hampton will play a “Concert of 
Night Owls” at 11:30 p.m. June 16. 
The program stems from the fact that 
he plays a concert at midnight every 
Friday at Calvary Episcopal Church 
in New York City. In addition, he has 
been commissioned to write a “Con- 
certoinE Major” for organ and strings 
which will be given its premiere per- 
formance June 18 (and repeated June 
20) at the Hope Presbyterian Church 
where there is a new Fisk organ. 

Hurd is organist and assistant pro- 
fessor of church music at General 
Theological Seminary in New York 
City. 


Logan 


Summer seminar 

Oberlin has been chosen to host one 
of the 120 summer seminars for col- 
lege teachers of the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities in 1980. 
Wendell Logan, composer and pro- 
fessor of African-American music, 
will teach the eight-week seminar on 
“The Jazz Avant-Garde, 1957-79,” 
which will run from June 18 through 
Aug. 8. 

The purpose of this NEH program 
is to provide opportunities for faculty 
at undergraduate and two-year col- 
leges to work with distinguished 
scholars in their fields at institutions 
with library collections suitable for 
advanced research. 

Logan will choose 12 college teach- 
ers fromacross the country toattend 
his seminar, each of whom will receive 
a stipend of $2500 to cover travel 
expenses, books and other research 
expenses, and living expenses. 

The seminar will examine the devel- 
opment of contemporary Afro- 
American improvised music, begin- 
ning with the first sustained reactions 
to metrically and harmonically con- 
fined styles. 


Dancers from Bhutan 

When the Royal Dancers and Musi- 
cians from the Kingdom of Bhutan 
visited Oberlin April 3-5 to present a 
lecture-demonstration and a guest 
recital, it was their first tour of a 
Western country and their only 
appearance in Ohio. The visit was 
supported by the Oberlin Shansi 
Association, East Asian Studies, Asia 
House, Forum Board and the Conser- 
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Sports 


by Frances Bobbe '75 
Sports Information Director 


Men’s swimming and diving 

As predicted by Dick Michaels, coach- 
ing his tenth season, the Yeomen 
placed fourth in the 1980 Ohio Athletic 
Conference swimming and diving 
championships. This was a drop from 
last year’s third-place performance, 
but 11 of 19 Yeomen finished among 
the top 12 in 14 of the 18 events. Five 
of the 11 qualified to compete at 
nationals but had no success there. 

Vying for All-American honors in 
the NCAA Division HI Champion- 
ships March 20-22 at Washington & 
Jefferson College were Sam Berten- 
thal, Larry Christen, Jim Petersen, 
Mitch Szatrowski and Doug Walker. 

Walker, a sophomore, placed fifth 
in the 200-yard backstroke in 1979 
with a time of 1:59.35. This was a 
school record and the 5’10”, 163 lb. 
bio major became the 11th Oberlin 
All-Americanin 12 years. At the 1980 
OAC championships Walker was 
runner-up with 2:01.78. At the 1980 
NCAA meet, he set aschool record in 
the 100 backstroke (55.72) but placed 
16th. 

Senior Sam Bertenthal entered 
his fourth consecutive NCAA meet 
as the Ohio Conference champion diver. 
The 5’4”, 145 lb. psych major won 
both the one-meter and three-meter 
boards, with scores of 390.96 and 
388.17, respectively. He has consis- 
tently placed among the top 30 at 
nationals but was not among the top 
24 in his final effort. 

Petersen, a 6’, 170 lb. senior, was 
l2tnein, the;OAC’s.200 IMi 2:12.23); 
eighth in the 100 breast (1:03.67) and 
fourth in the 200 breast (2:18.94). 

Christen, entering his second na- 
tional meet, did well in the OAC’s. 
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The strong and versatile junior was 
sixth in the 500-yard freestyle 
(4:54.763), fourth in the 400 IM 
(4:23.918) and seventh in the 1650 
free (17:17.41). 

Also qualifying for asecond NCAA 
bid, Szatrowski, a sophomore, ful- 
filled Coach Michaels’ expectations 
this season by breaking into the“:21’s” 
in the 50-yard freestyle. His :21.955 
at the OAC meet was good for second- 
place. 

He also got his 100 backstroke 
time down to :58.53 and seventh- 
place. 

Two four-letter men completed 
their college careers at the OAC 
championships. Co-captain Jed 
Johnson scored a tenth-place finish in 
the 400 IM. His time of 4:32.97 was a 
season-high. Scott Halpin swam the 
1650 to his lifetime best, 18:21.47, 
and missed scoring by two places. 

The Yeomen were 6-4 on the season. 


OBERLIN ON ed 
44 Grove City 57 
55 Wooster 58 
51 O. Wesleyan 41 
57. Akron 56 
65 Mt. Union 48 

105 Muskingum ve 

Heidelberg 15 
38 Kenyon 86 
39 ~=Denison 74 
98  O.Northern 14 


Women’s swimming and diving 
Joanne Roth became the third swim- 
mer and Becky Jacobs the second 
diver in Oberlin swimming history to 
attend the AIAW national champion- 
ships. They represented the college at 
the first Division III tournament. 
Nearly 100 colleges participated in 
the three-day event (March 13-15), 
hosted by Allegheny College. 

By far the largest division, IIl is part 
of the newly restructured AIAW pro- 
gram in which colleges are grouped 
by the percentage of scholarship aid 
they award to athletes. Division III is 
composed of colleges that allot 0-10% 
of the AIAW maximum aid limit to 
their athletes. (Division I allows up to 
100% and Division II up to 50%.) 

Roth, ajunior who swam the 1,650- 
yard freestyle, continued her condi- 
tioning program in large part by prac- 
ticing with the men’s team and swim- 
ming exhibition in several of their 
meets. Against Heidelberg and Mus- 
kingum she improved her national 
qualifying time of 11:47.5 for the 
1,000-yard free by nearly 20 seconds 
(11:27.793): 


She also competed in the seventh 
annual OAISW Championships at 
Cleveland State Feb. 16 and set a 
record (2:06.94) in the 200-yard free- 
style for the third consecutive time. 

Finally at nationals, one might have 
thought it was a pool full of lather- 
on-whiskers, the way “Razor Arms” 
Roth swam the 1,650. She shaved 
50.2 seconds off her previous, record- 
setting best, finishing with a time of 
18:51.8. Seeded 30th, she wound up 
23rd among the 67 entrants. 

Roth swam in lane three. And, 
from among all those other distance 
swimmers, who should be in lane 
four? Her high school teammate, 
Janice Bennett. Both are graduates of 
Brookfield (Wis.) Central and Ben- 
nett beat Roth by half a second. 

Becky Jacobs did not pass the first- 
round cuts in either board but Coach 
Judi Flohr points out that Jacobs, a 
freshman, never dove competitively 
from the three-meter board before 
this year. She should have three more 
trips to the nationals. 


Women’s basketball 

Julia Thompson went from last sea- 
son’s Most Improved Player, an award 
decided by her teammates, to this 
season's leading scorerand rebounder. 
This made her one of the winning 
features of 1979-80 Yeowomen bas- 
ketball. 

Thompson, a 5/11” forward, never 
played competitive basketball before 
her sophomore year. She led the 
team, averaging 15.6 points and 9.7 
rebounds per game. Three times she 
gathered a team-high 16 rebounds. 
Against Denison the junior psychol- 
ogy major pumped in 25 points (11 
for 24 FGs, 3 for 4 FTs). 

In general, there were few winning 
features this season and the cagers 
finished 4-10. They averaged 49.4 
points per game, their opponents 52.9. 
Shooting 36.8% from the field and 
47.7% from the line, the Yeowomen 
averaged 34.8 in rebounding. 

Of the four wins, a two-point vic- 
tory over Baldwin Wallace was the 
most exciting. Tied 49-49 with 39 
seconds remaining in the game, 
Thompson put Oberlin ahead, then 
secured the win, on two consecutive 
free throws. 

Not out of it yet, B-W scored one 
from the line; then, with just four 
seconds to go, senior Linda Rapp sank 
the last basket from the stripe, bring- 
ing the final score to 52-S0. 

Rapp, a four-year letterwinner, will 
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Doug Walker and Sam Bertenthal vs. Ohio Wesleyan and Akron. Photos by Michael Eder ‘83 
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be missed next year. Also graduating 
are Valorie Vaughn and Kathy Kalen. 

Speaking of graduates, the second 
annual alumnae basketball game 
brought the Yeowomen’s season toa 
final, and fun, close. 

Yeoyouth prevailed by a score of 
67-50. It was the second-highest scor- 
ing game of the year for the varsity. 
Junior co-captain Cathy Zack also 
had a scoring high with 19 points. 

The Yeo'ldsters started former 
hoopstars Kathy Crowe ’78, Frieda 
Reichsman ‘78, Samantha Ritchie ‘79, 
Amy Davies ’79 and Christina Del- 
gado ‘80 (student-recruit, member of 
the 76-77 squad). The alumnae held 
the upper edge through much of the 
opening portion. But, even with relief 
from Martha Davies ’79, the author 
‘75 and Ellen Staurowsky (coach- 
recruit, intramural player), the grads 
found themselves with a 17-point 
halftime deficit. 

Not quite out of oxygen yet, they 
switched to a man-to-man defense 
and cut the varsity’s lead to nine 
points. Unable to narrow the margin 
any further, the aging hoopsters had 
to settle for playing even. 

The varsity now holds a 2-0 edge in 
the series. 


OBERLIN OPP 
87 Notre Dame College 2, 
43 Case Reserve 45 
43 Mt. Vernon Nazarene 53 
41 Malone 93 
54 KSU-Tuscarawas 60 
31 Heidelberg 59 
48 KSU-Tuscarawas 40 
57. John Carroll 67 
54 Denison 66 
52 Baldwin-Wallace 50 
47 Mount Union 54 
53 Lake Erie 40 
43 Kenyon 46 
39 Hiram (OAISW Sat.) 47 


Men’s indoor track 
The men’s track team had a brief but 
successful 3-2 indoor season. The 
tracksters began practice in January 
under coach Joe Gurtis and completed 
competition with a seventh-place fin- 
ish in the OAC Indoor Champion- 
ships at Ohio Wesleyan March 7. 
The first Oberlinians to score were 
the 880-yard relay team. Juniors Efrem 
Clark, Howard Arnette, Herman 
Beavers and freshman Clarence 
Roland set a school record, finishing 
fifth, with a time of 1:37.80. Sopho- 
more Bryan Willis added another 
point, taking sixth in the 600-yard 
run. 


N 
N 


Senior co-captain Todd Portune ran 
to runner-up finishes behind Mt. 
Union All-American Victor Smith in 
the 1,000 and 880-yard runs. Portune 
set a school record in the 880, for the 
second time this year, during pre- 
liminaries, with 1:59.69. Against 
Mount Union and Ohio Wesleyan 
during the regular season, Portune, 
who holds six school records, set a 
new mark in the 1,000 with 2:16.9. 

Though they didn’t score, sopho- 
more Ted Norris took seventh in the 
triple jump with a lifetime best of 
42’5” and junior Louis Grace finished 
the two-mile run in 9:48.60 for tenth 
place. 


OBERLIN OPP 
66 Kenyon 64 
14 Ohio Wesleyan 90 
Mount Union 66 
67% Kenyon 64% 
Wooster 24 


Co-ed fencing club 

The fencing club placed 6th out of 17 
schools at the Great Lakes Regional 
Tournament in Chicago. Of the eight 
fencers, six made the semi-finals and 
several came within one or two touch- 
es of the finals. The non-varsity, 
uncoached team will be losing five 
seniors: foilists Perry Newman, 
Deborah Caldwell and Sonia Mawby 
and epeeists Bob Stern and Bruce 
Mason. 


Intramural cage champs 

An alumni team won the Intramural 
Class A men’s basketball champion- 
ship. The alumni roster included 
Harry Thomas ’79, Jim Sullinger ‘79, 
Louis Weigele ‘73, Marty Dugan ’73, 
Earl Singleton ‘71, Brian Miller ’71, 
Mark Jaffee ‘67, Jim Donovan ’61, Bob 
Mansueto (who played for Drew Uni- 
versity), Ahmad Tuck (Building and 
Grounds) and Don Cook (husband of 
a student). Jaffee, the team’s self- 
appointed publicist, admitted that if 
Harry Thomas had still been eligible 
for the varsity, somebody else would 
have won the intramural champion- 
ship. 


Men’s basketball 
When last we left the Yeomen, they 
were 7-2 and off toan unusually good 
start. The cagers then proceded to 
win only four more and lose eight in 
the regular season and they failed in 
their bid to follow tradition and turn 
on for the OAC tournament. 

The atypical first-round tourna- 
ment loss was a surprise. With a 
home-court advantage, Oberlin host- 


ed Kenyon; and, though the Lords 
had defeated them 62-51 previously, 
the Yeomen were the higher-ranked 
team in the northern division (3rd to 
Kenyon’s 6th). 

Oberlin was ahead 31-27 at the half 
and hada ten-point lead with 9:03 left 
in the game. But as time ran out, so 
did the double-figure margin. 
Kenyon’s scoring champion, Scott 
Rogers, and forward Gary Reinke hit 
line jumpers from the left side; and 
with 0:04 remaining, Reinke scored 
inside to tie the game at 64-64. 

The Yeomen went ahead twice in 
the overtime on baskets by D’Andre 
Stinnette and Kevin Chapital. Lords’ 
center Bill Melis tipped in a rebound 
at 2:51. Unable to go upa third time, 
Oberlin lost possession. The Lords 
successfully stalled, until, with 3 
seconds left, Rogers made another 
liner from the left. Kenyon won 70-68. 

The Yeomen, whose best late sea- 
son performances came back-to-back 
(a 74-73 triple-overtime victory over 
Marietta and a 78-70 defeat of Woos- 
ter), finished the season 11-11 overall 
and 6-8 in the Conference. The team 
had no juniors and Oberlin’s five 
seniors will be a decided loss for next 
year. 

Stinnette capped his career by lead- 
ing the Yeomen in scoring, free throw 
shooting percentage and assists. The 
5/11” guard’s 427 points brought his 
career total to1,043. His 19.4 average 
ranked him 6th and 7th in the OAC 
during the season. He was named 
OAC player of the week following his 
30-point outing versus Wooster. 

Chapital, a 6’6” two-letter center 
averaged 12.6 points per game, scor- 
ing 277 points (534 career). His 51.3 
field goal shooting percentage (119 
for 232) was tops among the starters. 
He ranked second in OAC rebound- 
ing throughout most of the season. 
His single game high (21) came in the 
final against Kenyon. 

Stinnette was named to the AIll- 
OAC second team and Chapital won 
honorable mention. 

Jonathan Williams had his second- 
highest scoring season with 270 points 
and a 12.3 average. The 6’5” forward 
ended his career just three points shy of 
1,000. A four-year starter, Williams 
finished second on the team in re- 
bounding with 149 (career 647) fora 
6.8 average. 

Eric Stinson and Steve Gordon also 
closed their college careers. Stinson 
improved his scoring average from 

continued on page 31 
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More 
Suzuki 
mastery 


by Gretchen Hazen Smith '72 


Haruko Kataoka shows 
Oberlinians her way 
to teach piano 


ast summer the Oberlin Con- 

servatory once again warmly wel- 

comed a Japanese master teacher 
of Suzuki music method. In 1964 Dr. 
Shinichi Suzuki, founder of the violin 
method, and ten Japanese children, 
aged 5-14, gave a violin concert in 
Warner Concert Hall as a result of 
the efforts of Clifford Cook ’30, then 
professor of string instruments and 
music education, who has been a 
friend of Dr. Suzuki since 1958 and 
was a pioneer in bringing Suzuki 
method to the U.S. Dr. Suzuki con- 
ducted a workshop in Oberlin in 1965 
and gave lessons to professionals and 
even to three-year-olds. He gave 
another workshop for string teachers 
in 1967. 

This past summer the honored guest 
was Mrs. Haruko Kataoka, co-origina- 
tor of the Suzuki piano method. She 
came to Oberlin Aug. 12-17 for her 
first workshop in the U.S. exclusively 
for Suzuki piano teachers. Mrs. 
Kataoka first came tothe U.S. in 1972 
to teach at the American Suzuki In- 
stitute in Stevens Point, Wis., which 
is directed by Margery Aber ’37 and 
will celebrate its tenth anniversary 
this summer. Mrs. Kataoka has also 
taught in Australia, San Diego, Van- 
couver, Los Angeles and in Memphis 
where she started working more 
directly with teachers. 

Mrs. Kataoka was taught and guided 
by Dr. Suzukiat the Talent Education 
Institute in Matsumoto, Japan, where 
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she has had phenomenal success for 
over 20 years. Through the work- 
shop in Oberlin, she shared her expe- 
rience and expertise with American 
Suzuki piano teachers. 

For me, this 1979 workshop was a 
dream come true. In 1971 I was prac- 
ticing the piano for my senior recital 
one evening and I became very rest- 
less. So I decided to take a walk and 
“forget it all” for awhile. I left the 
Conservatory but soon found myself 
back in Warner Concert Hall (the last 
place on earth! wanted to be!) in the 
middle of a Music Education National 
Conference meeting. I had success- 
fully avoided music education for five 
years and knew from experience that 
I didn’t want to teach. The meeting 
proceeded and Arthur Montzka ’57, 
then assistant professor of music 
education,! introduced the guest 
speaker, Kazuko Numanamii, Suzuki 
violin teacher at the Conservatory. 
With great conviction and excitement, 
she presented the Suzuki philosophy: 
teaching with love and knowing that 
“every child can be educated by the 
‘mother-tongue’ method.” Then one 
of her pupils, aged 6, played the first 
movement of the Vivaldi Violin Con- 
certo in A Minor, not only up to 


1. Art Montzka developed and taught a 
Suzuki violin pedagogy course in the Conser- 
vatory in 1973: He now teaches Suzuki violin 
privately and uses its principles as director of 
strings in the DeKalb (IIll.) public schools. He 
has been the official photographer for the 
American Suzuki Institute in Stevens Point 
since it started in 1971. His wife, Marilyn ‘60, 
teaches Suzuki piano privately. Their four 
children are active in Suzuki violin and piano. 
Susan, their oldest, teaches Suzuki violin at 
Lawrence Univ. where she is a music major. 


tempo but with feeling! From that 
moment I knew what | wanted to do 
with my life and I set out to find a 
Suzuki method for piano, if there 
were such a thing. 

SoonI found Mrs. Constance Starr, 
the first American to study the Suzuki 
piano method in Japan in 1968, and I 
went to Knoxville, Tenn., to observe 
her teaching for my winter-term pro- 
ject. When! returned to Oberlin I was 
inspired and started experimenting 
with five faculty children, aged 3-5. 
Martha Stacy, associate prof. of piano 
pedagogy, watched my teaching and 
invited me to share what I was learn- 
ing with her class. 

In February 1972 Kazuko invited 
Sarah Hersh ’73 (violin major)? and 
me to go to the Eastman School of 
Music to meet Dr. Suzuki at a work- 
shop. Both of us asked him if we could 
go to Japan and study his method that 
summer! For me, this was once again 
rather surprising since I was about to 
graduate from Oberlin with monu- 
mental debts owed to various banks, 
the government and relatives and no 
definite job opportunities to pay them 
back. Furthermore, when I told my 
parents that I was going to Japan to 
learn to teach piano, my father won- 
dered why I needed to go to the other 
side of the globe to learn to teach 
piano when | had just graduated from 
one of the finest conservatories in the 
world! Nevertheless, when my par- 
ents saw my enthusiasm, they sup- 
ported me—with what little a dairy 
farmer and father of four could offer 
after just helping one through Ober- 
lin. 

From then on, the way seemed 
paved for me. My fiance, Perry Smith 
‘73 (now my husband), discovered a 
tiny ad in the Oberlin Review about a 
charter flight to Japan ($460 round- 
trip, Chicago to Tokyo!). Then I was 
able to get a visa with the letter Dr. 
Suzuki sent verifying that I would be 


2. Sarah Hersh continued teaching many 
of the Oberlin Suzuki violin students after 
Clifford Cook and Kazuko Numanami left 
Oberlin. In 1973 she went to Japan to study 
with Dr. Suzuki. She now teaches violin in the 
Suzuki program at MacPhail Center for the 
Performing Arts in Minneapolis. Also continu- 
ing with Suzuki violin im hies in the Oberlin 
area were Dorothy Mauney, Bonnie Hudson 
and Harriet Ahmed ’76. Presently, Libby Dixon 
‘41 and Molly Johnson are teaching Suzuki vio- 
linin Oberlin. Priscilla Smith, associate prof. of 
string instruments and music education, is 
spending part of her sabbatical leave at the 
Suzuki Institute in Matsumoto, Japan. 


studying at his school. And soon I 
received a warm letter from the Tan- 
akas, the family I would live with in 
Japan. From the time I left the U.S. all 
my needs were taken care of by the 
Japanese people, even though I 
couldn’t speak Japanese at all. They 
often anticipated my needs and offered 
to help me before I even realized what 
I needed! 


It was in Matsumoto that I first met 
Mrs. Kataoka. Day after day for 2% 
months I watched her teaching her 90 
pupils (ages 24-13). One after an- 
other, little children came into her 
studio, waiting and watching quietly, 
then bowing with her and get- 
ting up on the adjustable piano 
bench ready to concentrate. 
They were all well-prepared— 
knowing the correct notes, fin- 
gering and rhythm. The music 
they played was more advanced 
for their age than anything I’d 
ever seen. Most of them had 
started lessons when they were 
three or four years old and they 
were playing Two Minuets and 
Gigue from the Bach Partita in 
B-flat Major when they were in 
second grade! 

Their mothers sat on the edge 
of their chairs, some swaying to 
the music with babies on their 
backs, eagerly listening to Mrs. 
Kataoka, taking notes and show- 
ing great pleasure and support 
for each cchild’s efforts. The room 
was usually full but always quiet 
and conducive to concentration. 
Many families stayed for hours 
watching and listening. 

It became apparent to me that 
Mrs. Kataoka had a gift for 
understanding children and how 
their minds and bodies work. | 
wanted to learn to play that way 
myself so that I could demon- 
strate well for my 30 little stu- 
dents back in Oberlin. 

And so my lessons began. Neither 
of us could speak the other’s language 
and my lessons were truly Suzuki 
method (except that I prepared for 
the lessons more by reading the music 
than by listening to the recordings). I 
listened to her beautiful tone and 
watched how she used her body to 
create it from her piano, then imitated 
On my piano. Back and forth, listen- 
ing, watching, imitating—through the 
universal language of music and 
Suzuki method—we communicated. 


It was exciting because I was learning 
how to listen to tone more deeply and 
my tone was becoming more beauti- 
ful and I was gaining more control in 
everything that I practiced. Mrs. 
Kataoka was very demanding, but I 
always felt that she believed in my 
ability and that really helped me to 
progress naturally. 

I also watched Dr. Suzuki teach 
children and adults at many different 
levels and he always seemed to reach 
the observers as well as the student 
having the violin lesson. Just being 
around him was an inspiration and 
helped me understand his method 
because his everyday living clearly 


Haruko Kataoka and Shinichi Suzuki. Photo by 
Arthur Montzka ‘57 


exemplified what he taught. He saw 
and brought out the best in people, 
musically, mentally and spiritually. 
This high atmosphere permeated the 
entire school. What a joyous place to 
learn! 


I was privileged to live with a wond- 
erful Japanese family. They had the 
close life I had heard about. Each 
member was respected and listened 
to, others were put before self. Par- 
ents nurtured character in their 
children above material gain. I will 


never forget our meals together. We 
always ate breakfast and evening din- 
ner whenever the last one to come 
home arrived, regardless of the hour. 
No one was ever left out. It was a 
daily ritual. Not only were the meals 
delicious, but the thoughtful prepa- 
ration also included beauty to the eye. 
Fruits and vegetables were cut into 
various shapes, sometimes resembling 
the moon or flowers and washed 
maple leaves were often placed under 
a bunch of grapes in the center of the 
table. Since Mrs. Tanaka spoke Eng- 
lish well, we had many evening talks 
together with Mr. Tanaka about the 
Japanese way of life and thinking. 

I came back to Oberlin a 
changed person. I taught 33 
children and before I left Ober- 
lin in September 1973 I trained 
two apprentice teachers— 
Armena Marderosian ‘70 and 
Patricia (Mosely) Jackson ‘62. 
They taught the children I had 
started and expanded the pro- 
gram. Martha Stacy began pres- 
enting an introduction to Suzuki 
piano method as part of her 
pedagogy course in 1973 and 
continues to teach a few stu- 
dents by Suzuki method. She 
spent her 1978 sabbatical in 
Matsumoto. 

When Armena Marderosian 
and her husband, Ronald Suny, 
associate professor of history, 
went to Russia during his sab- 
batical in 1975-76, Armena spent 
February through June 1976 
studying at the Suzuki Institute 
inJapan. During that year, Carla 
Levy ‘75, whom Armena had 
trained, taught her Oberlin 
pupils. 

Patricia Jackson taught from 
1973-77 while her husband, 
Philip, was assistant professor 
of music history in the Conser- 
vatory. Before the Jacksons 
moved to Texas (where she is 
now teaching Suzuki piano in Waco), 
Pat and Armena trained Vicki Gotlieb, 
a private teacher, Barbara Salovich 
‘77 and Karen Swietlik ‘77 who taught 
the children in 1977-1978. In 1978, 
Armena trained Carol Lubetkin, Eileen 
Kardos ’80, Joan Redmond ‘78 and 
Barbara Brown ‘79, now teaching 
Suzuki piano in Little Rock, Ark. 
Zirka Sochan '77 observed and now 
teaches in Yonkers, N.Y. Mary Kay 
Waddington ’75 (harp), who lived in 
the apartment above Armena’s home, 
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heard (through the floor!) the many 
Suzuki pieces and ultimately devel- 
oped a Suzuki method for the harp! 
She now teaches it in Englewood, 
Colo. 

Presently, there are about 70 Suzuki 
piano students in Oberlin studying 
with Carol Lubetkin, Eileen Kardos, 
Armena Marderosian’ and Martha 
Stacy. Rosalyn Mendez ’80 is being 
trained by Armena to teach when 
Eileen Kardos graduates and Armena 
leaves again with her husband. 
Martha Stacy offered Suzuki piano as 
a special 1980 winter-term project to 
interested Conservatory students. 


Martha and I first approached Mrs. 
Kataoka about coming to Oberlin 
during a Suzuki Piano Institute in 
Memphis in August 1978. When we 
asked if she would consider working 
more intensively with teachers only, 
she smiled and admitted that she 
prefers teaching children—they are 
so lively and have no inhibitions or 
ideas about limitations. But after many 
trips to the U.S. she could see that she 
must work with the teachers. She 
said she would be glad to come to 
Oberlin. 

It was a reunion for us as we wel- 
comed Mrs. Kataoka to Oberlin for 
her first workshop exclusively for 
teachers. The week opened with an 
Oriental picnic lunch for her with 
some Oberlin Suzuki teachers past 
and present. The center of attraction 
in our picnic circle were two babies— 
Todd, 5 months old (son of Patricia 
Jackson) and Grikor, 11 months old 
(son of Armena Marderosian). 
Grikor even hada piano “lesson” with 
Mrs. Kataoka who encouraged 
Armena to listen to him and watch 
his very natural approach to the key- 
board. He made good tone using his 
foot! 

Forty piano teachers from the U.S. 
and Canada were deeply touched by 
Mrs. Kataoka. It seemed fitting that 
she gave each teacher a lesson on 
“Twinkle Twinkle Little Star” varia- 
tions and other simple pieces on the 
stage of Kulas Hall, where Dr. Suzuki 
had taught violin teachers and pro- 
fessionals similar children’s pieces 14 
years ago. As I watched each teacher 
having a lesson with Mrs. Kataoka as 
I hadin Matsumotoin1972,I] saw my 
dream being fulfilled. As one partici- 
pant said, “It was wonderful to see all 
of us together learning from her as 
students. In other circumstances we 
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Gretchen Smith gets advice from Haruko 
Kataoka. Elyria Chronicle-Telegram photo 
by Debbie Courtright. 


could have felt we were competing 
with one another.” 

Mrs. Kataoka concentrated mainly 
on teaching us how to produce beau- 
tiful tone, an integral part of Suzuki 
method. She warned us that if we 
simply teach all day and listen to our 
own pupils, soon our playing will 
sound like our pupils and they in turn 
will sound like us. She encouraged us 
to record our practice and listen to 
our own playing and to listen to 
recordings of the music we are play- 
ing. She especially enjoys listening to 
tapes of Vladimir Horowitz in her car 
on the way home from teaching. As 
for performing, she said, “I hope 
you’re nervous when you must per- 


form, but you must play well. If an 
adult hears the music enough, he can 
still play correctly even if nervous.” 

In addition to having individual 
piano lessons with Mrs. Kataoka every 
day, each participating teacher had 
the opportunity to teach an Oberlin 
Suzuki student while Mrs. Kataoka 
observed and later gave her comments. 
This was extremely helpful to the 
teacher who gave the lesson and for 
the teachers observing. 

Haruko Kataoka will again be the 
guest clinician for the Oberlin Suzuki 
Piano Teachers’ Institute, July 20-25, 
1980. For further information, inter- 
ested persons should contact Martha 
Stacy, institute director, at the Con- 
servatory of Music. 


Nn 


Alumni 
activities 


Career conference 


“The arts—front office and backstage” 


was the theme of a career conference 
in February with five alumni partic- 
ipants. 

The conference covered various 
aspects of less-visible 
jobs in the arts such 
as management, ad- 
ministration, adver- 
B tising, public rela- 
f tions, writing, teach- 
© ing and community 
Arts, 

Panelists explained 
the steps necessary to 
enter these fields and 
identified entry-level 
positions. They also discussed the 
skills a liberal arts experience can 
bring to these career areas and the 
role performance may have in the 
lives of those working primarily in 
non-performance areas. 

Henry E. Putsch, executive direc- 
tor for partnership of the National 
Endowment for the Arts, was the 
keynote speaker. His office is designed 
to enhance federal cooperation with 
state and local arts agencies. 

Panelists were Nancy Bick Clark 
‘73, media buyer for the D.H. Gar- 
field Agency and former public rela- 
tions director for the National KOOL 
Jazz Festival; William C. Moyer ‘52, 
personnel director for the Boston 
Symphony; Arno Selco ’67, visiting 
assistant professor of theater at Ober- 
lin; Terrence A. Tobias ‘66, presi- 
dent of Digital Recording Systems 
and co-founder and music director 


Clark 


26 


Mover 


for the College Light Opera Com- 
pany, and Ralph Williams ‘65, direc- 
tor of opera for the Richard Allen 
Center for Culture and Art. 


Apple Hill Chamber Players 

Four Conservatory alumni are mem- 
bers of the Apple Hill Chamber Play- 
ers, a nine-member ensemble which 
presented a guest recital in Finney 
Chapel March 7. 

The ensemble is the resident faculty 
at the Center for Chamber Music at 
Apple Hill Farm in the Monadnock 
region of southwestern New Hamp- 
shire. It gave its first performance in 
1968. The players engage in national 
touring and educational programs as 


Apple Hill Chamber Players in rehearsal. 


a consistent, unified group. 
Oberlinians are Mowry Pearson 
‘71, violin; Beth Pearson ‘68, cello; 
Robert Merfield ‘67, piano, and 
Richard Hartshorne, bass. Hartshorne 
studied at the Conservatory 1962-64. 


Club news 

BALTIMORE: Alumni are reorganiz- 
ing under the leadership of Nana 
Bragg Henderson ‘48 and Daniel 
Berger ‘54. Those who want to help 
can contact Mrs. Henderson at 3802 
Greenway, Baltimore, MD 21218. 


CHICAGO: On March 22, Nick 
and Phyllis Jones who share a joint 
appointment in the English depart- 
ment discussed “Feminism and the 
Literary Curriculum,” focusing on 
the impact of the growth of women’s 
studies on the college curriculum and 
on what questions feminist criticism 
raises about the authors who are read 
and the criteria by which they are 
evaluated. 


CINCINNATI: Robert F. Diehn ’37 
has volunteered to head up alumni 
activities. A get-together will be held 
at 3 p.m. May 4 at the home of Ellen 
Price O'Flaherty ’58. Midge Britting- 
ham ‘60, executive director of the 
Alumni Association, will show the 
slide/tape show “Oberlin Today.” 
Anyone interested in helping Bob 
should contact him at 2351 Beech- 
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mont Ave., Apt. 15, Cincinnati, OH 
45230. His phone is 513/231-2552. 


CLEVELAND: About 60 alumni 
and friends met March 3 at the Par- 
thenon Restaurant in downtown 
Cleveland for an evening of food and 
fellowship entitled “Grecian Delight.” 
Al McQueen 52, professor of sociol- 
ogy, spoke. The club is planning its 
second annual spring expedition to 
the campus May 3 to join the stu- 
dents for Mayfair festivities follow- 
ing a luncheon at the Oberlin Inn. 
Haya Rubin ’75, who will be the next 
club president, represented the club 
at the Club Leaders’ Workshop in 
Oberlin April 11-13. 


INDIANAPOLIS: A pot-luck dinner 
will be held April 26 at the home of 
Bill Vobach’51. Danand Anne Geddes 
Ogren, both ’76, represented the club 
at the April 11-13 workshop in Ober- 
lin. 


NEW YORK CITY: Under the new 
leadership of Larry Wexler ‘72, the 
club organized the reception that fol- 
lowed the March 27 concert of the 
Oberlin College Choir. As the kick- 
off lecture in a series by New York 
alumni, Andre Emmerich ‘44, art 
dealer and critic, will speak following 
a cocktail reception from 5:30-7:30 
p.m. on Monday, May 12, in the 
grand ballroom at the Brown Club, 3 
W. 51st St. All are invited. The New 
York Club has made special arrange- 
ments for its own “Oberlin Club” by 
affiliating with the Brown Club and 
using the building’s facilities. Alumni 
interested in joining the N.Y. Oberlin 
Club and receiving membership and 
building privileges should contact 
Larry Wexler at 115 E. 9th St. (Apt. 
10G) New York, NY 10003. Phone: 
(212) 254-0758. Larry represented 
the club at the April 11-13 workshop 
in Oberlin. 


Alumni groups in Birmingham 
(Mich.), Rochester (N.Y.), Albany, 
Portland (Maine), Boston, Providence 
and Westchester-Southern Connect- 
icut also worked hard to support the 
Oberlin College Choir’s tour during 
March. 


PHILADELPHIA: On March 23, 
Michael Ballard, a student at Eastern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, played 
Charles G. Finney at age 80 and 
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recalled the high points of Finney’s 
years at Oberlin. On April 20 the club 
gathered for brunch at Steve ’70 and 
Fran Katzman ’71 Meyer’s before 
attending the Music from Marlboro 
series where Carol Wincenc ’71 per- 
formed. The club will hold a pot-luck 
barbecue June 22 (rain date is June 
29). Call Fran Meyer (383-9060) for 
details. Barbara Drebing Kaufman 
‘77 represented the club at the April 
11-13 workshop in Oberlin. 


PORTLAND, ORE.: The club has 
published its second annual directory 
through the cooperative efforts of 
Julia Hull Ferreira ’51 and Jean Lager- 
strom Siddall ‘51. President Danen- 
berg will visit the club May S. Jeffrey 
Kilmer ‘63, club president, has details 
(phone 284-2423). Jean Siddall repre- 
sented the club at the workshop in 
Oberlin April 11-13. 


SUNCOAST: President Danenberg 
was the speaker when the club held 
its annual winter luncheon meeting 
March 1. Ruth Oltman 34, president- 
elect of the Alumni Association, spoke 
to a group of Sarasota alumni March 
26 and showed the slide/tape show 
“This Is Oberlin.” Dr. Elmina Lucke 
‘12 was hostess. 


TWIN CITIES: Alan Peters ‘79 will 
succeed Janice Greenfield Forsberg 
‘64 as president. He attended the 
workshop in Oberlin April 11-13. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: Joseph Eli- 
ash, director of Judaic and Near East- 
ern studies, spoke March 25 on Islamic 
government, discussing the Shi'ite 
concept of government including the 
differences between the Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s teachings and traditional 
beliefs. The club held its annual square 
dance on April 25 and planned a May 
3 tour of the Hillwood Estate, re- 
nowned for its magnificent collection 
of Russian art and beautiful 40-room 
estate house and garden. Gail Bres- 
low ’77 attended the workshop in 
Oberlin April 11-13. 


Unclassified advertising 

Teenager? Retired? Summer open? Live, 
travel and/or study in vicinity of Schwa- 
bisch Hall, near Stuttgart in southern W. 
Germany. I would like to be your personal 
escort or tutor. Write to Michele Wright 
’80, Box 2797, College P.O., Oberlin, OH 
44074, or phone (216) 775-6807. 


When Bernard S. Mayer ‘68, a member of 
the Alumni Board, returned to campus in 
March for a meeting of the Campus Affairs 
Committee, he took part in a panel discus- 
sion of “The Student Movement in Oberlin 
in the 60's.” Other panelists were Dean of 
Students George H. Langeler and Physics 
Prof. David Anderson. In 1967-68, 
Maver was president of Student Senate and 
Anderson chaired the Student Life 
Committee. 


HIRE A STUDENT! 


If your firm or organization is able to hire 
an Oberlin student for the summer, clip 
off this coupon and mail to: 


The Office of Career Development 
and Placement 

108 Peters Hall 

Oberlin College 

Oberlin, OH 44074 


Openings will be advertised to students. 
Students will contact you directly. 


Check if OC parent 


Name of firm or organization: 


Address: 


Phone: ( ) 


Description of job: 2 
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by Rich Orloff '73 


Oberlin and 
television: 
why neither 
prepares you 
for the other 


Since writing this article at the time of his 
class's fifth reunion, Rich Orloff has written 
episodes of Joe and Valerie’ and “Mork and 
Mindy.” He was a staff writer for the virtu- 
ally unseen spring 1979 series called “High- 
cliffe Manor” and he also worked on a still- 
unproduced NBC “pilot” show. 


television influences children. Asa 

child, my favorite activity was 
watching TV. My second favorite 
activity was pretending todo my own 
TV shows. Among the hits I created 
were “Rich Orloff and His Pals,” 
“Make Room for Rich,” and my favor- 
ite, “Flash Orloff Conquers the 
Universe.” 

I believed television. I accepted its 
presentation of life and its morality. I 
believed that good always triumphed 
over evil; that all problems could be 
solved in 30 or 60 minute periods, and 
that if Beaver Cleaver didn’t try heavy 
petting, neither would I. 

Television was not without bene- 
fits. It made me laugh and feel good. It 
stimulated my imagination. But, alas, 
it portrayed a neat, respectable, sani- 
tized world which I thought was real. 
Imagine my surprise when I grew up. 

I was at Oberlin less than a week 
when I had my first trauma which 
lasted more than 30 or 60 minutes. 
Indeed, | had many. In television jar- 
gon, | responded by seriously consid- 
ering cancelling myself. 

Instead, I grew. I was forced to. | 
fellin love with the process of growth, 
both the joy and the pain and the 
sheer ridiculousness of life. I had 
entered Oberlin out of touch with my 
feelings, insensitive and unaware of 
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the ways of the world. Four years 
later, I left Oberlin, more aware, 
more sensitive, and still unaware of 
the ways of the world. 

The fact is, life at Oberlin can pre- 
pare a person beautifully for life at 
Oberlin. But Oberlin misled me. It 
portrayed a caring, trusting, passion- 
ate world which I loved and thought 
was universal. Imagine my surprise 
when I grew up. 


My first job after Oberlin—the first 
job lever had that [knew wouldn’t be 
over at the end of August—was asa 
reporter on the daily newspaper of 
the fourth largest city in Arkansas, 
the Pine Bluff Commercial. I started 
work with the same drive, concern 
and passion with which I had ap- 
proached, at Oberlin, my column of 
satire in the Review, my film series and 
my social life. 

By the end of the third week, I was 
utterly exhausted and they still 
wanted me to work the next day. 

My co-workers approached their 
work with an attitude I had never seen 
at Oberlin. They viewed their jobs 
not as divine callings but as jobs. 
They would settle for good, rather 
than the best. On days when they 
were in bad moods, they'd settle for 
adequate. They were unlike my in- 
spired Review colleagues who could 
argue for hours on subjects nobody 
gave a damn about. | had disdain for 
my co-workers’ approach to their 
jobs. Unfortunately, their approach 
worked and mine didn’t. 

I was also disturbed by the level of 
social consciousness of many of the 
people at the paper, including the 
managing editor. Once, | suggested 


to the editor that we recycle our 
paper. Actually, I suggested it to him 
16 times. I even explained to him how 
it was done at Oberlin. He said I could 
return to Oberlin if I wanted. 

I also found myself unprepared for 
a social life without co-ops. None of 
the reporters viewed the paper as a 
social outlet: they didn’t seem that 
anxious to become close to one an- 
other; they weren’t concerned wheth- 
er or not the paper was a fun place to 
be, and worst of all, none of them 
minded that there was no volleyball 
net behind the newspaper office. 

I searched for other social outlets. I 
went to the Pine Bluff singles bar. 
Having grown accustomed to danc- 
ing at co-op parties, I found it difficult 
to let myself go to“I’m Proud to be an 
Oakie from Muskogie.” I became so 
flustered that I went up toone woman, 
didn’t know what to say, and ended 
up asking her, “College or the Con?” 

At Oberlin, I had prided myself on 
my efforts to winnow out my sexist 
habits and attitudes. Unfortunately, 
in Pine Bluff and elsewhere, I found 
those attitudes in great demand. | 
dated women who used words | had 
never heard before. Like mascara. It 
was four years after Oberlin before | 
dated a woman who offered to pay 
her own way. And she wasan Oberlin 
graduate. I dated several women 
whose career desires were minor and 
whose desire to be married were 
major. I didn’t date these women 
long. 


But back to Pine Bluff. I worked on 
the paper five months before I learned 
to cope with the necessities and limits 
of “working.” What made the period 
of adjustment especially difficult was 
that nobody had ever told me! might 
have to go through a period of ad- 
justment. 

I finally learned | liked reporting, 
and at the same time, I learned I loved 
humor writing. I left Pine Bluff and 
moved back to my home town, Chi- 
cago, to spend time improving my 
writing skills and to make ends meet 
by free-lance writing humorous arti- 
cles. That year I made $25. Fortu- 
nately, I still had my Bar Mitzvah 
money, which I realized I was never 
going to spend on grad school. Because 
I knew I would be spending so much 
time alone in front of a typewriter, | 
decided it was essential that I lived 
with other people. I found a houseful 
in Evanston, got a good first impres- 
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sion of them and moved in. Then I got 
to know them better. They were not 
your typical bunch of Oberlinians. 

Paul was in his late twenties. He 
made a good living being vice presi- 
dent of his family’s firm, a job that 
bored him but enabled him to have a 
stunning car, stunning clothes, stun- 
ning furnishings and a stunning girl 
friend who also liked stunning cars, 
stunning clothes and stunning fur- 
nishings. Paul’s biggest joys were his 
being with his girl friend and cheat- 
ing on his girl friend. 

Henry, nicknamed the Quaalude 
kid, didn’t particularly care for his girl 
friend. once asked him why he didn’t 
break up with her. 

“Eh,” he replied, “I’d just have to 
get another one.” 

Wilbur, had a bachelors of engi- 
neering degree from the University 
of Illinois. He made a good living 
designing sprinkler systems for super- 
markets. 

“Doesn't that get boring?” I once 
asked him. 

“Not if you're stoned,” he replied. 

Since then, I cannot enter a Fazio’s 
without a slight tremble. 

Frank was only 19 and had decided 
to take a year off between high school 
and college. I once asked him if he 
could remember the last time he went 
a day without a beer. 

Nope. 


On my first Sunday in the house, | 
came downstairs and Paul, Henry, 
Wilbur and Frank were watching a 
movie on television. I asked what it 
was about. Nobody knew. I said, “Hey, 
let’s go outside and do something.” 

Wilbur turned to me, slowly, and 
said, “We already did something 
yesterday.” 

In short, these guys were unmoti- 
vated, superficial, sexist alcoholics 
whose total social consciousness 
amounted to aiming for the garbage 
pails when they literally threw the 
garbage out. They did play volleyball, 
but it was never fun for me. They did 
things I could never adjust to, like 
keeping score—although they often 
did havea lot of difficulty remember- 
ing it. 

The first month I lived with them, I 
tried to show them tactfully how 
their lives weren’t worth much and 
how they should become sensitive, 
humanistic and goal-oriented like | 
was. They offered me a beer. 

For a variety of reasons, | didn’t 
move out. After afew months, I gave 
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Sexist alcoholics 
turned out to be 
tolerant, friendly 


up humorous prose and decided to 
write a television script. It was uneven 
but showed potential and I decided to 
try to make it in television, which I 
knew would entail moving to Los 
Angeles. Knowing that I was leaving 
these guys made them a lot more tol- 
erable. In fact, for the first time I 
relaxed around them. I began to like 
them, to appreciate them, and, in 
some ways, to admire them. Imagine 
my surprise. 

For all their many flaws, they were 
happier, more secure and better able 
to cope with life than I was. They 
were totally aware of what they could 
expect from life and from themselves. 
They lived in the present. They did 
find parts of their lives unsatisfac- 
tory, and they were trying tochange, 
slowly, patiently and witha minimum 
of stress. They were uncritical, non- 
judgmental and friendly. While I re- 
sented them at first, they tolerated 
me and my complaints more than I 
would have if I had been them. 

They saw no need to have me live 
life like they did, but they were will- 
ing toshare their lives and their joints 
with me if I accepted them on their 
own terms. If not that worldly or 
intelligent, they were street-wise. 
They were the sixty million viewers 
who enjoy Laverne and Shirley. 

They also cured me of: what I call 
the Oberlinian’s burden. We leave 
Oberlin and want tochange the world 
for the better, whether the world 
wants to or not. There were times at 
the Pine Bluff Commercial, for example, 
when I fought for certain ideals I 
believed in, which was good. There 
were times when | kept fighting and 
fighting, which was abrasive, pre- 
sumptuous and most ineffective. 

When I lived with the Evanston 
gang,Ispenta lot of time questioning 
values learned at Oberlin. And al- 
though I decided not to become an 
unmotivated, superficial, sexist alco- 
holic, I gained from these guys a bet- 
ter understanding, I think, of how 
bothered a person should be by what 


isn’t, and how essential it is to be 
aware of what can’t. And also how, 
sometimes, a beeranda TV showcan 
be better for you than an identity 
crisis. 


Before I moved to L.A., I took a trip 
east and visited Oberlin. It hadn’t 
changed except that all the students 
were younger-looking. 

There was a picnic dinner provided 
by Hi-C and all the co-opers were 
there, stuffing themselves. Students 
complained about how materialistic 
the world was as they listened to 
$700 stereos. The three members left 
in the Oberlin Radical Coalition were 
protesting a war to be announced. 
And the pressing issues of the day 
were still being debated on the Con- 
servatory bathroom walls. 

Seniors were still trying to make 
the exact right choice for their future, 
and they still didn’t understand that 
you usually can’t make the exact right 
choice for your future until you get 
there. Also, that the future will take 
up such a long time that sometimes 
making the right choice right off the 
bat can be exceedingly boring. 

One night with some friends I went 
to see a foreign film at Bryant- 
Kettering. I got that nostalgic, 
uniquely Oberlin feeling that can only 
be described as a stiff neck. After the 
film, I asked my friends what they 
thought of it. They used words like 
thought-provoking, puzzling and in- 
tense. I said it bored me silly. | added 
that if the filmmaker wanted to make 
it that difficult to figure out what he 
was talking about, I didn’t want to 
spend time watching it, especially if 
the film wasn’t going to be entertain- 
ing in the process. 

My Oberlin friends went into shock. 
One of them started having an iden- 
tity crisis. I offered him a beer. 

The next night, we watched stu- 
dents perform an obscure drama called 
The Barren. It took place in the Middle 
Ages. In Act One, the heroine learns 
she cannot reproduce. She bemoans 
her barrenness. She tells her hus- 
band. He bemoans her barrenness. In 
Act Two, the townspeople learn the 
news. Everybody bemoans her barren- 
ness. 

In the intermission before Act 
Three, I told my friends I was leaving. 
They said, “But you don’t know how 
it will end!” 

I said, “I know—They'll adopt!” 

Actually, I was told the play ended 


with the husband killing the wife, or 
was it the wife killing the husband? 
Either way, it was heavy and meaning- 
Ful. 

The play symbolized for me Ober- 
lin’s pretentiousness and lack of 
appreciation for the limits within 
which we operate. I certainly see the 
need toattempt things that are beyond 
one’s potential, especially at college. 
But I wished that, during my Oberlin 
years, there had been written and 
produced, and encouraged, more light 
plays within which student actors 
could excel instead of wallow. Per- 
haps a play about college life, cer- 
tainly a subject students should know 
about, to see if the playwright, direc- 
tor, and actors can reach a difficult 
but more accessible goal: to make life 
on stage appear as real as life offstage. 


After three years in Los Angeles, two 
struggling to get a writing job, and 
one working, | achieved a good life 
which I still hope gets better. At this 
point, I’m an adequate writer in a 
industry in which adequate writers 
are called excellent. I’m making a nice 
amount of money. In fact, I’ve made 
so much that if I had to go to Oberlin 
today, I could afford to. 

When I came to L.A., I quickly 
learned that the networks weren't 
waiting for an Oberlin grad to change 
the face of television. I was not sur- 
prised. If I had come straight from 
Oberlin, I might have been. I would 
not have understood a system that 
often rewards the least objectionable 
over the most interesting. Television 
isa medium that is always a business 
and only an art form when the people 
involved choose it to be. Responsibil- 
ity is nice but popularity is essential. 
Talent is respected, but it is not as 
respected as the ability to work within 
the system. 

If I survive within this flawed but 
potent system, it will be because of 
techniques I learned only after leav- 
ing Oberlin. But if I flourish within 
this system, it will be largely due to 
dreams and values that, at Oberlin, I 
learned were worth fighting for. 

So far, I think I’ve flourished about 
the best I could and no better. For 
example, some months ago! discussed 
story ideas with the staff writers of 
the series, Love Boat. 

Most television shows employ two 
types of writers. The first are staff 
writers, usually given the title story 
editor, who write some of the 24 or so 
episodes a series does per year and 
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who also develop stories and rewrite 
scripts that need improving until they 
are considered good. 

There are also free-lance writers 
who will be commissioned to do indi- 
vidual episodes of the series. If the 
free-lance writer’s script is satisfac- 
tory, he is often asked to join the staff 
of a show, where he will then start 
rewriting scripts that other free-lance 
writers had written unsatisfactorily. 

If any of you have questions about 
this system, trust me, so do I. 

As many know, Love Boat is a series 
where each week, for an hour, people 
take a cruise and three stories will 
occur involving the crew and guest 
stars. Thisis a decent enough premise 
for a series which, well, is the only 


series | have ever sworn at while 
watching. 

There are a few formulas in televi- 
sion that particularly offend me. One 
is where, for example, a person will 
act rotten for 28 minutes of a 30 min- 
ute comedy, when another character 
will tell that person, “Stop acting rot- 
ten.” And the first person will reply, 
“Okay.” 

On one Love Boat story, a guest star 
played the underhanded assistant 
recreation director who was out after 
the morally good recreation director's 
job. When her nefarious schemes were 
unearthed, her boss counselled her 
that it was better to be nice than 
sneaky. The assistant said, “Gee, | 
never thought of that. From now on, 
I'll be nice.” 
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Can you imagine anyone being 
convinced that this is how to rehabili- 
tate a sneaky, rotten person? I once 
believed it. Back in Evanston, on the 
400th time I learned that a roommate 
had forgotten to give me a phone 
message, I threw a fit. “You know, 
Paul,” I said, “you're really inconsid- 
erate!!” 

Paul replied, “I know.” Imagine my 
surprise that he didn’t follow the 
script. 


Why then was | willing to write an 
episode of Love Boat? Simple. My Bar 
Mitzvah money had run out. Also, I 
knew that of the stories I planned to 
suggest to them, the best I could be 
proud of, and the least | wouldn’t be 
ashamed of. 

One dealt with a widower who 
takes a cruise one year after his wife’s 
death. For this widower, the past year 
has been the best of his life. It’s not 
that he hated his wife of 20 years; it’s 
just that they couldn't relate that well 
and she was never a source of joy for 
him. 

On the cruise, he meets a widow 
who’s charming, sharp and vivacious. 
He’s attracted to her, until she com- 
plains about her late husband, who 
reminds him excruciatingly of him- 
self. And for the first time, he realizes 
that the dullness of his marriage was 
his fault. 

A nice little play, I thought, with 
some humor, some sentiment, some 
surprise. The staff writers listened 
and one of them said, “That’s a good 
idea. But for that idea to work it 
would take really good writing and 
really good acting. What other ideas 
do you have, Rich?” 

Was I surprised? Only momentar- 
ily. The response was the best I could 
have realistically expected. One might 
wish the show tried for subtler, more 
inventive and more sophisticated writ- 
ing, but the truth is that (1) Love Boat is 
popular as it is, and (2) there isn't 
enough talent in Hollywood, or any- 
where, to make every show on televi- 
sion brilliant. 

Besides, staff writers did react more 
favorably towards my next idea. It 
dealt with a recently divorced wife of 
a famous television celebrity, who 
has divorced him to get out from 
under his shadow and who has taken 
a cruise to get away fromitall. On the 
ship, she meets and falls in love witha 
prince of a small European nation 
who’s traveling incognito. When she 
learns his true identity, well, imagine 
her surprise! 
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My first offer to become a staff 
writer was on the then-new series, 
Three's Company. | had mixed feelings 
about the style of the series, but | 
knew I could learn a great deal from 
the job itself. After all, even James 
Brooke, who created the Mary Tyler 
Moore Show, got his first break writ- 
ing for “My Mother, the Car.” 

I took the job, learned a lot, moved 
on. While on the staff, | sometimes 
expressed dismay at elements of the 
show that bothered me. Nothing 
happened because of it. | considered 
dismaying louder, but why? The pro- 
ducers had a phenomenally popular 
show on their side. [had a few months’ 
experience and a B.A. from Oberlin. 

The next series I worked for was a 
pleasant, light comedy. I grewa great 
deal as a writer and was very lucky 
because the producers were warm, 
humble guys who not only recycled 
their script paper but were also open 
to suggestions and criticisms.I gavea 
lot of both. Some were taken, many 
were not. When decisions were made 
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last year’s 3.5 to 5.7 (125 points). 
Gordon, a 6’2” center, canned 52.9% 
of his shots. 


OBERLIN MPP. 
69, + Si Enantis 58 
74.4 JN Eadble 63 
50 Hope 41 
72 Wilberforce 61 
67 Heidelberg 57 
53 Ferris 49 
71 + Franklin 88 
65 Wash. & Jeff. (ot) 66 
59 Ohio Northern 61 
54 Capital Bz 
68 Rochester rie 
63 Ohio Wesleyan 49 
51 Kenyon 62 
72 Denison 85 
48 Muskingum 75 
72 Mount Union 58 
65 Wittenberg 79 
74 Marietta (30t) 73 
78 Wooster 70 
68 Baldwin-Wallace D7 
66 Otterbein 73 
68 Kenyon (ot) 70 


Special Olympics 

“Let me win, but if I cannot, let me be 
brave inthe attempt”...Special Olym- 
pic Oath. 

With this brief statement, Olympic- 
sized Carr Pool was transformed 
March B into a Special Olympic facil- 
ity as 164 proud special Olympians, 


and scripts were approved that | felt 
were bad, I was only momentarily 
bothered. First, because I had come'to 
respect the decision of most of the 
producers. Second, because a sign | 
have on my desk instead of a name- 
plate says: 

“It’s a living.” 

Because of what I learned at Ober- 
lin, | hope to go further in my career, 
to create shows that are entertaining, 
inventive and rich with the human 
spirit—and to put a volleyball net 
behind the studio. Because of what | 
learned after Oberlin, I’m grateful to 
be where I am. I never thought I'd 
grow more since Oberlin than in my 
four years there. I never expected I'd 
have to. But lucky me. Because of 
what I’ve gone through and where 
I’ve gotten, I now know I can finally 
relax and that I'll never have to go 
through any more growing pains as 
long as I live. 

I know what you're thinking. But, 
please, let me be surprised. 


aged 9-40, took to the water in the 
beginning of competitions that will 
end in national events this summer. 
Physically and mentally handicapped 
people from four surrounding coun- 
ties struggled and performed to the 
best of their abilities, one against the 
other, each against themselves. 

This area competition was co- 
sponsored by the Murray Ridge School 
(Lorain County Board of Mental Re- 
tardation) and Oberlin College. Eight- 
een college students, many of whom 
participate in a course entitled “Recre- 
ation and the Leisure Phenomenon,” 
spent most of the day cheering the 
Special Olympians on, helping many 
in and out of the water, and just mak- 
ing the day fun for the guests. Emily 
Knapton ‘83, daughter of Carol 


Schroeder Knapton ‘53, coordinated 
the facility and student volunteers 
for the college. 

In the Special Olympics, each par- 
ticipant is a winner, with medals 
awarded to everyone and ribbons 
honoring the most skilled. The times 
are not outstanding in many cases, 
but the courage to swim the distance 
and touch the finish is impressive. 

On April 5,a group of the swimmers 
from the Oberlin competition partic- 
ipated in the state event at the Ohio 
State Natatorium. 
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Libyan 
journal 


by Barbara Welling Hall 79 
Photos by Murray McClellan '74 


Oberlin I was awarded the 

Wolfgang Stechow Prize in art his- 
tory. I spent the summer working on 
a dig at the Demeter Temple in Libya. 
For two and a half months I was a 
governess for two six-year-old boys 
in Shahat, the modern name of the 
ancient Greek city Cyrene. Thanks to 
Donald White, the director of the 
University of Pennsylvania Expedi- 
tion, and Susan Kane, associate pro- 
fessor of art at Oberlin, I was able to 
participate in many of the expedi- 
tion’s activities. In addition to my 
work asa governess on the site ! came 
to know some Libyans and view their 
land and culture. 

May 25. We arrived in Shahat after 
a sleepless night in Benghazi. The 
rest house where the members of the 
excavation will live is divided into two 
complexes of rooms surrounding 
courtyards covered with grape arbors. 
My cot is 100 meters away from a 
Doric Zeus temple being reconstruc- 
ted by the Italians in town. It is 
strange to see 2,000-year-old (and 
older) columns and architraves held 
in place by modern scaffolding, just as 
if the neighbors are building a brand- 
new ancient house next door. 

May 26. I saw the site for the first 
time. It is a 20 minute walk from the 
rest house, through the woods, past 
the Italian house and ancient agora. 
We stood and looked at the Demeter 
sanctuary from the road on this side 
of the wadi. The Libyan landscape 
from the mountain or jebel down to 
the sea is cut by a series of ravines or 
wadis as if some gigantic and multi- 
fingered creator had raked the malle- 
able earth with his hands. Everything 
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looks appropriately tumbledown and 
overgrown for ruins. We walked fora 
long ways, circling back towards the 
Apollo sanctuary where we drank 
from a spring near the temple of 
Hades. My feet kept scuffing on sherds 
of pottery. Surface frags of Greek 
and Roman wares are as common 
here as bottle caps in New York City. 

May 29.1 started working with the 
cataloguer down in the pottery shed. 
Our job in the pottery shed is to bring 
down the wooden storage boxes, check 
to see if the labels accurately identify 
the contents and then retype them so 
that they are all legible. That in itself 
is tedious (especially with such a 
clunky typewriter!) but it is well worth 
the opportunity to work with such 
goodies. 

Yet in a way it is a letdown to see 
and handle such ancient ware so 
closely. In my hands, the black glaze, 
fikellura and chiote pottery feels only 
like terra cotta or clay. No magic 
emanates from the sherds. Even so, I 
hold my breath every time I have to 
carry the boxes down the ladder. The 
objects I hold in my hands are price- 
less and the ladder (as ladders go) is 
utterly worthless. 

May 30. Last night I was invited to 
the home of one of the Department 
of Antiquities’ inspectors for dinner. 
Ramadan lives on a street that runs 
into the side of a grand Italian stair- 
case. 

The four of us, two Americans, 
Abdul Qadr (Ramadan’s best friend), 
and Ramadan sat cross legged on the 
floor eating an incredibly spicy cous 
cous. No Libyan woman would ever 
have been invited to dine with un- 


married men away from her family. 
Somehow the fact that we are Ameri- 
cans negates our status as women. 
We spent a good deal of the evening 
making up bilingual puns and slowly 
sounding out large print words from 
Arabic magazines. 

Ramadan is being married next 
month to his cousin. Until he marries 
her she plays no part in his life. He is 
marrying her because he must marry 
somebody and his family will not 
permit him to marry any one of sev- 
eral other women he likes. No one 
has said as much, but now the money 
and gold jewelry he must buy her 
with will stay in the family. 

June 3. Workmen today! Perhaps | 
should say work boys; not one is over 
18, and most are 16 or so. They were 
all sitting by the barraca when we 
drove up in the station wagon. It 
seems so ridiculous and American to 
drive such a short distance. 

Getting things organized was diffi- 
cult. The Libyan boys didn’t help 
much, leaning on their shovels and 
each other’s shoulders. After a while 
some thistles were cleared and the 
fagoon (the toy railroad that must be 
pushed by hand and sounds like a 
small earthquake) was set in motion 
to carry dirt to the dump. 

June 4. The Libyan work boys have 
such sharp and sinister features. They 
all look very poor and undernour- 
ished and angry to me, but they are 
very friendly. Whenever I walk by 
they call out, ‘“Kefalik? Kwaisa? 
Humdileh!” (How are you? Good? 
Glory to Allah!) 

June 5. Several of us walked down 
past the cisterns and the soccer field 
to the New Souk to buy cookies, 
Nivea and a comb. We dragged along 
in the heat, but the sun is harder on 
my eyes than on my head, even with 
sunglasses and a broad-rimmed hat. 
Feeling conspicuous, even more so 
than in Spain, Italy or Greece. Tour- 
ists barely rate a second glance on the 
northern shore of the Mediterranean. 
The men who were putting in a new 
sidewalk just laid down their tools 
and didn’t even pretend to work when 
the three fair-haired strangers walked 
by. We are a triple oddity: pale, for- 
eign and female. Libya is a man’s 
world—no pretenses any other way. 
The only other women in the souk 
were shuffling about in cocoons, six 
meters of cloth between their skin 
and the sun warmed air. 

June 6. The department's library is 
close to the Apollo Sanctuary, near 
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Welling and Ramadan in the Apollo Sanc- 
tuary. The temple of Apollo is in the upper 
left hand corner. 


the conservation lab overlooking the 
jebel and the ocean 16 km away. On 
the outside, the Italian building re- 
minds me of my grandparents’ sum- 
mer home in New York State. The 
wooden slats are painted a dull for- 
sythia yellow and the lattice work 
window shutters and garden fence 
are bright forest green. But my grand- 
parents’ garden doesn’t have jasmine 
blooms and the path leading up to 
their door isn’t lined with Hellenistic 
and Roman life size and over life size 
statues of goddesses and funerary 
busts. 

Sulleh, the librarian who showed 
us around the three rooms of stacks, 
is proud of his collection. After our 
tour he made tea for us. Not English 
tea in large china cups, but Libyan 
tea. He made it by boiling at least 1% 
cups of sugar in a small pot with a 
handful of tea, making a thick syrup. 
It gave me quite a zing. After the first 
round he served us the tiny glasses 
again, this time with the tea delicately 
flavored with a sweet herb. 

June 7. I came up hard against the 
language barrier today. Arabic is like 
no other language I've tried to learn. 
The entire conception of what words 
are supposed to do seems to be based 
on a different principle. Yet it is a 
waste of energy to philosophize about 
it, | just better learn how to speak. 
This afternoon a team of work boys 
came bouncing into the barraca and 
finally, after a lot of charades, I fig- 
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ured out that the architect, who was 
working on the other side of the 
wadi, wanted some water. | trudged 
over with the kids and a canteen. 
When I got there, he was surprised, 
but was willing to drink. I could see 
the work boys doubling over with 
laughter and pushing each other 
around the site in a wheelbarrow. 
According to their trench master, 
they went running back to work 
shouting, “She doesn’t understand 
anything!” But they never told anyone 
what they wanted. 

June 9. Friday. Another day off. 
Today we went down to Apollonia, 
the ancient port of Cyrene. The most 
prominent ruins there are Byzantine. 
The churches have marvelous floors, 
broad and smooth expanses of marble 
that look like watered silk. I looked 
happily for a while at a simple colorful 
mosaic of a peacock in an apse. The 
professionals call it tired and careless 
workmanship. I want to know the 
story behind the clumsily set tesseral. 
It seems to me that negligent crafts- 
manship is not the only explanation 
for flawed work. I want to explore the 
possibility of poorly trained Byzan- 
tine artists who tried to make pretty 
patterns despite their lack of skill. 

June 10. This afternoon I took the 
kids on a hike down past the tombs 
below the site into the wadi. It is sur- 
prisingly fertile here. Only 30 km 
from the Sahara and the land is green, 
yellow and orange with peach trees, 
apricots and apples. A clear cold spring 
breaks through the ground about 150 
meters from the foundations of an 
ancient bridge. The boys and I played 


there for a while looking for turtles 
until some of Abdul Qadr’s workmen 
who were playing hooky found us 
and filled our hats with fresh fruit. 

June 11. Today is a holiday, the 
anniversary of the day the Libyans 
kicked all the Americans off the Air 
Force base near Tripoli. This morning 
in the catalogue room I helped iden- 
tify marble frags and I’m thrilled to 
discover that I can recognize a frag- 
ment of a kore preserving only the 
shoulder and part of the neck. 

In the afternoon several of us drove 
for an hour across the plain and the 
Jebel Ahktar (Green Mountain) down 
to Susa. From the jebel above, the 
colors of the sea were magnificent: 
deep turquoise, ultramarine and lime 
green in shifting pools. We were tak- 
ing the car to town to be repaired. 

We drove to the mechanic’s shop 
which was also his home. Yusif came 
to the door to meet us and led us 
inside to his courtyard. In the corner 
was a monkey in a cage and seven of 
the ugliest birds I have ever seen 
(moulting chickens) were squawking. 
A wild eyed two-year-old was beating 
every animal in sight with a broom- 
stick. His father, the mechanic, watch- 
ed placidly while his wife served us 
lukewarm orange soda. 


Three weeks into the season I had my most 
explicit lesson in the Libyan attitude toward 
archaeology. The Libyan government hired 
Anthony Quinn and a film company to make 
a documentary of the life of Omar Muktar, a 
Libyan hero who stood up against the Italian 
forces. It was decided to film part of the movie 
in Shahat and the movie's engineers made 
plans to set up housing for the actors right next 
to the Zeus temple. 


June 13. Yesterday morning they 
started digging trenches for sewer 
lines and bulldozed their way through 
six ancient walls in a day’s work. 
Members of the Italian team and sev- 
eral of us kept hopping down into the 
wound in the earth and gathering up 
pieces of bone and terra cotta which 
we placed in pessimistic little piles 
alongside the trench. 


It became obvious that the Head of the 
Department of Antiquities was required to 
pay more attention to the will of the govern- 
ment than to the preservation and promotion 
of antiquity. He refused to do anything to halt 
the progress of the bulldozers lest he appear 
subversive. At last one of the Uruguayan 
engineers at work in town saved the site by 
proposing alternative housing plans. The 
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View of the Apollo sanctuary from the jebel, 
looking towards the plain and the 
Mediterranean. 


movie was postponed until the next year. 


June 17. am surprised to discover 
that I am the same person here in 
Libya as I am elsewhere in the world. 
Everything else is different—the sun- 
burnt landscape, the impossibly diffi- 
cult language, the often irritating 
nonchalance with which the Libyans 
attempt (or, more frequently, ignore) 
everything. Yet the same things appeal 
to me still. Physical beauty heightens 
my senses, gives me a constant flow 
of daydreams. 

I feel safer in the Wadi Bel Gadir 
than I do in town. It is a dreamy 
world, wilderness in the raw, and 
soothing. The butterflies, eddies in 
the jebel streams, and rock cut tombs 
seem to be no part of my world, yet 
they are enchanting. 

Whenever the boys and I beat our 
way through the thistles and come 
across a scrap of clothing marking the 
boundary of a grape arbor, the sud- 
den intrusion of another person 
réminds me of our isolation. I am 
bound and determined to turn back to 
our site, but the boys drag me on. 

June 19. This morning I helped the 
architect in the field, measuring and 
leveling points so he can make an 
accurate drawing of the site. The sun 
slammed down on us for three straight 
hours, but I enjoyed accomplishing 
something in the field for a change. 
My job was to hold a tape measure 
and a plumb bob or my finger to var- 
ious stone protuberances (data 
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points) while the architect took angle 
and meter readings. It is a precarious 
site to work on. There were several 
times when I was standing on an 
uncomfortably loose fill or stone 
wobbling over the wadi trying to 
reach a specific datum point. So much 
for squirmishness. 

June 21. Murray McClellan brought 
out his binoculars tonight and we 
stared the full moon in the face. The 
rabbit and the man disappear when 
you look so closely. There is a ring of 
blinding white light just at the point 
where the sky touches the moon, and 
inside the craters and peaks glow 
fiercely, brilliantly. 

For a short time we watched a 
lizard preying on moths. He was an 
artist. He seemed to have a powerful 
attraction over them, because moth 
after moth did a dizzy dance around 
his head before flying straight into 
his mouth, courting death. 

After the show we went for a 
moonlight walk down to the Apollo 
Sanctuary. Through the binoculars 
the columns and architraves were 
surreal. Orientation and proportion 
were distorted, a 20th century per- 
spective. 

June 22. Summer solstice. This 
morning at 5a.m. three of us climbed 
through a hole in the fence of the 
Zeus temple to take pictures of the 
rising sun. When we first woke up 
the sun was not yet over the horizon 
and we looked at each other in an 
early morning haze and thought 
maybe the sun wasn’t going to rise at 
all. 

June 23. At last we have a hamar 
(donkey)! The boys have been talking 


about getting one for weeks. Now 
that we have her they won't get off to 
let her eat. This afternoon we rode 
down with Slayman, one of the 
workers, to get water from the well. 
We sat in the shade for a while rest- 
ing. An old man who guards the well 
told me in Italian about the wonders 
of the water in Cyrene. He spoke of a 
time before the Greeks had come 
when strong black men from the 
south of Africa would walk to Cyrene 
to taste the sweet water on top of the 
world. 

June 25. We had dinner early and 
walked over through the woods to 
the Agora for a big hefla (party). All 
of the men and boys and some of the 
women of Shahat were making their 
way through the moonlit Caesarium 
to the odon where television cameras 
had been set up. The theater was 
already crowded, but we saw a row of 
empty seats in the last tier and tried 
to sit down there before the guards 
spotted us and ushered us down to 
front center seats reserved for 
women, children and foreigners. 

The anticipation-before the show 
began, while the crowd was milling 
around and various Libyans were set- 
ting up the stage and checking the 
cameras, was just as interesting as 
the rest of the show. Just as in the 
cinema, people jumped over one 
another and pushed and pulled with 
the greatest of ease. | was surprised 
to see such a mingling of communi- 
ties: women dressed in the traditional 
cocoon affair and a few in snazzy 
evening dress. I couldn’t help won- 
dering what sort of friction existed 
between their families. 

There was a 15-man orchestra, 
three singers, two men reading epic 
poetry, a comedian anda dance troupe. 
All with Christmas tree lights blink- 
ing on and off and people running 
from every direction to adjust micro- 
phones. 

For a good long while one of the 
cameras was trained on us. When 
people stood up and started to shout 
the Americans Out Day cheer in our 
direction I was ready to leave, but 
everyone else said it was harmless. 
Sticks and stones... We lasted until 
midnight and left while most people 
were still yelling for more of the same. 

June 28. Tea time. The two six- 
year-olds run wild across the site 
shrieking, “Hallas! Shy!” (Enough! 
Tea!) Then we all quit what we are 
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doing and head up to the shade of the 
barraca to drink glasses of teaand eat 
chunks of bread spread with red hot 
pepper paste. Tea time is also Arabic 
lesson time. Usually I sit with Abdul 
Qadr and Abdul Ateef who teach me 
how to conjugate verbs and some 
useful Libyan slang. The lessons are 
cross cultural. Today when Abdul 
Qadr said that tea without mint was 
like a woman without a man, I re- 
sponded with “Waleer bedoun rajhul 
nafs semek bedoun dagheekga” (A 
woman without a man is like a fish 
without a bicycle). I told them that it 
was a popular feminist simile and 
they were utterly confused. 


Every afternoon on the site was unpredicta- 
ble. I kept expecting a pattern to establish 
itself. But there were too many contending 
forces; the six-year-olds, the professional 
archaeologists, the Libyan work boys. 


July 2. The fagoon fell in the wadi 
this afternoon. I was reading to the 
boys when I heard a tremendous 
crash and some yelling and scream- 
ing. When we ran down to the tracks 
the workboys were laughing and 
pointing at the car that had been 
pushed over the end. The rest of the 
work day had to be spent pulling it 
back up again with the winch we 
brought up from the conservation 
lab. 

July 4. If it were not for the barraca 
there would be no shade on the site. 
Here I will sit, looking out over the 
wadi until the boys return with water. 
The site is old, but the joy of tramping 
on ancient soil has wornas thinas the 
pale cloudless air. I feel as if I were 
breathing ina vacuum. I amhere, the 
barraca is here. On the other side of 
the wadi, a stone’s throw ora 15 min- 
ute hike to the wadi’s mouth and 
back, stand two pillars of a ruined fort 
like the legs of a giant bird. The space 
between us is filled with the broken 
wooden sound of crickets. As soon as 
the boys return, as soon as | walk 
beneath the sun, my mind will split 
and crack, aping the winding crevass 
of the wadi. 


At the beginning of the second month of the 
season my preconceptions of what archaeology 
would be like were doing battle with the actual 
experience. | understood my own attraction to 
the possibilities of discovering remnants of a 
past culture. I couldn't reconcile my expecta- 
tions of surprise and delight with the clinical 
limitations of the work itself. 
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July 7. The site of the sanctuary is 
rich and complex. Ido not understand 
the system of walls and terraces, the 
grid plan is our own arbitrary con- 
vention. lam unfair. lam much more 
interested in the stuff of votive pits 
than in the identification of walls. 

Murray has been digging a rich 
deposit, a sounding next to the peri- 
bolos wall. There are bits and pieces 
of marble statuettes, coins, nails, 
blades, buckets full of pottery sherds. 
All of this is fascinating, but what 
intrigues me most are the terra cotta 
figurines. I have handled tens of them 
in the catalogue room and labeled 
hundreds in the Libyan Register. 

There are a number of sixth cen- 
tury Rhodian animals. Stocky, solid 
doves, pigs, sphinxes. They are plea- 
sant to touch. Some are crudely 
carved, in others the artist’s concern 
is perceptible. 

The finds I enjoy the most are the 
fifth century female figurines. Dark 
and solemn “goddesses” seated on 
wing-backed thrones or standing with 
a pig or a dog in their arms. Even 
when they are complete they are not 
very large, a maximum preserved 
height of 11 or 12 cm. There is a 
larger size (always fragmentary)—a 
head may be 6 or 7 cm, but there 
aren't very many of those. 

In her wisdom, the cataloguer has 
identified the more carefully molded 
figurines as Corinthian, Rhodian or 
Attic. Those with rougher, less deli- 
cate features are local wares. I was 
talking to a friend a few days ago 


Hellenistic tomb on the Apollonia Road. 


about my gap in understanding the 
purpose of the terra cotta figurines. I 
don’t understand the worshipping 
mind that satisfies its desire to appease 
or call upon the goddess by dedicating 
to the divinity an image of herself. 
What were people appealing to? 
Vanity? 

July 9. One of the guards tells a 
story that his grandmother told him 
as a child. 

No man or woman could carve in 
stone the designs, statues, reliefs that 
litter the ground of Cyrenaica. The 
work is too fine. It is cut without 
error into the most relentless stone. 
When the Greeks came to these shores 
they found the earth glutted with 
shining translucent clay. They carved 
it easily with simple tools. When the 
work was finished it was set out in 
the sun and allowed to harden. 

July 10. What an adventure! It 
sounds like a sitcom based on foreign 
policy. 

Adrees (the boy next door) stole a 
clock and one of the boys’ toy wallets. 
One of the department’s inspectors 
reported the incident to the local 
police who thought that Adrees had 
committed grand larceny because the 
toy wallet was crammed full of play 
$100 bills. It caused quite a scene at 
the station because Adrees’ father, 
who is the town policeman, was 
pleased as punch to have been effec- 
tive in apprehending the criminal and 
there was general confusion over the 
watch which was the only valuable 
item and had been pulled to bits. 

July 12. We excavated a beautiful 
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relief. It is the prettiest find I’ve seen 
all summer. The fragment, approxi- 
mately 20 x 30cm, preserves a young 
woman from the knees to the head in 
classical drapery with one arm (bro- 
ken) held out to her right, possibly 
holding the torch of Kore. With the 
other hand she is undraping her left 
shoulder or lifting her peplos. She is 
gazing at a figure on her left which is 
almost completely missing. There isa 
lot of movement in the preserved 
relief which makes several of those 
who should know suggest that they 
may be dancing. 

July 14. Today we went to Ptole- 
maeus, an ancient city about three 
hours away by car. The site has only 
been sketchily excavated so we walked 
about in the tall grass and came upon 
a few buildings that were partially 
standing, some with a little modern 
help. One bath was in fairly good 
shape. On the floor I found the most 
complete Roman glass vessel I’ve-seen 
this summer. How difficult it was to 
put it backinits proper place knowing 
that the people who care are those 
who leave things for the tourists to 
walk off with. 

One opulent private home had been 
reconstructed. Once again I was en- 
chanted by the floors. The ancient 
world had a very daring sense of 
design. I don’t think that ina contem- 
porary home you could find such a 
range of patterns. Things must be 
“co-ordinated” now. 

July 15. This morning there was a 
cobra in the conservation lab. At first 
the conservators thought the hissing 
sound was a gas tank. Nobody would 
have thought that it was possible for 
a full-grown adult to jump through 
the narrow iron grating on the win- 
dow. I can deal with scorpions in the 
courtyard, but this is too much. 

July 17. Murray discovered a skel- 
eton, the first one on the site, in his 
trench between two fallen walls. The 
consensus is that someone was caught 
and trapped by the third century 
earthquake. 

The other crews have been hus- 
tling too. One area has been nick- 
named Raz el Tilel (The Palace of 
Statues) because five life size statues 
have been discovered there during 
the course of the excavation. Two of 
them are stillin the earth, lying cross- 
legged on top of one another. 

July 19. Yesterday in the field I 
brushed and scrubbed a pretty little 
under life size statue that Susan ex- 
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cavated on Monday. Her head is miss- 
ing, but she stands up to my shoulder. 

She is late Roman. She stands onan 
oval plinth and wears a very strange 
undergarment and a himation grace- 
fully, if unrealistically, carved. There 
is great variation in the texture of the 
marble. Her shoulders, upper back, 
and breasts are coarse and granular 
where they were exposed to the wind 
and rain. Her legs are silky. I have 
named her Penelope. 

July 20. I had fun playing with 
Libyan children behind the post office 
this afternoon. They were allso small. 
They were polite and extremely cur- 
ious. We counted from one to ten in 
both languages and did alphabets 
together. Mohammed, the 13-year- 
old, had an older sister who was con- 
vinced that the two six-year-olds were 
my sons. When I said, “Lala” (No no), 
she thought I had misunderstood and 
did wonderful charades of pregnant 
women. She asked questions about 
my rings and hair and could hardly 
believe that I wasn’t married. 

July 23. Murray and I quit the com- 
pany of bottlewashers (ancient and 
modern glass) and set off on our own 
for the tombs. We walked to the 
Necropolis on the Apollonia road and 
explored for several hours. It is not a 
monotonous tract of ruins; there 
seems to have been a good deal of 
room for individual taste. According 
to Goodchild, the Necropolis was 
known throughout the Greek world, 
a land of steep rock cut tombs facing 
the sea. 

There are carved limestone niches 
with shell apses, urns, acanthus leaves, 
boucrouteria and garlands. One of 
the tombs had the last little bits of a 


Welling at the Byzantine Church just out- 
side of the rest house in Shahat. 


Roman painting still clinging to the 
walls; a shepherd and his crook with 
goats and sheep nearby. The finest of 
all the tombs were the elegant family 
chambers carved to resemble Doric 
temples with galleries for sarcophagi 
cut in place of intercolumniations. 

While we were walking we were 
hailed by a man who wanted to take 
pictures of us with his wife, sister, 
and mother. They were from Bengh- 
azi; the women were wearing Wes- 
tern clothing! They had set up pantry 
in a deep, broad, semicircular tomb. 
The five of us exchanged token Arabic, 
English, Italian and Greek while we 
drank tea and grape juice and ate pis- 
tachios and cashews. 

July 24. I cleaned another statue. 
What a surprisingly emotional expe- 
rience! There is no way to get toknow 
a statue better than to scrape and pry 
centuries of dirt from her surface. 
Brushing and scrubbing, and then 
one last douse of water and she is 
there, as radiant as she can be, allow- 
ing for centuries underground. 

I never would have guessed how 
deep and convoluted the folds of her 
drapery were. How gracefully her 
arm is held against her body. It is not 
just that the sculptor learned a trick 
for making the body shine through 
flimsy layers of cloth. Even more 
intensely, with my hands working off 
the dirt, I seem to feel the bulk and 
direction of form underneath the 
stone swirls of her mantle. 

July 26. This morning I went down 
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Work crew celebrating after unearthing the 
first statue of the summer. 


to the Italian storehouse and worked 
my way into our collection. I won- 
dered what some future archaeolo- 
gist might thinkif she were to unearth 
this jumbled collection of statuary— 
an eclectic temple to a non-discrimi- 
nating goddess. It was well worth the 
crouching and contorting to get at 
the pieces I came tosee. The disrepair 
of one of the large limestone frags 
intrigues me. She is so sedate, still 
placid after being knocked about for 
15 centuries. The carefully articulated 
lines of her drapery and throne are 
almost disdainful in the face of such 
gouging, pitting, and chipping. You 
can take the stone out of the goddess, 
but you can’t take the goddess out of 
the stone. 

July 27. There is a marble inscrip- 
tion which hasn't been properly deci- 
phered. We couldn’t figure out what 
the long word in the second line 
meant. This evening I realized that it 
was to separate words and thought of 
some possible reconstructions for the 
lacunae in the first and third lines and 
came up with: “Extol the vow to 
Demeter Goddess with splendid 
lofferings].” 

Today was the last day in the field. 
After tea there was perfunctory 
sweeping to do. We all posed and 
smiled and took pictures of each other 
holding bottles of soda and squinting 
in the afternoon sun. 

July 28. The boys led me by a sort 
of sixth sense to an impressive cham- 
ber high on the cliff. When we disen- 
tangled ourselves from the vicious 
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blackberry bushes we were looking at 
a rich Doric facade with broad patches 
of red and blue paint still preserved 
on the triglyphs (blue) and metopes 
(red). It was obviously a Libyan favor- 
ite. The walls were covered with 
Arabic calligraphy. 

July 29. Tonight we went down to 
Yusif’s house for dinner. All 13 of us 
were fed stuffed peppers, zucchini, 
cous cous and melon to our fill and 
beyond. After dinner I was intro- 
duced to Samia, his daughter-in-law, 
and I was interrogated and inspected 
by various female relations. I stood in 
the courtyard failing in almost every 
attempt to communicate with the 
women clad in nylon nightgowns, 
polyester slips and rubber thongs 
(house dress). Did I want to marry a 
Libyan? Where were my mother and 
father? How much money did I have? 
How much would I cost? Yusif’s 
sister-in-law felt my breasts and hips 
to determine my marriageability. 
Afterwards Yusif tried to explain in 
Graeco-Italo-Arabic that he lived like 
an animal in Libya, the lack of enter- 
tainment, music, wine, and women 
bearing down on his soul. His son-in- 
law was a wealthy man, a town coun- 
cil member who owned a dining room 
set, bedroom canopy, TV and plastic 
flowers, although he could not read 
or write his own language. 

July 30. Crisis! Last night it poured. 
I lay stiff in bed, thinking that such 
rain could not be here on the edge of 
the desert. The tin roof sounded as if 
it would be beaten down by the storm. 
When we woke in the morning we 
discovered that all of the season’s 
photographic negatives had been 


drenched through by a crack in the 
ceiling of the catalogue room. We 
spent the morning soaking the nega- 
tives off of the glascene envelopes, 
washing them and hanging them up 
in the dining room where we hung 
several rows of clothesline. 

Aug. 1. Work has finished for the 
season, barring surprises. Several of 
us went to Ramadan’s house for henna 
treatments. Salheh, his wife, took 
charge while her mother and some 
neighborhood girls sat and watched 
in politely masked amazement. She 
mixed a bowl of henna with water, 
sugar and salt to treat one woman’s 
hair and to paint tiny designs with 
bits of twig on our hands. My palms 
look like they have the measles right 
now, or as if some freckles had tripped 
over my wrist. I love my red feet! I lay 
on the rattan mat with my head and 
feet propped up on pillows. Salheh 
plastered my soles with henna and let 
it sit for half an hour while I tried out 
my Libyan pleasantries. Now I’m ready 
to dance. 


I left Shahat with bright red feet. They 
were a reminder of the world I had come from 
for nearly a month after my return home. 

My tentative adjustment to life in Libya 
required an emotional involvement in simple 
daily situations which was no longer neces- 
sary or appropriate upon my return to the 
States. In Shahat I was constantly aware of 
my position wavering on the edge of American 
and Libyan culture. The work of readjusting 
to daily life at Oberlin involved a reevaluation 
of my role on the dig and my contact with 
Libyans. The process of reflection, an attempt to 
appreciate the summer as a whole, began on 
the last day in Cyrene. 


Aug. 3. Today I saw Cyrene from 
eight different angles. Murray and | 
spent the day wandering through the 
temples and paths from the Apollo 
Sanctuary to the Agora and back 
again. It felt good to get a sense of 
how it all fell together. We were 
standing on the Acropolis overlook- 
ing Old Shahat when the muzzin 
began his 4:30 prayer in the minaret. I 
will miss his wailing song. Even 
through the loudspeakers there is an 
enchanting, mystical quality that 
grabs my attention. “There is no god 
but Allah” rings in my ears in round 
sounding Arabic—la illaheh illallah. | 
will miss the daily tunefulness of the 
mosque. 


Letters 


Mistrust of pluralistic fiber? 
The article about black enrollment con- 
cerns (TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK, Jan- 
Feb 1980) disturbs me. Moral courage and 
pioneering spirit have been trademarks 
affecting statistics but not programmed 
by them. Yet in President Danenberg’s 
comments and the student action, I see a 
basic mistrust of Oberlin’s pluralistic fiber. 
Hysterical use of statistics alone to prove 
intentions and credibility is unfortunate. 
In a world long befuddled by statistics 
from Madison Ave. and economic indica- 
tors, I'm beginning to wonder if Oberlin is 
falling captive to appearances and betray- 
ing the less popular appeal to substance. 
Michael H. Lubas ‘69 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Mondlane memorial 

Eduardo Mondlane ’53 was assassinated 
in February 1969 while serving as presi- 
dent of FRELIMO, the liberation move- 
ment seeking to free Mozambique from 
Portuguese colonial domination. At their 
25th reunion in 1978 his classmates sought 
in various ways to honor him. Films by 
Robert Van Lierop of the Mozambique 
Film Project depicting the liberation 
struggle and the new government were 
shown. A panel presentation was made by 
Edward Hawley ('49-50, ’52-54t), editor 
of Africa Todav; George Houser, executive 
secretary of the American Committee on 
Africa, and Van Lierop with Prof. Al 
McQueen 52 serving as chairman. Gifts 
were solicited from classmates, teachers 
and friends of Eduardo to increase educa- 
tional opportunities for students in the 
country for which he gave his life. 

With the assistance of Prof. Alan 
Isaacman of the University of Minnesota 
this memorial to the life of Eduardo 
Mondlane is about to become a reality. 
Isaacman and his family have just returned 
from 18 months in Maputo, Mozambique. 
In conference there with Mondlane’s 
widow, Janet, and the minister of educa- 
tion the suggestion was made that the 
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gifts from Oberlin friends should be 
channeled through the Mozambique Edu- 
cation Fund. Specific books needed in 
Mozambique, including volumes request- 
ed by the Eduardo Mondlane University, 
are purchased through this fund. Those 
purchased with memorial gifts from 
Oberlin will be so designated and a listing 
will be sent to Oberlin College and to 
Janet Mondlane. This seems an appro- 
priate memorial indeed. 

Prof. Isaacman has reported to me that 
he experienced in Mozambique “a society 
amazingly race-free and reflecting the 
highest humanistic qualities’—the goals 
Mondlane envisioned and exemplified. 
He spoke of the work of Janet Mondlane 
who is currently in charge of all interna- 
tional agreements for the Mozambique 
government. The Mondlanes’ son will 
soon complete a degree in international 
relations in the U.S., a daughter is a 
recording artist in Switzerland and an- 
other daughter lives in Mozambique. 
Isaacman also said that a Friendship Soci- 
ety is soon to be formed, encouraging 
tourist travel between Mozambique and 
the U.S. 

Anne Cartmell Elder ‘53 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Praise for cover 

We think your Jan-Feb cover by Arline 
Bognar was clever and delightful. I stud- 
ied those buildings carefully. The old 
familiar landmarks evoke smiles of mem- 
ory and the new, seemingly huge ones tell 
me that we’ve come a long way since | 
graduated. 

I especially remember Tappan Square, 
beautiful in snow, as I walked to the old 
ODA building from the old French House. 
It’s all there in that cover, somewhere. | 
also read with interest the piece about the 
Ainsworth Collection. I spent two won- 
derful years in Japan, absorbing as much 
of the cultural heritage as I could while 


teaching at the American School near 

Tokyo. I’m pleased that the Allen Art 
Museum has such a collection. 

Ruthli Amsler Kemmerer ‘52 

Mt. Vernon, Wash. 


Social functions of athletics 

Aside from the subjective value derived 
from athletics, which is of course of tre- 
mendous importance, there is a social 
function. Particularily at Oberlin, where 
social consciousness is so acute, athletics 
must havea greater significance than box 
scores and crowds. It can serve in many 
ways to bridge barriers between vastly 
differing peoples. 

In a period when society is divided and 
subdivided into distinct economic, racial 
and religious sects, intercollegiate athlet- 
ics offers a unique opportunity to bring 
these groups together. Ona team, where 
dedication and sacrifice are essential for 
success, tensions and biases must be dealt 
with. Differences are recognized and in- 
corporated into the group’s efforts. Ath- 
letics remains one of the last refuges for 
differing peoples to gather and aspire 
toward a common goal. 

At Oberlin, athletics is one of the most 
effective attractions for Ohio students 
and Oberlin’s improving athletic program, 
therefore, is making a genuine social con- 
tribution to the community as well as to 
the individual athletes. 

Larry Jacobs ‘81 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Invest in S. Africa? 

That much of yourJan-Feb issue would be 
filled with anti-South African cant and 
drivel should not have surprised this 
long-term observer of the Oberlin pag- 
eant. 

Oberlin “liberals,” it appears, still seethe 
with intolerant fervor against anybody, 
anywhere, who dares to prefer his own 
race. They have learned nothing from the 
shambles that forced integration has made 
of American public schools, job productiv- 
ity and military morale. The egalitarian 
ostrich still has his head buried in the 
sands of self-indulged ignorance. 

There is certainly an impertinent char- 
acter about Oberlinians claiming to know 
what is best for South Africans. There 
was alsoa manifest and woeful ignorance 
of the infra-structure of modern South 
Africa displayed by your intrusive con- 
tributors. And it was only to be expected 
that the conservative American view, 
more kindly to South Africa than to 
almost any other foreign nation—after 
three centuries of almost mirror-like 
parallels in the experiences of settlement— 
would be totally ignored in so biased a 
presentation. 

What should have surprised even the 
most “liberal” of your readers, however, 
is the failure of any of your contributors 
to have addressed the subject of the rela- 
tive investment merits, although they were 
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advocating divestment of substantial assets, 
of present versus possible alternative 
portfolios for the College. The funds your 
writers would politicalize, after all, were 
not given to the College as the personal 
playthings of recent graduates but to 
fund an educational process, perhaps still- 
born, if any conclusion may be drawn 
from such intellectually undisciplined 
examples. 

As one who has invested in South Africa, 
increasingly, since 1961, I can report, 
without hesitation or qualification, that if 
the trust instruments will allow direct 
foreign investment, the trustees might 
well consider divesting some of their 
I.B.M., Sperry Rand, General Motors, 
etc., not because of those companies’ 
South African involvement, but because 
there are better ways to take direct ad- 
vantage of South Africa’s impressive in- 
vestment opportunities. 

The South African economy, and con- 
sequently the South African stock ex- 
change, is surely no less cyclical than our 
own. Being smaller, the short term ups 
and downs can be, if anything, more 
extreme. Still, in any extended period, a 
portfolio of “blue chip” South African 
shares will almost certainly out-perform 
a portfolio of “blue chip” American stocks. 
The South African bureaucracy does not 
display the hatred of profits that is so 
evident among the civilian cadres in Wash- 
ington. There remains, also, a more no- 
ticeable pioneer spirit, untarnished by 
two generations of apologetic American- 
ism at home. As a consequence, a little 
more entrepreneurial zest is evident anda 
South African company can still fire a 
lazy, dishonest or incompetent employee 
with much less fear of harassment by 
government-subsidized, ethnically or sex- 
ually paranoid activists. 

Thus, while the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average is at this date (February 23), 13% 
below its January 1966 level, the Johan- 
nesburg Actuaries Industrial Index (con- 
verted into dollars) is 338.8% of its Janu- 
ary 1966 level and the over-all level of 
South African shares (converted into dol- 
lars) is at 375% of their January 1966 
level. Any trustee who ignores that kind 
of performance is seriously negligent. 

| would be happy to recommend select 
South African shares should the trustees 
decide to divest part of their present 
portfolio. 

For your columns, I would suggest a 
little more balanced presentation. You do 
not improve the image of the college by 
creating an impression that a large pro- 
portion of its graduates are involved in 
misinformed, half-thought-out crusades 
to misapply trust funds in order to try to 
force people they know next to nothing 
about to change a life style we might do 
well to emulate. 

William Flax ‘56 
Cincinnati 
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VIABLE DEMOCRACY by Michael 
Margolis ‘61. Penguin. $3.95, paper. Con- 
cerns the problem of providing viable 
democratic government in the last decades 
of the 20th century. Margolis says today’s 
citizen has lost control of his government 
because of the inherent impossibility of 
employing political institutions and pro- 
cesses that were designed to cope with 
problems of the 18th century instead of 
the 20th. He presents an outline of how 
political institutions and processes can be 
arranged tocope better with 20th century 
problems while preserving the popular 
participation and control that are central 
to liberal democracy. 

Margolis is associate professor of polit- 
ical science at Pitt. He is co-author of Polit- 
ical Stratification and Democracy (1972). In the 
section “Acknowledgements” of Viable 
Democracv, Margolis thanks Profs. J.D. 
Lewis ‘28 and Aaron Wildavsky who 
“started me down these roads when! was 
their student at Oberlin.” 


THE PARIS DROP by Alan Furst ‘62. 
Double day. $8.95. The main character of 
this novel, Roger Levin, makes a simple 
delivery —$100,000 in untraceable bills— 
to Paris, no questions asked. His promise 
to deliver a City College class ring for his 
uncle turns out to be less harmless than it 
appeared. Levin finds himself caught 
among Arabassassins, expatriate wheeler- 
dealers, double agents and femmes fatales. 
Buyers and sellers take him apart piece by 
piece when his curiosity rises, until he 
finds, underneath the irony and poses, his 
wandering conscience. This spy thriller is 
complete with flashes of wild humor and 
fast-paced international intrigue. Furst is 
the author of Your Dav in the Barrel, which 


was nominated for an Edgar award. 


THE FEDERAL PRESENCE: Architecture, 
Politics and Symbols in U.S. Government 
Building, by Lois Craig ’52 and the staff of 
the Federal Architecture Project. MIT 
Press. $37.50. Illustrated with 900 photo- 
graphs and drawings this is a major pic- 
torial resource for the architectural histo- 
rian as wellas a sort of American album or 
scrapbook of a special aspect of our cultur- 
al history. Americans whose image of 
federal architecture is dominated by the 
blank-faced government office building 
may be surprised to learn that it has var- 
ied and colorful antecedents. Post offices, 
courthouses, customhouses and other 
government structures of the most utili- 
tarian purpose have followed the fashions 
of their day, from Jeffersonian classicism 
to Victorian eclecticism, Beaux-Arts 
grandeur and heroic modern in its famil- 
iar adaptation to the requirements of the 
bureaucratic state. Federal buildings have 
contributed at least as much to America’s 
architectural tradition as they have derived 
from it. 

Documenting the enormity of the 
government's role as builder, planner, 
client and patron, this book expands the 
definition of public architecture to include 
such topics as the popular symbolism of 
national celebrations and world’s fairs, 
the social and cultural programs of the 
New Deal, conservation and the National 
Park system and the primary example of 
spatial definition, the exploration and set- 
tlement of the American continent. 

Craig has written extensively on urban 
affairs. More recently she directed the 
Federal Architecture Project for the 
National Endowment for the Arts. 


ARROW’S THEOREM: THE PARADOX 
OF SOCIAL CHOICE. A Case Study in 
the Philosophy of Economics by Alfred F. 
MacKay. Yale U. Press. $14.50. Political 
theory and welfare economics share a 
fundamental interest in the Combination 
Problem: how to combine individuals’ 
preferences to get a collective choice. 
Arrow’s Theorem proves that the Com- 
bination Problem is not solvable, given 
certain “rationality” conditions on a com- 
bination device. This surprising result 
appears to terminate 2,000 years of 
searching for an ideal democratic political 
system and to have equally dramatic, 
negative implications for the prospects of 
progress in welfare economics. This book 
attempts to understand and explain 
Arrow’s Theorem and to dispel the air of 
paradox that surrounds the result. 
MacKay examines Arrow’s “rationality” 
conditions and explores the ways of re- 
solving the paradox. He is associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy and department chair- 
man. 


Considered for a decade to be one of 
America’s best poetry magazines, 
FIELD now presents an exciting series 
of outstanding, book-length transla- 
tions of important contemporary poets. 


Volume 1: THE STORM AND OTHER 
POEMS by Eugenio Montale, trans- 
lated from the Italian by Charles 
Wright, 141 pages, 98.95 hardcover, 
$3.95 paperback. 

Winner of the 1979 P.E.N. translation 
prize— 

Volume 2: HOMAGE TO THE LAME 
WOLF by Vasko Popa, translated from 
the Yugoslavian by Charles Simic, 131 
pages, %8.95 hardcover, $3.95 paper. 
Volume 3: SAGITTAL SECTION by 
Miroslav Holub, translated from the 


Czech by Dana Habova and Stuart 
Friebert. 
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FIELD, Rice Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Please send me: 

0) Series 1: The Storm and Other Poems 
cloth, $8.95 each 
paper, $3.95 each 

O Series 2: Homage to the Lame Wolf 
cloth, $8.95 each 
paper, $3.95 each 

0) Series 3: Sagittal Section 

________ cloth, $9.95 each 

paper, $4.95 each 


Enclosed is a check for $ 
payable to FIELD 


Total 


Name 


Address 


State . Zip 


THE NAMES OF A HARE IN ENGLISH 
by David Young. U. Pittsburgh Press. 
Cloth, $8.95. Paper, $3.95. A collection of 
poems, the title poem is an essay on the 
shaping powers of language in which 
Young plays with sounds and the rhythm 
of common speech. He is professor of 
English and author of Sweating Out the Win- 
ter, Boxcars and Work Lights, all books of 
poems. He is also author of two critical 
studies of Shakespeare and is editor of 
FIELD: Contemporary Poetry and Poetics. 


MIDWEST MEETS MIDEAST by Marjorie 
Hayes Barnes ‘24k. Exposition. $4.50. An 
account of Barnes’ 2% years in Iran when 
her husband was posted in Meshed as an 
agricultural education advisor. She recalls 
the shopping tours of the bazaars, the 
many homes in which children are seen 
making oriental carpets and gives an 
overall view of Iranian customs from an 
inside perspective. While in Iran, Mrs. 
Barnes taught English at the Iran- 
American Society where she instructed 
Iranian students and government leaders. 
She and her husband are retired teachers 
and live in Coldwater, Mich. 


APPALACHIAN TRAIL text by Sandra 
Kocher ‘56, photographs by Michael 
Warren. Graphic Arts Center Publishing 
Co. $18.95. The Appalachian Trail, stretch- 
ing 2,000 miles from Maine to Georgia, is 
presented in 86 photographs taken over 
several years with accompanying text, 
explaining the history, construction and 
purpose of the longest continuously 
marked footpath in the world. The pho- 
tographs visually tell the story of the 
Trail as it follows the ridges and valleys of 
the Appalachians southward from Mt. 
Katahdin, Maine, to Springer Mountain 
in Georgia. The text includes quotes from 
Benton MacKaye, a forester, philosopher 
and regional planner who founded the 
Trail in 1921. Kocher is an artist, art his- 
torian and assistant professor of art at 
Worcester State College. She is also a 
member of the Appalachian Mt. Club, 
Sierra Club, Wilderness Society and 
Friends of Nature. 


STREET-LEVEL BUREAUCRACY: Dilem- 
mas of the Individual in Public Services, 
by Michael Lipsky ‘61. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation (dist. by Basic Books Inc.) $10. 
Examines human-service bureaucracies— 
schools, courts, welfare agencies—at the 
point where policy is translated into prac- 
tice by “street-level bureaucrats,” those 
employees who work directly with the 
public, including teachers, police officers, 
legal aid lawyers and social workers. Lipsky 
shows how street-level bureaucrats make 
a great deal of actual policy because of the 
ambiguous and conflicting goals within 
each public-service bureaucracy and the 
wide discretion necessarily granted its 
workers. 

The policy consists of the shortcuts, 
routines and simplifications that are devel- 


oped in order to cope with huge caseloads, 
ambiguous assignments, even danger. 
These work practices and orientations 
are developed and defended even though 
they undermine agency objectives or con- 
tribute to manipulating citizens on the 
agencies’ behalf. 

Lipsky observes that real reform can 
only come from changes in what the 
society wants and expects of its public 
services. He discusses the threat to the 
quality of public services posed by the 
current fiscal crisis and suggests condi- 
tions that would better support a recon- 
stituted public sector dedicated to appro- 
priate service and respect for clients and 
more likely to produce effective service 
providers. 

Lipsky is professor of political science at 
MIT and director of policy studies of the 
Legal Services Institute. 


ANTISLAVERY RECONSIDERED: New 
Perspectives on the Abolitionists, edited 
by Lewis Perry ‘60 and Michael Fellman 
‘66. Louisiana State Univ. Press. $22.50. 
Fourteen contemporary essays study the 
antislavery movement. One discusses the 
black role in abolition while others look 
for relationships between antislavery and 
other aspects of reform, e.g., feminism. 
These essays make fresh attempts at 
understanding the abolitionist by deepen- 
ing our understanding of the era. Perry is 
professor of history at Indiana U. and is 
editor of the Journal of American History. He 
is also author of Radical Abolitionism and is 
coeditor of Patterns of Anarchy. Fellman is 
associate professor of history at Simon 
Fraser U., Burnaby, British Columbia. 


CHILDHOOD, MARRIAGE AND RE- 
FORM: Henry Clarke Wright, 1797-1870, 
by Lewis Perry ‘60. U. Chicago Press. $20. 
An analysis of the life of a controversial 
abolitionist, pacifist, anarchist and femi- 
nist. Perry researched Wright’s lectures, 
intimate diaries and autobiography to 
show the shifts in religious values, the 
emergence of romanticism and key 
changes in American attitudes toward 
birth, marriage, work, illness, death and 
the afterlife. He shows that to become a 
reformer in the 19th century, as Wright 
was, was both an expression of certain 
radical values and the creation of a new 
kind of career. Thomas Haskell, Rice U., 
describes the work as “a significant con- 
tribution to 19th century cultural history, 
to the history of social reform and femi- 
nism, and to psychohistory, and a moving 
story of a lonely, questing life, one which 
will generate as much excitement for its 
ingenious approach as for its content.” 
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Losses in the Oberlin family 


Emeritus faculty 


Chester L. Shaver ‘28, Feb. 2 at Elyria Memori- 
al Hospital, of cancer. He retired in 1974 after 
teaching English at Oberlin for 44 years and 
chairing the English department for nine years. 

Mr. Shaver was born in Somerset, Pa., Nov. 
23,1907, and was graduated summa cum laude 
in English and classics. He received the A.M. in 
1929 and the Ph.D. in English literature from 
Harvard in 1937. He joined the faculty as 
instructor in 1930, became assistant professor 
in 1941, associate professor in 1947 and pro- 
fessor in 1950. He was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and chaired the English department 
1952-55 and 1964-70. 

He was a specialist in the works of William 
Wordsworth and was editor (1967) of the 
revised edition of The Letters of William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth, 1787-1805, published by 
Oxford University’s Clarendon Press. He pub- 
lished articles on Wordsworth and Chaucer in 
learned journals and wrote articles on Byron, 
DeQuincy, Keats, Shelley and Wordsworth in 
the Encyclopedia International (1965). His articles 
and reviews appeared in the London Times Liter- 
ary Supplement, the Saturday Review, Notes and 
Queries and Modern Language Notes. 

Last spring, Garland Publishing released the 
Wordsworth Library Catalogue, a detailed record of 
books owned by the poet, compiled by Mr. 
Shaver and his wife, the former Alice Crafts 
‘36. 

Mr. Shaver was on the board of advisors of 
The Wordsworth Circle, a quarterly journal devoted 
to studies of the work of English romantic writ- 
ers. He was an honorary trustee of Dove Cot- 
tage, the English center for Wordsworth 
studies. 

His research took him to numerous places in 
England as well as to France and Western 
Germany. While on leave in 1972, Mr. Shaver 
continued his work on the relationship of cer- 
tain poems by Wordsworth, Byron and Shelley 
to their landscape settings in Italy, Switzerland 
and Scotland. 

He received the Bowdoin prize and medal in 
classics from Harvard in 1929 and the Dexter 
Traveling Scholarship there in 1937. He also 
studied at Cornell and was a special student at 
Columbia in 1929 while teaching English at 
Long Island University. 

Mr. Shaver was listed in Who's Who in America 
and was a member of the Modern Languages 
Association, the AAUP and other professional 
societies. He had beena trustee anda deacon at 
the First Church in Oberlin. 

In addition to his wife, he leaves children 
Philip ‘59 and Anne Shaver-Crandell ‘62, and 
three grandchildren. His mother, the former 
Elizabeth Linn, studied in the Conservatory in 
1901-02. 


Marion L. Sims, Feb. 29 inthe Tressie Nursing 
Home, Oberlin. She began her career at Ober- 
lin in 1936 as associate professor of singing, 
became professor in 1945 and retired in 1958. 

Prof. Sims was born June 3, 1892, in Troy, 
N.Y. She graduated from the Troy Conserva- 
tory of Music in 1909 and then became a stu- 
dent of Frederick E. Bristol and May Laird- 
Brown in New York City. From 1914 to 1928 
she was an assistant to Bristol and Herbert 
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Witherspoon and for 11 years was a singing 
teacher, accompanist and coach for profes- 
sional singers in the city. 

Prof. Sims was listed in Who's Who in 1951. A 
sister, Frances, with whom she lived for many 
years, died in 1973. 


Former faculty 


Arthur W. Poister, Feb. 25 in Durham, N.C. A 
renowned organist and lecturer, he was pro- 
fessor of organ 1938 to 1948 and returned to 
Oberlin in 1968 and 1971 as visiting professor. 
He also participated in a number of master 
classes at the Conservatory. 

Born June 13, 1898, in Galion, Ohio, Mr. 
Poister was assistant to Edwin A. Kraft at Trin- 
ity Cathedral in Cleveland (1919-20) and for 
the next eight years was director of music at 
Central High School in Sioux City, lowa. He 
was also organist and director of music at the 
First Congregational Church in Sioux City. 

From 1928 to 1937 he was professor of organ 
theory at the University of Redlands, Calif., 
and organist and choir master at the First Bap- 
tist Church. Recognized as a scholar of Bach, 
he presented the complete organ literature of 
Bach ina series of 20 recitals and 12 lectures at 
Redlands over a four month period and con- 
tinued to perform all Bach programs. He spent 
a year at U. Minnesota before joining the Ober- 
lin faculty and he left Oberlin to become pro- 
fessor of organ at Syracuse University until 
1967 when he retired. 

Prof. Poister received the Mus.B. (1925) and 
Mus.M. (1931) from the American Conserva- 
tory in Chicago and later received the honor- 
ary Mus.D. from Southwestern College and 
the L.H.D. from Syracuse. He studied privately 
in Paris with Marcel Dupre and in Leipzig with 
Karl Straube. He was an associate of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists and a member of the 
Musicians Guild of America. In 1967, Syracuse 
and the American Guild of Organists estab- 
lished endowed scholarship funds in his honor 
and Oberlin established the Arthur Poister 
Lectureship. In 1975, he received a Distin- 
guished Service Medal from Syracuse. 

In addition to his teaching, Prof. Poister gave 
numerous master classes, workshops and recit- 
als at colleges and universities throughout 
his career. In 1931 he wrote a “Choral Sym- 
phony for Organ and Orchestra” which was 
performed by the Los Angeles Symphony under 
the direction of Arthur Rodzinski. 

After his retirement from Syracuse, where 
he was also director of music at Hendricks 
Chapel (1948-65), he was artist-in-residence at 
Hollins College for a year and taught at U. 
Colorado, Drake U. and Longwood College in 
Farmville, Va. For the last five years, he and his 
wife, the former Dorothy Broeland ‘41, lived in 
Raleigh where Mr. Poister was on the faculty 
at Meredith College. In December 1979, at age 
81, he gave a master class in organ at Peabody 
Conservatory. 

Prof. Poister leaves his wife, who had been 
his pupil at Oberlin, son Theodore, daughter 
Wendy and three grandchildren. His first wife, 
Mary R. Jones whom he married in 1923, died 
in 1940. 


A memorial service was held Feb. 29 in 


Christ Church, Raleigh. David Boe, dean of the 
Oberlin Conservatory and professor of organ 
and harpsichord, attended. He received the 
Mus.M. from Syracuse in 1960 and studied 
under Prof. Poister. David Lynch 62 and Brock 
Downward ‘68 participated in the service. 
Fenner Douglass ‘42, former Oberlin professor 
of organ and harpsichord, gave the eulogy. 

Contributions may be made to the Poister 
Prize Fund at the Syracuse U. School of Music, 
the Poister Lectureship at the Oberlin Conser- 
vatory or the Poister Scholarship Fund of the 
Syracuse Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists. 


Former staff 


Dorothy H. Brough, Feb. 22 in Highland, 
Calif., after a heart attack. She was an assistant 
in the office of the women’s gymnasium from 
1957 to 1970 when she moved to California. 

Born July 25, 1911, in St. Albans, Vt., Mrs. 
Brough lived in Elyria from 1930 to 1957. She 
was a member of the East Oberlin Community 
Church. She leaves two children, a step- 
daughter, five grandchildren, three great- 
grandchildren and a brother. 


Ruth Ward, July 20 in Warren, Pa. She was 
assistant to the registrar 1922-23. She married 
F. Earl Ward ’22, ‘23 A.M., July 1, 1922, and 
they moved to New Wilmington, Pa., where he 
was an instructor of English at Westminster 
College. In 1926 they moved to St. Paul, Minn., 
where Mr. Ward was assistant professor (later 
promoted to associate, then professor) of Eng- 
lish at Macalester College. He retired in 1963 
and died six years later. Before coming to Ober- 
lin, Mrs. Ward attended Hoff Business College 
in Warren, worked for the Navy in Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1918-19, was a note clerk for the 
Warren National Bank and a secretary for 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. in Buffalo. 


Emeritus faculty widow 
Mildred C. McEwen, Feb. 9 in Oberlin, her 


residence since 1919. She was the widow of 
Robert S. McEwen who taught zoology from 
1917 until his retirement in 1953. He died in 
1967. 

Mrs. McEwen was born in Brooklyn Aug. 6, 
1892. She graduated from Packer College and 
was a member of the Oberlin Board of Mental 
Health, past treasurer of the League of Women 
Voters, member of Planned Parenthood and 
active in the Women’s Fellowship of First 
Church. 

She leaves sons Robert T. ‘51 and William 
and six grandchildren. 


Former faculty widow 


Lillian N. Wittke, Feb. 9 at her home in Cleve- 
land Heights. She was 87. She was the widow 
of Carl F. Wittke who was dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences and history professor 
1937-48. He died in 1971. They met at Ohio 
State when he was history instructor and she 
worked in the university library. At the time, 
Mr. Wittke was a widower with a son, Carl. 
The Wittkes were married in 1921. In 1948, 
they moved to Cleveland where he was dean of 
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Western Reserve University’s graduate school, 
vice president of the university and professor 
of history and chairman of the department. 

While living in Columbus, Mrs. Wittke stud- 
ied journalism and German at Ohio State and 
graduated summa cum laude in 1934. She also 
studied at the Cleveland Art Institute. She was 
a volunteer in Planned Parenthood and a mem- 
ber of the Western Reserve Historical Society, 
the Cleveland Art Museum and the University 
Women’s Club. She leaves her stepson and two 
grandchildren. 


Academy 


Carissa Hardy, Jan. 25 in Oberlin. She was 
born Aug. 13, 1891, in Williamsport, Pa., spent 
some time in Chicago and Philadelphia teach- 
ing piano in the public schools and taught pri- 
vately in Oberlin for many years. She gradu- 
ated from the Academy in 1911 and took 
courses at the Conservatory 1923-28. 


1908 


Elizabeth Allen Hull, Feb. 6. She was born in 
Thompson, N.D., Oct. 21, 1885, and taught 
Greek, Latin and botany in the high school at 
Maquoketa, Iowa, prior to her marriage to 
Grover H. Hull 08 in 1912. She was a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Mrs. Hull was a founding member of the 
Lakewood (Ohio) Research Club and a long- 
time board member of the Lakewood YWCA. 
She worked as a volunteer reader at the Brad- 
ley Road Hospital until she was well into her 
80’s and she was class agent 1971-73. She was a 
member of Lakewood Presbyterian Church for 
33 years before moving to Bay Village (Ohio) 
where she was a member of Bay Presbyterian 
Church for 30 years. 

Mr. Hull died in 1942. Mrs. Hull leaves child- 
ren Allan 35, John ‘38, Virginia Baker ‘43 and 
Marjorie Kropp ‘49, 15 grandchildren and nine 
great-grandchildren. 


Rolla J. Shale, M.D., Jan. 26 in Mesa, Ariz., 
where he had resided since 1959. 

Dr. Shale was born in Burgoon, Ohio, Sept. 
9,1885. He received the M.D. from Johns Hop- 
kins in 1912 and practiced in Cleveland from 
1915 to 1937 except for three years (1917-20) 
when he was a lieutenant in the Navy Medical 
Corps. 

After receiving the M.S. in Public Health 
from U. Michigan in 1938, Dr. Shale was 
health officer in Weld County, Colo. (1938-39), 
Ontonagon and Baraga counties in Michigan 
(1939-42), Hillsborough County, Fla. (1942- 
43) and Helena, Mont. (1943-46). 

From 1946 until his retirement in 1958, he 
worked for the Veterans Administration at 
Fort Harrison, Mont., as a member of the rat- 
ing board investigating and evaluating claims 
of Montana veterans for compensation or pension. 

Dr. Shale leaves a daughter, Mary Frances. 
His wife, Beulah Teeple whom he married in 
1924, died in 1970. 


1911 


Alta Brohl, k. Nov. 20 in Sandusky. She was 90 
years old. Her sisters, Clara ‘14 and Helen ‘15, 
are also deceased. 


Clarissa Fairchild Cushman, Feb. 18 in Annan- 
dale, Va. She had resided in the Virginia sub- 
urbs of Washington since 1958 and was the 
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author of nine novels published serially in 
national magazines and in book form between 
1929 and 1953. 

Her first mystery novel, | Wanted to Murder, 
won the Mary Roberts Rhinehart prize in 
1940. One of her romantic novels, Young Widow, 
was made into a movie by United Artists, star- 
ring Jane Russell, in 1946. 

Mrs. Cushman was born in Oberlin, Jan. 13, 
1889. Her parents were Charles Grandison 
Fairchild and Adelaide Deane Fairchild, both of 
whom graduated from Oberlin in 1866. Her 
father was a nephew of James Harris Fairchild, 
Oberlin’s third president, and was president of 
Rollins College. Her grandfather, Edward Fair- 
child, graduated from Oberlin in 1838 and was 
the first president of Berea College. 

She was the widow of Robert E. Cushman 
‘11, a nationally-recognized authority on con- 
stitutional law who taught government at 
Cornell for 35 years. He died in 1969. Mrs. 
Cushman was his editorial assistant from 1958 
to 1969 when he was editor in chief of the 
Documentary History of the Ratification of 
the Constitution and First Ten Amendments, a 
study by the National Historical Publications 
Commission of the National Archives in Wash- 
ington. 

A member of Phi Beta Kappa, Mrs. Cushman 
was an editor at Vogue before starting to write 
fiction. She leaves sons Robert F. and John F., 
five grandchildren and seven great-grand- 


children. 


Nellie Morgan Fidler, Feb. 15 in Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, where she was born Aug. 4, 1887. She 
spent most of her life in the Fredericktown, 
Ohio, area, where she was Sunday school 
superintendent at the Methodist Church and 
active in the women’s organization. 

Her husband, Lloyd, died in 1967 and their 
daughter, Florence Tenney, died in 1951. Mrs. 
Fidler leaves six grandchildren, 13 great-grand- 
children and a great-great-grandchild. 


Ella Leonard Hodges, Dec. 30 in Berryville, 
Va., after a brief illness. She taught piano and 
theory at Handley High School in Winchester, 
Va., and was choir director of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church in that city. Born 
March 9, 1895, in Leonards, N.J., she was the 
widow of Elmer Hodges ‘11. She was also pre- 
ceded in death by a brother and two sisters, 
including Gladys ‘12. Mrs. Hodges attended 
the Conservatory 1908-11. 


1913 


James McMillen, Dec. 12 in Locust Valley, 
N.Y. He was a law partner with Stillman, May- 
nard & Co., New York City, for 45 years. He 
received the Croix De Guerre during WWI as 
an aviator with the French Foreign Legion, 
Lafayette Flying Corps. For his participation, 
the Oberlin College seal was painted on one of 
the walls of the Lafayette Escadrille Memorial 
located at Villeneuve-l’Etang in the Forest of 
St. Cloud, France. Mr. McMillen attended 
Oberlin 1909-12. He leaves ason and daughter 
from his marriage to the late Alberta Weber, 
five grandchildren and three great-grand- 
children. He was the son of William F. ’87t and 
Catherine A. Regal ‘90 and the brother of 
Charles ‘03 and William C. (Academy 1902-04), 
all of whom are deceased. 


J. Paul Munson, May 18, 1979, following an 
automobile accident. He taught for three years 
at the American University in Beirut and dur- 


ing that time married Johanna Huffnagel, an 
international correspondent and columnist for 
the London Times. From 1918 to 1921, Mr. Mun- 
son was principal of Ludlowville (N.Y.) High 
School which was near Groton where he was 
born Feb. 15, 1889. For the next 38 years, Mr. 
Munson was district superintendent of schools 
in Tompkins County and in 1959 retired to his 
dairy farm in Groton. He leaves six children. 


1914 


Frances Damon Allen, Oct. 30 in St. Louis 
Park, Minn. The daughter of George F. (Acad- 
emy 1980-82), she attended Oberlin 1910-12. 
She had been living in Florida, but in later years 
moved toa nursing home in Minneapolis to be 
near her daughter, Josephine Flagg, who sur- 
vives. Mrs. Allen’s husband, Joseph B., is de- 
ceased. 


Charles Winthrop Copp, May 11 in San Anto- 
nio. He taught English in Japanese schools 
from 1915 to 1941 and then was imprisoned as 
a spy for four months in Hiroshima. After 
WWII, he returned to the States and lectured 
on Japan, Mexico and Central America. For 
many years he spent his summers in East St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., where he was born Jan. 15, 
1891. He spent his winters in Acapulco and 
later moved to Texas. 


M. Lucille Clark Lehman, k, Nov. 27 at the 
Canton (Ohio) Christian nursing home. She 
taught in elementary schools in Lorain and 
Fremont, Ohio, until her marriage in 1919 to 
Lester Lehman. He died in 1955. She leaves 
daughters Dorothy Barrett and Lucille Sch- 
neider, six grandchildren, four great-grand- 
children and a sister. 


Elsie M. Lewis ‘19 A.M., Jan. 22, 1979, in Camp 
Hill, Pa. She taught high school for 20 years in 
Altoona, Pa., where she was born Nov. 23, 
1890. After receiving the A.B. in zoology, she 
was a teaching assistant for a year and returned 
in 1918 as instructor. In preparation for the 
master’s she had three scientific papers pub- 
lished in collaboration with Prof. Charles G. 
Rogers in Biological Bulletin. She was also an 
instructor at Northern Illinois Normal school 
and the Teachers’ College in DeKalb, Welles- 
ley, Washington Square College in New York 
City and did additional study at Columbia 
where she was elected to Sigma Xi in 1929. She 
retired in 1953 and in 1964 she and her sister, 
Irma ‘08, moved to Bethany Village, a retire- 
ment center of the Methodist Church in 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. Irma died in 1977. 


Jessie Havill Marlow, Dec. 12 in the Elyria 
Home, after a long illness. She had lived in the 
home for 26 years and spent much of that time 
playing organ. Mrs. Marlow was organist for 
various churches in Marion, Lorain, Lakewood, 
Cleveland and Elyria. She did extensive travel- 
ing in the British Isles and was invited to play 
organ at cathedrals in Scotland and England. 
She also taught piano and theory and was a 
Fellow of the American Guild of Organists. 
Born July 26, 1888, in Rochester, N.Y., she was 
married to Charles Marlow who died in 1958. 
He was superintendent for the American Ship- 
building Co. in Lorain. 


E. Stanton Turner, A.M.t, Sept. 24. Born Jan. 
30, 1887, in Turner, Iowa, he received the A.B. 
from Grinnell in 1911. In 1915, he began a 
life-long commitment to the YMCA when he 
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became national general secretary in the Phi- 
lippines. During World War II, he was a leader 
in the underground, arranging plans for smug- 
gling food and medical supplies to American 
soldiers and passing supplies into camps for 
Filipino and American P.O.W.’s. He and his 
family were prisoners in the Santo Tomas pris- 
on camp for three years. Mr. Turner received 
the LL.D. from Grinnell in 1946. He leaves his 
wife, Mary, and children Stanton and 
Georgiana. 


1915 


Alice Bond Alexander, Feb. 24 at her home in 
Honolulu. 

She was born in Kohala, on the island of 
Hawaii, where her grandparents went as mis- 
sionaries from Boston in 1841 and established 
the first Chinese church in the islands. Her 
family helped found the Kohala Sugar Co., 
operated a boys’ boarding school and estab- 
lished Kohala Girls’ School. Her father at times 
was the only physician in Kohala. 

Mrs. Alexander graduated from Oahu Col- 
lege, now Punahou School, and attended the 
Conservatory 1911-14. Prior to her marriage 
to William P. Alexander in 1919, she taught 
music and primary grades at Maunaohe Semi- 
nary, Maui, and Kohala Girls’ School. 

From 1930 to 1953, she and her husband 
lived on Kauai where he was manager of Grove 
Farm Plantation. They had lived in Honolulu 
since his retirement. 

Mrs. Alexander leaves her husband, sons 
William Jr. and Henry, seven grandchildren 
and three great-grandchildren. A son, Ben- 
jamin, is deceased. 


Helen Wade Ebel, Jan. 12 in Ocean Ridge, Fla., 
where she and her husband, Philip, had lived 
since his retirement from Ohio Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Co., Cleveland. Born June 21, 1894, 
in Oberlin, she was supervisor of kindergarten 
work in Gary, Ind., public schools and had 
taught first grade at Corlett School in Cleve- 
land before her marriage in 1937. She leaves 
her husband and a sister, Frankell White ‘12 of 
Oberlin. Her sisters, Mabel ‘17 and Olive ‘10, 
are deceased. 


Anna May Hughes, Oct. 31 in Janesville, Wis., 
where she was born Jan. 20, 1892. She retired 
in 1949 after teaching at high schools for seven 
years in Wisconsin and 26 in Detroit. She was 
active in the Rock County Historical Society 
Board, the T.B. Assn. and the Red Cross. She 
was the daughter of Whilden Hill Hughes 
(Academy 1886-89) and the granddaughter of 
Anna B. Hill Hughes (Academy 1853-54, Col- 
lege 1856-58). After her father’s death in 1940, 
she and her sister, Ruth, built a house on the 
family farm and lived next door to their brother. 
Her brother and sister survive. 


Mary Lewis Waechter, Oct. 20, 1979, in Takoma 
Park, Md. Before her marriage to August A., in 
1941, she was an assistant librarian in the 
Cleveland Public Library, Ohio State and Glen- 
ville High School, Cleveland. She was librarian 
at two high schools in Cleveland and fora brief 
period was society editor and feature writer for 
the Columbus Citizen. She also taught for one 
year at Berlin Center (Ohio) High School. Mrs. 
Waechter received the B.S. in library science 
from Western Reserve in 1936. For three years 
she was on the board of directors for the Ober- 
lin Alumni Club in Washington, D.C. Born July 
14, 1890, in Freedom, Ohio, she was the 
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daughter of the former HelenH. Lord (Academy 
1874-75, College 1879-80). She leaves a sister, 
Josephine Russell ‘16, 
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Janet McCallum, July 25, 1979, in Chambers- 
burg, Pa. She was born April 6, 1891, in 
Renovo, Pa., and attended the Conservatory 
1912-14. She also studied at Wilson College in 
Chambersburg and at one time was district 
manager of the Educational Thrift Service in 
New York City. 


Winifred Rauschenbusch Rorty, Dec. 30 at the 
home of her son, Richard, in Princeton, N_J., of 
a heart attack. Author of Robert E. Park, Bio- 
graphy of a Sociologist, (Duke U. Press, 1979), she 
worked with Park ona study of the Japanese on 
the West Coast in the 1920’s. Reflecting her 
interest in the field of sociology, Mrs. Rorty 
was a suffrage organizer for the Ohio Women’s 
Suffrage Association and then went on to 
study at U. Chicago, specializing in race rela- 
tions. She was a member of the Chicago Race 
Relations Committee 1919-20 and was later 
appointed assistant to the director of the sur- 
vey of race relations on the Pacific Coast (1925- 
26). In the 1940’s, she was secretary of the 
ACLU’s committee on race discrimination. 

Mrs. Rorty wrote How to Dress in Wartime, The 
Negro in Chicago, American Labor Dynamics and 
Woman's Coming of Age. She was acontributor to 
many magazines including Harper's, Commentary 
and Nation. She and her late husband, James 
Rorty, poet, editor and journalist, together 
wrote on various social problems and projects. 

Mrs. Rorty was born March 20, 1894, in 
New York City. She leaves a son, three grand- 
children, three brothers and a sister. Her 
father, Walter ‘16h, founder of the former 
Rochester (N.Y.) Theological Seminary, died in 
1918. 


Enid Powell Scutt, Feb. 16 in the Trinity 
Nursing Home, Dayton, Ohio. She lived in 
Oberlin as a youth, graduated from Oberlin 
High School and attended the Conservatory 
1910-13 and 1915-16. She and her husband, 
Lewis B., lived in Amherst and Lorain, where 
Mrs. Scutt taught piano privately. She was a 
member of the Musical Arts Society of Lorain 
and of St. Peter’s UCC in Amherst. She leaves 
sons William of Dayton and Kenneth ‘45 of 
Philadelphia and five grandchildren. Her hus- 
band died in 1970. 


1917 


L. Marie Hollister Allen, Nov. 13 at the Coloni- 
al Manor Nursing Home in Glover, Vt., after a 
stroke. Born April 17, 1893, in Hartford, Conn., 
she attended the Conservatory 1913-14. She 
married Devere Allen ‘17, a journalist, editor, 
lecturer and author, Aug. 22, 1917, and she 
became associate editor and co-organizer with 
him of NoFrontier News Service, an independ- 
ent news agency specializing in international 
relations, later known as World Over Press. In 
connection with her work, she traveled exten- 
sively in Europe and Mexico, although she 
lived in Wilton, Conn., most of her life. 

Mrs. Allen became co-editor in 1939 and 
maintained that position until her husband's 
death in 1955. For two years she was on the 
editorial board and was a columnist for World 
Around Press in Woodstock, Vt. 

A member of the League of Women Voters 


and Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, Mrs. Allen spent much of her life 
espousing peace between nations and better- 
ing the lives of poor and disadvantaged people. 

She leaves two daughters, four grandchild- 
ren, nine great-grandchildren and a brother. 
Her brothers, James F. ‘20 and Horace ’21 are 
deceased. 


Rowland Cross, B.D., Nov. 26 in Pomona Val- 
ley Community Hospital. Born July 1, 1888, in 
Sauk Centre, Minn., he graduated from 
Carleton College in 1910. He received the 
S.T.M. from Union in 1923 and Carleton 
awarded him the L.H.D. in 1957. 

Mr. Cross spent four years in Hawaii teach- 
ing at the Mid-Pacific Institute and working as 
the boys’ secretary to the YMCA. 

In 1917 he was appointed an American Board 
(Congregational) missionary and spent six years 
in Peking. He traveled extensively in China as 
American secretary of the North China Con- 
gregational Church. He taught Christian ethics 
at Yenching U. and served on the board of 
managers there. 

After 23 years in the Orient, Mr. Cross was 
appointed secretary of the Far Eastern office of 
the division of foreign missions of the National 
Council of the Church of Christ in the U.S. He 
held the post until 1953 when he became asso- 
ciated with the United Board for Christian 
Higher Education in Asia. 

After his retirement in 1956, he moved from 
New York City to Claremont, Calif., where he 
was a part-time field representative for the 
United Board, doing promotional work on the 
West Coast. 

Mr. Cross leaves his second wife, Rebecca, 
son Charles, sisters Helen Vaggett and 
Margaret Cross, three grandchildren and two 
great-grandchildren. His brothers, Edward W. 
‘11 and Charles W. ‘19 are deceased. 


Otto H. Holtkamp, Nov. 9 at Bluffton Com- 
munity Hospital. He taught organ, piano and 
theory at Bluffton College for 37 years. After 
his retirement in 1960, he continued to teach 
privately in Lima and Findlay, Ohio. Born May 
4, 1890, in New Knoxville, Ohio, he received 
the Mus.B. from Oberlin and then attended 
school in Berlin, Germany, for advanced study. 
He taught six years at Goshen (Ind.) College 
before moving to Bluffton. He is survived by 
his wife, the former, Mary Chase, daughters 
Betty Golly and MarylIn Bell, son William F., 
eight grandchildren and three great-grand- 
children. His sister, Esther M., ‘21, is deceased. 
Mr. Holtkamp’s cousin, Walter, was the sub- 
ject of the book, Walter Holtkamp: American Organ 
Builder, written by John A. Ferguson ‘63 
(BOOKS, Fall 1979). 


1918 


Hobart B. Amstutz, Feb. 26 in Fairmount, 
Calif. He became a bishop of the Methodist 
Church of South East Asia in 1956 after serv- 
ing as a missionary since 1926. 

In 1942 he was imprisoned by the Japanese 
and spent 3% years in a prison camp. 

Bishop Amstutz was born in Henrietta, Ohio, 
Sept. 18, 1896. He graduated from Oberlin 
High School and studied at the Conservatory 
1914-15. He received the A.B. from North- 
western and the B.D. from Garrett. For many 
years he was minister of Wesley Church in 
Singapore and he also was president of Trinity 
College there. 

He leaves his wife, Celeste, son Bruce who 
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was serving as a U.S. diplomat in Afghanistan, 
daughter Beverly and brother Clarence ‘26. 


Ruth Crosier Johnson, k, June 22, 1979, in 
Green Bay, Wis. She taught in Des Moines, 
lowa, for a year and in Green Bay for ten. For 
over 30 years, she was a piano teacher in her 
home. Mrs. Johnson was married to Alfred L., 
an engineer for Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 
They had two children. She was born Jan. 16, 
1897. 


Mary Allyn Kaufmann, Dec. 18 in Tulsa. She 
was born Oct. 12, 1896, in Copley, Ohio, and 
taught at Bath (Ohio) High School before mar- 
rying Ralph J. 18, a professor of chemistry at 
U. Tulsa. She leaves her husband and four 
children. 


Joseph F. Sefl, Aug. 12 in his home in Warwick, 
N.Y., after a brief illness. He was pastor emeri- 
tus of the Jan Hus Presbyterian Church in New 
York City, having served from 1944 to 1965. 

Mr. Sefl was born March 15, 1895, in Drah- 
lin, Czechoslovakia. He graduated from the 
Academy in 1914, having been captain of the 
track team and debating team and a member of 
the Glee Club. In college, he was captain of the 
cross country team his junior year, president of 
the Cosmopolitan Club and a member of the 
Komensky Club and Musical Union. 

After graduation, he served in the Czecho- 
slovak Legion in France and the Victorious 
Legion in Prague. After four months with the 
Hoover Mission, he was YMCA overseas secre- 
tary until 1920 when he married Constance 
Vasak ‘18 and returned to his home in Cleve- 
land. 

He attended Union Theological Seminary 
and then transferred to Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute in Evanston, Ill., where he received the 
B.D. in 1924. He was fully ordained that year in 
Chicago and served as pastor of the First 
Bohemian Methodist Church there from 1925- 
1944. While in Chicago, he received the LL.B. 
from John Marshall Law School in 1936 and 
was active in religious, social and cultural 
organizations. 

After his retirement from the ministry, Mr. 
Sefl moved to Warwick where he served as 
interim pastor at several local churches and 
was known locally for his healing powers and 
his belief in the subtle and unlimited energy of 
what he called “the invisible world” of psychic 
experiences. Three years after the death of his 
first wife, he married Emily Sutton, who sur- 
vives. He also leaves a son, Richard, a step- 
daughter, two grandchildren and two sisters. 


1919 


Rozella Ziegler Hinton ‘22 Mus.B., Feb. 25 at 
her home in Ft. Wayne, Ind. She was a free- 
lance newspaper artist for the Ft. Wayne Journal- 
Gazette for 20 years and a member of the Ft. 
Wayne Symphony for 17. 

Mrs. Hinton was born Aug. 4, 1896, in Gold- 
field, lowa. She studied at the American Con- 
servatory of Music in Chicago, Juilliard, the 
National Academy of Design in New York City 
and received the M.A. from Columbia in 1934. 
She taught briefly at the New River State 
School in Montgomery, W. Va., and later 
taught music theory and history of art at 
DePauw. She also taught cello, music and art at 
Knox College and gave instruction in art and 
music privately. 

She was married in 1928 to Eugene Hinton, a 
private school headmaster. 
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Dorcas Sammons Nisbet, Feb. 1 in Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., after an illness of three years. 

She was born in Wattsburg, Pa., Oct. 11, 
1896, and taught history inIthaca, Mich., prior 
to her marriage in 1920 to Stephen Nisbet who 
was the school principal. Later he became 
superintendent of schools in Fremont, Mich., 
and still later was the Gerber Products Co.'s 
vice president for public relations. 

Mrs. Nisbet was a dramatist and play reviewer 
and gave hundreds of programs to clubs, socie- 
ties and women’s church groups, particularly 
in Michigan and in Florida. She traveled widely 
with her husband when he was president of 
the Michigan State Board of Education and 
later when he was president of the Michigan 
Constitutional Convention (1961-62). She 
directed the children’s choir in the Fremont 
Congregational Church (1937-47), sang in the 
church’s quartette (1920-35), was a member of 
the civic chorus and past president of the Fre- 
mont Women’s Club. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves sons 
Stephen (V-12) and Richard, daughter Barbara 
Parkes and ten grandchildren. 


Helen Tappan Utterback, Dec. 7 in Worthing- 
ton, Ohio, after a four-year illness with cancer. 
She was born July 14, 1897, in Toledo and 
received the A.M. in English from Oberlin in 
1920. From 1931 to 1933 she taught English 
composition at the Oberlin Kindergarten 
Training School. 

Mrs. Utterback’s mother was a lineal de- 
scendant of William Bradford, John Alden and 
Frances Cooke of the Plymouth Colony. Her 
father’s family were distant cousins of the 
Arthur and Lewis Tappan families. 

She was a former president of the League of 
Women Voters of Riverdale, New York City, a 
founder and former president of the United 
Nations Association of Greater Columbus, 
frequent lecturer on literary matters, and a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, the Ohio State 
University Women’s Club, the National League 
of American Pen Women and the Worthington 
Historical Society. 

Mrs. Utterback was the author of Oh World 
(1965), a book of lyric poems. She also pub- 
lished A Schoolgirl of the Fifties, a chronicle about 
the Tappan family of Vermont. During the 
1920’s and ’30’s she contributed poetry to the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. 

She was the widow of William E. Utterback 
who was professor of public speaking at Ober- 
lin 1926-38. At the time of their marriage in 
1940, he was teaching at New York University. 
He taught at Ohio State from 1946 until he 
retired in 1960. He died in 1964. Her marriage 
in 1920 to Nathaniel Berthoff’19, now deceased, 
ended in divorce. 

Mrs. Utterback leaves sons Rowland Tappan 
Berthoff ’42, professor of history at Washing- 
con U., St. Louis, and Warner Bement Bert- 
hoff, professor of English at Harvard and six 
grandchildren. Burial was in the family plot at 
Woodlawn Cemetery, Toledo. 


1920 


Helen L. Carter, Nov. 11, 1979, in St. Paul, 
Minn. She was born Aug. 28, 1898, in Bryan, 
Ohio, received the B.S. in secretarial work 
from Simmons College in 1922 and worked asa 
secretary in St. Paul. 


Helen Watson Molyneaux, k, Nov. 15 in Clear- 
water Beach, Fla. She was born in Oberlin, May 
29, 1899. 

Her father, Miles J. Watson, founded Wat- 
son Hardware Co. in Oberlin. 

Prior to her marriage to Glenn Molyneaux 
Sr. ‘20 in 1921, Mrs. Molyneaux taught kin- 
dergarten in McDonald, Ohio. They moved to 
Florida in 1952 and the store is operated by 
their son, Glenn Jr. Mrs. Molyneaux was 
honored in 1977 as a 60-year member of the 
D.A.R. 

In addition to her husband and son, she 
leaves son William, daughter Eileen Trawinski, 
seven grandchildren and seven great-grand- 


children. 


Ida Mills Smith, Dec. 11 in Seattle. She was 
born in Pittsfield, Ohio, March 31, 1898. 

Following graduation she studied at the 
Oberlin Business College and then worked ina 
law office in Cleveland. In 1921-22 she was 
assistant to the College registrar, Isabel Wol- 
cott. She then was secretary-stenographer for 
the American Forestry Co. in Boston (1922-24) 
and secretary to the president of Heidelberg 
College (1924-25). 

In 1925 she married Herbert E. Smith, a 
landscape engineer. They lived in Framingham, 
Mass., Patchogue, N.Y., Flint, Mich., and Stony 
Brook, N.Y., before moving to Seattle in the 
1950's. While in Flint, Mrs. Smith conducted a 
private nursery school in her home and was 
president of the city council of parents and 
teachers. 

After moving to Seattle, Mrs. Smith worked 
in the purchasing department at the University 
of Washington. She was promoted to buying 
assistant in 1961 and has been retired since 
1968. 

She leaves children Eugene H. ’50 and Nancy 
R. Smith-Hewett, six grandchildren and a sis- 
ter, Alice Sloan of Oberlin. Her husband died in 
1966. 


Doris Paton Taylor, Nov. 24 in Chillicothe, 
Ohio. She was a resident of Bristol Village, a 
Presbyterian retirement community in Wav- 
erly, Ohio. 

Born March 7, 1897, in Brandon, Wis., she 
was the daughter of Rev. Robert Paton ’88. She 
graduated from Chardon High School in 1915 
and taught for a year in a one-room school- 
house before enrolling at Oberlin. She gradu- 
ated with a degree in phys ed and then taught 
for four years at the University of Puerto Rico. 

She moved back to Chardon where she was a 
legal secretary for three years and then decided 
to pursue a master’s degree in social case work 
from Ohio State. In 1934, she became the first 
director of welfare services in Geauga County. 
It was then that she and Margaret Stevens 
Tuttle ‘31 started a program that provided 800 
Geauga County needy families with Christmas 
dinners and toys for their children. 

After 15 years, Mrs. Taylor became a case- 
work supervisor for the City of Cleveland divi- 
sion of relief and later maintained the same 
position in the Cuyahoga County Welfare 
Department. 

In 1949, she married her brother-in-law, 
Warren D. Taylor, a widower. When Mrs. Tay- 
lor retired from social work she started keep- 
ing books in the engineering firm where her 
husband worked. When he retired from engi- 
neering he worked for 24 years at the Congre- 
gational Church Camp, Pilgrim Hills, and Mrs. 
Taylor did office work there. She also did 
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volunteer work with a struggling community 
center in a small black community south of 
Chagrin Falls which later became a member of 
the Cleveland Welfare Federation. 

In addition to her position as former secre- 
tary of the Geauga Chapter of the American 
Red Cross, Mrs. Taylor was also vice president 
of the Geauga Cancer Society and a member of 
the advisory committee of the Geauga Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association. Both she and 
her husband were private pilots and enthusias- 
tic flyers, 

She leaves a sister, Beatrice Stuckert ‘17, and 
two brothers including Robert R. ‘24. A brother 
and sister preceded her in death. 


1921 


Esther Shelton Babcock, Nov. 30, 1979, at 
Oberlin Allen Memorial Hospital, of cancer. 
She was born May 20, 1899, in Wakeman, 
Ohio, and taught secondary school math and/or 
science in Convoy, Ohio 1921-23, Wellington, 
1923-26 and Cleveland, 1926-29. She married 
Eugene Babcock ‘17 in 1929 and lived there- 
after on the family farm near Wellington. 

Mrs. Babcock was a member of the Roches- 
ter (Ohio) Methodist Church, was on the 
Rochester school board and was a member of 
various local organizations. 

The daughter of Myron Shelton (Academy 
1890-92), she is survived by children Jarvis ‘53, 
Alice Bradley ‘54 and Catherine Silver ‘65. She 
also leaves a sister, Mary Chappell ‘26 and her 
husband, Walter ‘26, sister-in-law Carolyn 
Klinefelter Shelton ‘18, nieces Lois Shelton ‘41 
and Janet Shelton Carrigan ‘50. Preceding her 
in death were her husband, brother Elbert ‘17 
and niece Betty Chappell Goldsmith ‘55. One 
of her eight surviving grandchildren is Michael 
Babcock ‘83. 


Helen Marshall Bromelmeier, May 22, 1979. 
She taught music in the Ft. Wayne, Ind., public 
schools 1921-30 and was organist at Bethany 
Presbyterian Church and accompanist for the 
city school choruses for many years. Born 
Sept. 11, 1899, she was married to Ralph H., a 
dentist, who is deceased. She leaves sons 
Charles and Roy and six grandchildren. She 
attended the College 1918-21. 


Dorothy Burd Cassutt, May 15 in Polson, 
Mont. “Dotty” taught school two years in 
Montana and spent the rest of her life in social 
services. She was with the U.S. Indian Service 
in Oregon and Oklahoma for 12 years, then 
returned to Montana for 6% years as state 
director of Child Welfare Services. Until her 
retirement in 1968, she was a child welfare 
specialist in charge of intake for the State of 
Michigan Department of Social Services, 
Detroit. 

Mrs. Cassutt was born Sept. 20, 1898, and 
was the daughter of the former Daisy Wetzel 
(Academy 1892-94). 

She received the B.A. from U. Washington in 
1925, the M.S.W. from U. Denver in 1942 and 
took special social work classes at U. Michigan. 
She was active in Oberlin alumni groups in 
Seattle and Detroit. 

Mrs. Cassutt’s marriage to Lewis B. ended in 
a divorce in 1937. She leaves son Richard and 
sister Eloise McNair ‘22. 


Aida LeQuime Lytle, Aug. 8 in Bremerton, 
Wash., of cancer. She was born Dec. 30, 1893, 
and attended the Conservatory 1917-19. She 
studied at Lewiston State Normal school in 
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Idaho and taught piano there for four years. 
She also taught piano in Bremerton where her 
husband, Nelson, was an English teacher in the 


public schools. She leaves her husband and two 
children. 


Priscilla Wolfe, Oct. 25 in Neligh, Neb., her 
lifelong residence. She was born March 25, 
1899, the daughter of Lois McGinitie Wolfe 
(Conservatory 1888-90). She taught social 
science and history at Neligh High School for 
37 years, retiring in 1965. She was proprietor of 
the Priscilla Gift Shop in Neligh 1921-29 and 
she had also been a social worker at the Sleigh- 
ton Farm in Darling, Pa. Ms. Wolfe did further 
study at U. Nebraska, Wayne State, Oregon U., 
and Iowa U. Her brother, Wayne ’26, is de- 
ceased. 


1922 


Kathryn Coates Barlow, Oct. 20 in Arcata, 
Calif., where she taught English and Language 
at Humboldt State U. for 26 years. Mrs. Barlow 
also taught French and Spanish at Oberlin 
from 1931 to 1943. 

Born May 12, 1900, in Brecksville, Ohio, she 
was a daughter of Ben 91 and Harriet (Bell 99) 
Coates. After studying French at Oberlin, she 
went to France and received a certificate in 
French from the University of Bordeaux in 
1923. She was an instructor at Lincoln (IIl.) 
College for six years and did additional study at 
USC, U. of New Mexico, U. of Mexico and U. 
Wisconsin. She received the A.M. in French 
from Oberlin in 1930. 

Mrs. Barlow married C. Leland ’36 in 1942. 
He taught voice at Oberlin 1941-42 and later 
became chairman of the division of fine and 
applied arts at Humboldt. 

Mrs. Barlow is survived by her husband, 
daughter “Kit” and sisters Louise Hardie ‘29 
and Margaret Norman. Her sister, Ruth Roush 
‘34 died June 8, 1979. 


Irma Scheid Erf, k, May 10, 1979 in Columbus. 
Born Oct. 22, 1899, in Monroeville, Ohio, she 
also attended the College 1919-20. Prior to her 
marriage in 1924, she was a primary teacher in 
Flint, Mich., and Lyme Twp., Ohio. Her hus- 
band Clifford, a salesman for Metropolitan 
Life Insurance, died in 1960. 


Edward A. Ewing, May 2 in Pomona, Calif. 
He was a communications traffic engineer for 
Ohio Bell in Cleveland when he retired in 1965. 
He started working for the company in 1924 as 
a student engineer, later installed and engi- 
neered equipment and was promoted to an 
administrative supervisor in 1954. 

Born Dec. 26, 1900, he attended the College 
1918-19. He received the B.A. in economics 
from Wisconsin in 1922 and the M.A. in voca- 
tional counseling from Western Reserve in 
1948. 

He leaves his wife, the former Charlotte 
Guthrie ‘25, daughter Barbara McNellie and a 
brother, Andrew. His sister, Ellen ‘22, is 
deceased. 


Udell H. Stallings, Feb. 11 in Montclair, N.J., 
his residence since 1939. 

He was born ona farm in Alhambra, Ill., May 
27, 1899, and served in the Army during World 
War I. As a member of the S.A.T.C. unit at 
Oberlin in the fall of 1918, he was eligible for 
varsity football as a freshman and thus became 


one of the first men ever to receive four letters 
in that sport. He was named to the All-Ohio 
teams as left tackle in 1919, 1920 and 1921. The 
1923 Hi-O-Hi said: “He is without doubt all- 
American and will always be remembered as 
such by all who have seen him play.” 

“Dell” was captain of the team that beat 
Ohio State, 7-6, in 1921. He also lettered in 
baseball and basketball. After his graduation 
he and his classmate, Laurence (Mickey) 
McPhee, were appointed phys ed instructors at 
Oberlin. McPhee coached track and assisted in 
football and Mr. Stallings was head football 
coach. The 1922 team won the Ohio confer- 
ence championship and lost only to Ohio State, 
14-0. The record in 1923 was 4-3-1 with victo- 
ries over Ohio U., Miami, Amherst and Case, 
losses to Hiram (6-7), Cincinnati (0-6) and 
Western Reserve (0-7) and a tie with Denison. 

Mr. Stallings received the M.A. in physical 
education from Columbia in 1933 and was a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa, the honorary 
athletic fraternity. He had a long career in 
athletics, playing semi-professional baseball 
and coaching football, baseball and track. He 
taught at Amherst College, Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Ridgewood (N.J.) High School, 
and for nearly 30 years at Newark Academy in 
Newark and Livingston, NJ. 

After being retired from Newark Academy 
as director of athletics at age 67, Mr. Stallings 
taught at Columbia High School (Maplewood, 
N.J.), in the Newark (N.J.) school system and in 
the Montclair State College athletic depart- 
ment. He was amember of the N.]J. State Base- 
ball Umpires Association. 

Mr. Stallings was well known for his interest 
in and efforts with young people. He was a 
summer camp counselor and director and later 
took students on camping trips throughout the 
American West, Canada, Florida and to Europe. 
In the 1930's he ranski trips to Vermont for his 
students over Christmas vacations. The 
Newark Academy gives a good sportsmanship 
award annually in his name. 

He leaves his wife, Marion Beck whom he 
married in 1926, daughters Janet Johnson and 
Constance Stallings ‘54, four grandchildren 
and a niece, Barbara Sibenman Young ‘46. 


1924 


Roberta Bassett Bigelow, Nov. 13 in Pensacola, 
Fla. She taught in public schools in Ferndale, 
Mich., and Evanston, Ill. She attended the 
Conservatory 1920-24 and received a certifi- 
cate in education from Northern State Teachers 
College. She was married to John Bigelow ‘22, 
who died Feb. 19, 1959, in Pleasant Ridge, 
Mich. He had been an insurance adjuster for 
Western Adjustment Inspection Co. Mrs. 
Bigelow was born March 13, 1901, in Sioux 
Falls, lowa. She leaves a daughter, Barbara. 


Florence G. Mahaffey Bosley, k, Jan. 26 in Mar- 
ion, Ohio, after a three-month illness. She was 
a retired elementary school teacher, having 
taught 40 years, mostly in Marion County. She 
taught first grade in Holland, Mich., 1924- 
1936. She was married in 1936 to Charles 
(“Jack”) Bosley who died in 1962. She leaves a 
sister. 


Celia S. Carzoo Bull, Jan. 15 at Cuyahoga Falls 
General Hospital after a short illness. She was 
born Sept. 4, 1900, in Cleveland, graduated 
from Chagrin Falls High School and, after grad- 
uating from Oberlin, worked for the Chagrin 


Falls Telephone Exchange as an operator and at 
the Dyke-Spencerian School of Business as a 
secretary. She also taught business at Garfield 
Heights High School and was an executive 
secretary at the May Co. until her retirement 
in 1962. She leaves two sons and five grand- 
children. 


Benjamin M. Grant, Aug. 16, 1979, Cleveland. 
Born Feb. 4, 1900, in Cleveland, he worked ina 
clinical laboratory in bacteriology there for a 
year, taught biology at Salem (Ohio) High 
School and then moved to Florida where he 
taught in a private school in Palm Beach. Mr. 
Grant was also a musician. 


1925 


Helen Webber Breese, k. July 12 in Linden, 
Mich., where she was born July 1, 1901. She 
leaves her husband, Arthur whom she married 
in 1928, daughter Barbara Ann and five grand- 
children. She taught four years in Redford, 
Mich., and five years in Linden. 


1926 
Clifford L. Potter, Dec. 8 in Naples, Fla., his 


residence since 1968 when he retired as vice 
president of Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Co. in Pittsburgh. Mr. Potter was born Dec. 12, 
1903, in Malden, Mass. After graduating from 
Oberlin with a B.A. in economics, he was a 
student at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. He worked for Hal- 
sey Stuart & Co. in Chicago and Buffalo as a 
bonds salesman and in 1929 he became the 
assistant vice president of the Marine Trust 
Co. in Buffalo. He moved to Pittsburgh in 1945 
and was treasurer of the Mt. Lebanon Metho- 
dist Church, governor of the A.A.A. and treas- 
urer of the West Penn Motor Club. In Buffalo, 
he was director of the Children’s Aid Society. 
Mr. Potter leaves his wife, Edna (Jane) Day '26, 
daughters Joan and Anne, five grandchildren 
and a brother. 


1927 


Clinton Root, ‘30 A.M., July 1979 ina nursing 
home in Minoa, N.Y. He had been a professor 
of zoology at Syracuse U. for 30 years. He was 
also a student academic advisor for the dean of 
the Liberal Arts College. Mr. Root taught at 
Case Western Reserve, Princeton, Dartmouth 
and Hamilton College before going to Syra- 
cuse. He is the author of articles in the field of 
blood chemistry, bioluminescence, endocrinol- 
ogy and education. He also wrote laboratory 
manuals in general physiology and zoology for 
general education. Born Jan. 23, 1900, in Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., he received the Ph.D. from Prince- 
ton in 1934. He was a member of the Assn. for 
the Advancement of Science, the American 
Society of Zoologists, the American Men of 
Science and the A.A.U.P. 


1928 

James S. Clark, Dec. 1 in Lansing, Mich., of 
cancer. A resident of Lansing for over 40 years, 
he was assistant professor of humanities and 
history at Lansing Community College. 

He was born July 15, 1906, in Sivas, Turkey. 
After Oberlin, he was a tutor for three years at 
The American College in Tarsus, Turkey. He 
returned to the U.S. in 1931 and a year later 
received the A.M. in history from Harvard. He 
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taught for five years in schools at Lansing, 
Detroit and Ionia and did graduate work and 
taught at U. Mich. 

He was a propeller assembler for the Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp. in Lansing for three years 
and was parts manager for Hickman Farm 
Supplies and Morden Oil Co. for 11. 

Mr. Clark owned a summer cottage on Lake 
Huron and in 1974 he published a book of 
poems, Retreat and Return, on the seasonal moods 
of the lake. 

He leaves his second wife, Irene, a son, a 
daughter and eight grandchildren. He also 
leaves a brother, two sisters, a stepson and 
seven step-grandchildren. His first wife, 
Katherine, died in 1971. 


Judson R. Godfrey, Aug. 29, 1979, in Cleve- 
land. He was owner and president of Godfrey 
& Wing Inc. Born June 11, 1906, in Meridian, 
Miss., he attended Oberlin 1924-26. He leaves 
his wife, the former Winifred MacLacklan, and 
two children. 


Doris Orr Squire, k, Nov. 2 at the Sunset 
Haven Convalescent Hospital, Cherry Valley, 
Calif. Born Feb. 15, 1908, in Columbiana, 
Ohio, she taught in Chillicothe for two years 
and in her second year met Russel Squire ‘29 
(they had not known one another in Oberlin). 
In 1930, Mrs. Squire moved to Cleveland to 
teach in the public schools and Mr. Squire 
remained in Chillicothe where he was director 
of instrumental music instruction. They were 
married Aug. 5, 1931, and lived in Chillicothe 
where their two sons, Ron and Bill, were born. 

They moved to Los Angeles in 1937 when 
Mr. Squire became head of the music program 
at Pepperdine College, then a new school. The 
Squires became founding members of the 
Vermont Ave. church where Mrs. Squire taught 
in the pre-school program until 1962. 

Mrs. Squire campaigned to have a public 
branch library established in the residential 
area of Los Angeles and when it was set up, she 
was asked to serve as librarian. Later she 
intermittently served as circulation librarian at 
Pepperdine until 1960. At that time she gave 
up her outside work and helped care for her 
father-in-law at home. She continued to teach 
in Bible school. 

Through the years she gave herself to the 
social and fellowship work of her husband in 
university as well as civic duties. She was pres- 
ident of the Pepperdine Faculty Wives Club, 
faculty sponsor of the Pepperdine Associated 
Women Students and of one of the women 
students’ social clubs. 

From 1953 on, Mrs. Squire was active with 
her husband in their direction of educational 
travel for teachers and students as sponsored 
by universities. This past summer, they were 
in Eire and Britain. 

She leaves her husband, sons and seven 
grandchildren. 


1929 


Brice E. Hayes, Jan. 2 at Reid Memorial Hospi- 
tal, Richmond, Ind. An eminent industrialist, 
philanthropist and researcher, Mr. Hayes was 
the former president of the Hayes Track 
Appliance Co. and the Stanley W. Hayes 
Research Foundation Inc., named after his 
father (Academy 1880-82, 1884-87) who found- 
ed both companies. 

The family moved from Geneva, N.Y. (where 


Brice was born May 2, 1908) to Richmond in 
1911. The elder Hayes was a railroad civil engi- 
neer until he developed a track safety device, 
founded the firm to manufacture the new 
equipment and relocated in Indiana to give bet- 
ter service to his customers. 

Brice was a travel representative for the 
company from 1946 to 1950. He had been liv- 
ing in Chicago since 1931, first as a writer for J. 
Walter Thompson Co. and other advertising 
agencies. He had many articles printed in the 
Chicago Daily News and for two years he wrote 
for the Indiana Society of Chicago Show. He 
then joined the Air Force in 1941 and served 
until 1946 when he was released from active 
duty with the rank of major. During this time 
he attended the Air Force Intelligence School in 
Harrisburg, Pa., and the Army Industrial Col- 
lege in Washington, D.C. 

He founded his own railway equipment 
manufacturing company in Chicago in 1950 
and, like his father who owned 94 patents on 
railway inventions, he also received patents on 
optical devices for aligning railroad tracks and 
shock-absorbing mechanisms for stopping 
railway cars. His patents still are pending on 
electronic and other shock-absorbing devices. 

In 1962, a year before his father’s death, 
Brice moved back to Richmond to take over as 
president of the company. He also became pres- 
ident of the Hayes Foundation, an organization 
supporting educational institutions and chari- 
ties. When his father died, Brice used funds 
from the foundation to operate the Hayes 
Regional Arboretum asa facility free to anyone 
interested in natural history, botanical educa- 
tion and conservation. His father had acquired 
300 acres of land in the Richmond area and 
over a period of 50 years, he planted trees, 
shrubs and vines that were native to the land 
and are used as study species today. More than 
20,000 people visit the Arboretum each year. 
Nature-oriented classes, trails and lectures are 
provided for children and adults. 

Mr. Hayes was director of the Richmond 
Chamber of Commece 1966-67, a life member 
of the Society for Preservation and Use of 
Resources and a board member of the Rich- 
mond Symphony Orchestra. He was instru- 
mental in bringing Indiana U. East to Rich- 
mond and became the first to receive the 
honorary LL.D. from there in 1975. 

In 1968-69 he organized a 40th reunion 
directory for the Oberlin Class of 1929. He was 
class agent 1971-72 and Class president 
1974-77. 

Mr. Hayes’ first wife, Mildred Smith, died 
in 1971. He leaves his second wife, Wanda 
Mahan Lemon whom he married in 1974. He 
also leaves sons Stephen and Edmund, stepson 
Michael, two grandchildren and a brother, 
Winchell. 


William Verhage, A.M., June 14 in Laguna 
Hills, Calif. Born July 3, 1900, in Middlebury, 
Netherlands, he was an instructor in political 
science at State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minn., and later a professor of political econ- 
omy at General College, Boston U. He received 
the B.A. from Lawrence in 1928, the Ph.D. 
from Minnesota in 1940 and the A.M. from 
Columbia in 1946. He leaves his wife, Mildred 
Christman. 
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1930 


Arnold L. Blair, July 18 in Albuquerque, N.M. 
He was born Feb. 16, 1908, in Urbana, Ohio, 
and attended Oberlin 1926-27. 


George W. Dickey, Dec. 23 in Albuquerque, 
N.M., froma stroke. Mr. Dickey was born June 
6, 1909, in Lima, Ohio. After graduating from 
Oberlin as a member of Phi Beta Kappa and 
with honors in English, he taught English and 
math in private schools at Mesa, Ariz., Hud- 
son, Ohio, and Haverford, Pa. 

He was inducted into the Signal Corps, U.S. 
Army, July 4, 1942, and served at Camp 
Crowder, Ft. Monmouth, Harvard University 
and at Kunming and Luichow, China. He 
received an honorable discharge as sergeant 
first class at Ft. Meade, Md., Nov. 6, 1945. 

From 1946 to 1948 he was a member of the 
U.N. Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
assigned as reports officer and subsequently as 
economic analyst at Kaifeng, Honan, China. 
From 1948 until his retirement in 1971, he was 
a research analyst for the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Dickey married Leona Braman Donnelly 
Dec. 31, 1960. He leaves his wife, son, John 
(Jack) Ross and brother, Frank P. ‘32. 


John R. Gore, Dec. 12 in Geauga Community 
Hospital, after a heart attack at his home in 
Chardon, Ohio, where he was editor of the 
Geauga Record from 1942 to 1962 when the 
weekly was sold and renamed the Geauga Times 
Leader. He became a reporter and feature writer 
for the Willoughby (Ohio) News Herald for 
seven years and then returned to the Chardon 
paper asa part-time reporter and feature writ- 
er until 1975. 

Mr. Gore was born in Detroit, attended U. 
Michigan and spent a year at Oberlin (1926- 
27). He left school to begin work as a printer 
for a small weekly and eventually became a 
police reporter on the Pontiac (Mich.) Press. He 
then worked for a number of papers, including 
the Detroit dailies. 

Mr. Gore leaves his wife, Betty, daughters 
Helen Novak and Louise Jiminez, six grand- 
children and a brother. 


Jessamine Brott Hazel, Sept. 2 of internal 
injuries received in an automobile accident. 
She had been the head librarian at Euclid 
(Ohio) High School prior to her retirement in 
1975, for 12 years. From 1931 to 1942, she was 
a librarian in the Cleveland public schools and 
in 1933 she worked at the Cleveland Public 
Library. She received the B.L.S. from Western 
Reserve School of Library Science in 1938. 
Born Feb. 6, 1909, in Louisville, Ky., she leaves 
her husband, Donald ’30, son Donald Jr. ‘66 and 
daughter Elaine. 


Louise Morse Wood, July 18. Before her mar- 
riage toJ. Albert in 1937, she taught dance and 
phys ed at U. Rochester for four years and was 
head of the phys ed department at American 
U., Washington, D.C. for three. She and her 
husband and daughters Ann and Susan lived in 
a 150-year-old farmhouse near Hanover N.H., 
where Mr. Wood was professor of electrical 
engineering at Dartmouth. Ms. Wood taught 
dance or rhythms in nursery schools and 
became involved in a 4-H craft program in 
Lyme, N.H. She was a weaver and a member of 
the New England Weaving Conference and the 
League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts. 
One of her wall hangings was exhibited in the 
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Manchester Art Gallery in 1960. Born April 5, 
1907, in Cleveland, she leaves her husband and 
daughters. Her brother, Richard 34, is deceased. 


1931 


Jonas H. Hollands, Feb. 17 in his home in Lan- 
drum, S.C., his residence since 1978. Director 
of the Child Care Center of Buffalo from 1952 
until his retirement in 1971, he not only was 
the founder of the agency but also was one of 
the first to establish a residential treatment 
center for emotionally disturbed children in 
New York State. 

Mr. Hollands began his social service career 
in Buffalo as a child-protection worker for 
Child and Family Services in the 1930’s and 
then worked in child-care agencies in Niagara 
Falls, Watertown (N.Y.) and Cincinnati. He did 
further social work study at U. Buffalo and was 
a member of the National Association of Social 
Workers. 

Born Jan. 24, 1906, in Millerton, Pa., he 
leaves his wife, the former Ruth Koehler, four 
children, a brother and seven grandchildren. 


Thomas D. Mustard, June 3, 1979, in Wichita, 
Kan. He wasa tax law attorney for Bever, Dye, 
Mustard & Belinin Wichita from 1938 until his 
retirement in 1969. He studied business admin- 
istration at Harvard and received the LL.B. and 
J.D. from Kansas U. Law School and then 
worked for a year as attorney for the Kansas 
income tax division in Topeka. After his re- 
tirement, he and his wife, Esther, had supervi- 
sory positions as distributors of Shaklee pro- 
ducts. Born Feb. 25, 1909, in the Philippine 
Islands, he leaves his wife, three daughters, 
five grandchildren and sister, Helen ‘29. 


Charles John Phillips, A.M., Dec. 24 at Robert 
Packer Memorial Hospital, Sayre, N.J. He had 
been a professor of ceramic engineering at 
Rutgers for 15 years. A prominent scientist 
and noted author in the field of glass, Mr. Phil- 
lips was a ceramic engineer at Corning Glass- 
ware 1931-48. During that time he worked on 
mechanic strength, thermal endurance, anneal- 
ing and tempering of glass and took out four 
patents on glass tempering as a result of his 
research. Mr. Phillips was also sales manager 
of the insulation division and manager of elec- 
tronic sales while working for Corning. 

He graduated from Pitt in 1930 with aB.S. in 
physics. He worked for two years at the Mellon 
Institute as a research assistant before joining 
Corning. He was a consultant to the research 
director for the product development depart- 
ment at Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and Pitts- 
burgh Corning Co. In 1952 he was vice presi- 
dent of Dunbar Glass Co. in West Virginia and 
a year later was vice president of Indiana Glass 
Co: 

From 1954 to 1957 he was manager of the 
metal envelope department of RCA in Camden, 
N.J. While on the Rutgers faculty he was also a 
consultant to several companies, particularly 
on product development of glass. He was 
author of many technical articles in scientific 
journals including the American Ceramic Society 
Bulletin and he also wrote articles for ency- 
clopedias. Three of his own books included 
Glass: The Miracle Maker (Pitman, N.Y., 1941). 

Mr. Phillips was a member of the American 
Ceramic Society and the National Ceramic 
Society. In 1960 he was made a Fellow of the 
American Ceramic Society for his assistance in 


the development and engineering of glass, 
power insulators and neon insulators. 

He leaves his wife, two sons, a daughter, 
nine grandchildren and a great-grandchild. 


1932 


Wesley B. Frace, Dec. 7. Born July 18, 1906, in 
Kansas City, Mo., he attended Oberlin 1928- 
29 and received the B.S. and MS. from Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. He was principal of 
the Muscogee County School District in Co- 
lumbus, Ga. His wife, the former, Evelyn 
Biggers, survives. 


N. Elizabeth Martin, k, Nov. 21 in the Cleve- 
land Clinic Hospital after a five-week illness. A 
retired principal of Eastwood Elementary School 
in Oberlin, she taught in the Sheffield Lake and 
Oberlin schools and was principal at Pleasant 
Street Elementary School in Oberlin. 

Miss Martin grew up in Oberlin and gradu- 
ated from Oberlin High School. She received 
the B.S. in Ed. from Ashland College in 1939 
and the M.A. from Ohio State in 1947. 

She organized and was the first president of 
the Oberlin Ohio Education Association and 
was a member of the Lorain County Principals’ 
Organization and Delta Kappa Gamma. 

After her retirement from Eastwood in 1973 
(she had been principal since the school opened 
in 1956) she continued to work in the Oberlin 
school system as tutor and substitute teacher. 

Miss Martin and her brother, Robert D. ‘38, 
were co-owners of the Abigail Tea Room in 
Lakeside, Ohio. Their parents, Nathan and 
Edith Martin lived in Lakeside in the summers 
and had owned and operated the restaurant 
since 1937. The Martins also owned the Martin 
Tavern (Inn), a hotel and restaurant at 31 E. 
College St. in Oberlin. In 1945, Robert took 
over the business and in the mid ‘60’s, the 
building was taken down and replaced with a 
drive-in service for the Oberlin Savings Bank. 
Betty and her sister, Grace Harlow ‘23k, were 
co-owners of the Carlyle Shop in Oberlin. 

Born in Oberlin, Aug. 17, 1912, she leaves 
brothers Robert and Burns ‘25 and her sister. A 
Betty Martin Library Fund has been estab- 
lished at Eastwood in her memory. 


1935 


Alice Eigert Orling, Feb. 23 in Westfield, N.J., 
after a lengthy illness. She was born Dec. 1, 
1913, in Cleveland. She majored in German 
and taught German and French for a year at 
Drury College in Springfield, Mo., and then 
taught at Lakewood (Ohio) High School for 
four years. While living in Westfield, she taught 
German for a year at the Redeemer Lutheran 
School. She leaves her husband, Eric, a gradu- 
ate of Ohio U. and a retired vice president, 
director and executive committee member of 
National Lead Co. She also leaves children Eli- 
zabeth, Christine and James. 


1936 


Frederick M. Thrall, Jan. 11 in Hillsborough, 
Calif. He was born June 7, 1913, in Rutland, 
Vt., but lived most of his early years in Oberlin. 
He worked for Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. in 
Cleveland and then was a salesman for Monroe 
Comptometer Co. After serving in the Army 
1943-46, he was regional manager for the F.W. 
Dodge Co., Sweet's Catalog Division, and was 
located first in Chicago and later in San Fran- 
cisco. He leaves four children anda sister, Alcie 
Brooks ‘31. 
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1937 
Ruth Leutner Gantz Cocina, Dec. 4 in Deltona, 
Fla., of a heart attack. Born Sept. 29, 1915, in 
Cleveland, she married George Gantz ’37 in 
1938. He was technical director of the dyestuff 
division of Geigy Chemical Corp., N.J., before 
his death in 1969. Mrs. Cocina moved to Del- 
tonain 1970 where she became an outstanding 
golfer and was active in community affairs. 
She also continued her lifelong work in ceram- 
ics. 
From 1956 to 1961, Mrs. Cocina taught 
retarded children in Easton, Pa. She studied 
special education at Temple and Elizabeth Town 
State Teachers College. In 1974, she married 
James Cocina who is retired from Bethlehem 
Steel. In addition to her husband, she leaves 
children Janet Falcone ‘61, Barbara Frizzell, 
Susan Coakley, John and George and five 
grandchildren. 


1939 


L. Elizabeth Tuckerman Dutton, Feb. 20 at her 
home in Newport, R.I., of cancer. She was born 
May 25, 1917, in Cleveland and graduated 
from St. Alexis School of Nursing as an R.N. 
She did general nursing at the Glenville Hospi- 
talin Cleveland in the early ‘40’s and later was a 
nurse at Fairfax Hospital in Falls Church, Va., 
and for 13 years was an operating room nurse 
in Newport Hospital. 

She married Thomas C. Dutton ’41, now 
retired as a colonel in the U.S.M.C., and 
because of the nature of his work, did much 
traveling in the U.S. and overseas. In 1957 they 
went to Taiwan, with their five daughters, 
where he was assistant naval attache at the 
American Embassy. Mrs. Dutton taught Eng- 
lish at the Chinese Officers’ Language School 
in Taipei and for one year taught eighth grade 
English at the Taipei American School. 

In Newport, she was a counselor for the 
Navy War College Marine Wives and was edi- 
tor of the NWC Wives’ Club monthly Newsletter. 

Mrs. Dutton leaves her husband, her daugh- 
ters, including Marcia Talley ‘65 and Alison 
Markwood ‘70 and their husbands, John B. Tal- 
ley ‘65 and Bob Markwood ’70. She also leaves 
three brothers, a sister, eight grandchildren 
and her mother-in-law, Helen Wiley Dutton 
‘16. Bob Markwood’s first act as student pastor 
at Kenduskeag Union Church, Maine, was to 
plan and participate in a memorial service for 
Mrs. Dutton Feb. 23. 


1940 


E. Iutzi Augspurger Sloan, July 27 in Middle- 
town, Ohio, her birthplace. She became a reg- 
istered nurse in 1943 after three years of study 
at Christ Hospital School of Nursing in Cin- 
cinnati. She was a nurse for one year in Arkan- 
sas and then taught for two years at the Mid- 
dletown Hospital. In 1947, she married 
Raymond G. Jr., the manager of development 
in the engineering department of Armco Steel 
Corp. Mrs. Sloan was born Sept. 11, 1918. She 
leaves her husband, sons Raymond III and 
William J., daughter Mary J. and sisters Mary 
Gerber ‘37 and Ruth Edgcomb ‘45. 


1942 


Anne Hale Mills, Nov. 22 in Greenwich (Conn.) 
Hospital. She was an editor for Pitney Bowes 
and previously worked as editor and secretary 
to photographer Margaret Bourke-White. Born 
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June 23, 1921, in Chicago, she attended Ober- 
lin 1938-40, majoring in English. She was a 
government secretary for a year in Washing- 
ton, D.C., then was an editorial assistant for 
Popular Publications 1943-46 and associate 
editor for Dell Publications 1946-49. A former 
member of the board of directors of the Nor- 
walk mental Health Association, she leaves 
daughter Alison, son Fred, brother Gordon 
and sister Ellen Theodore. 


1948 


Mary Hoyt Montgomery, Feb. 18 in Berkeley 
Calif., following a household accident. She had 
seemed on the verge of returning to a normal 
life after a long, and successful, struggle with 
cancer. 

She was born in New York City Oct. 14, 
1926, and graduated from high school in Royal 
Oak, Mich. She and Roger Montgomery ‘48, 
now professor of planning and architecture at 
U. Calif.-Berkeley, were married in 1949. 

She was acommercial and display artist from 
1948 to 1953 in Michigan and Ohio, worked 
with offset printing in Raleigh, N.C., in 1953- 
54, and was an art therapist at hospitals in 
North Carolina and Boston 1954-56. 

Before moving to California in 1967, Ms. 
Montgomery taught art at four grade schools 
and a high school in St. Louis and taught 
ceramics at the St. Louis Art Center. She had 
studied graphic design and drawing at Califor- 
nia College of Arts and Crafts in Oakland. 

She leaves four sons, aged 15 to 23. 


Benson L. Tucker, Nov. 16, 1979, in Falls 
Church, Va. He was born June 11, 1925, in 
Ithaca, N.Y., and moved to Oberlin in 1926 
when his father, Forrest G. Tucker, became 
professor of physics. A graduate of Western 
Reserve Academy (1942) he enrolled at Ober- 
lin that fall. After service in the Army during 
WWII, he graduated in 1948, majoring in phys- 
ics. He entered graduate school at Stanford, 
then transferred to Case where he received the 
M.S. (1952) and Ph.D. (1954) in nuclear physics. 

His entire career was devoted to operations 
research on many complex defense problems. 
He was on the Sandia Corp. science staff 
(1954-56) that published a paper on special 
radiation (salted) nuclear weapons, resulting in 
a design patent. He was also assigned to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for a half year to direct the 
nuclear weapon effects analysis of alarge SIOP 
campaign. He was program director for the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency (1959-61) 
researching VELA ground-based systems to 
detect covert nuclear explosions and he co- 
directed a VELA SIERRA program and designed 
new VLF, optical and multiple-riometer detec- 
tors. For 11 years he was senior staff analyst 
for the Institute for Defense Analyses that 
studied nuclear weapon design, manned bomber 
penetration, strategic chemical warfare, LOX 
submarines, mini-subs and advanced chemical 
propulsion, 

Mr. Tucker worked for the Center for Naval 
Analyses (1972-74) as senior staff analyst. He 
initiated a study of decoys for strategic subma- 
rines, technical backup for a naval tactical 
nuclear study and finished a design for a large 
dual-purpose cruise missile submarine. He also 
directed and wrote a study on the cost- 
effectiveness in NATO Sea Lane Control for 


Principia Inc., and for one year worked on 
Soviet strategic missile reactive threats toMX 
deployments and then monitored and analyzed 
Soviet undersea warfare developments. Over 
the past two years he had been engaged in 
operations research with a small Washington, 
D.C., based firm and had made several note- 
worthy contributions to naval analysis. 

Mr. Tucker is survived by a daughter, two 
sons, sister Marilyn Lowry ‘52 and brother 
Allen G. ‘45. Graveside services were held Nov. 
23 at Westwood Cemetery in Oberlin. 


1957 


Craig T. Sawyer, Sept. 16, 1979, in Arlington, 
Vai 

He was born in Minneapolis, Aug. 21, 1935, 
and attended Oberlin 1953-54. He received the 
B.S. and LL.B. from Minnesota and was an 
attorney for the Office of Equal Opportunity. 
He leaves his wife, Jean Smith whom he mar- 
ried in 1957, and four children. 


1970 


Sister Mary Francis Wilkinson, Nov. 4 in a 
head-on collision near Auburn, Ala., where she 
had been a pastoral minister at St. Michael 
Parish since 1976. 

Sister Mary Francis was born May 29, 1944 
in Cleveland. During those years, she did 
volunteer work in the Hough area, which at 
that time had a sizable Puerto Rican commun- 
ity. She then joined the Missionary Servants of 
the Most Blessed Trinity where she continued 
this type of work asa pastoral minister to Span- 
ish speaking people in the Cleveland Diocese. 

She attended the Blessed Trinity Juniorate 
and the Holy Family College in Philadelphia 
and returned to Lorain County. For one semes- 
ter, she was a special student at Oberlin and 
the following year, she enrolled and graduated 
in 1970 with a B.A. in Spanish. From 1967 to 
1972 she was the director of religious educa- 
tion at the Chapel of Sacred Heart in Lorain. 

In 1972, she took her final profession of 
vows and then became part of a religion 
teacher training team for the Diocese of Rich- 
mond, Va. She helped staff a resource center 
for religious education that served Roman 
Catholic parishes in the Tidewater and Penin- 
sula areas of Southeastern Virginia as well as 
area military bases. She was also director of 
religious education in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
for two years. 

Sister Mary Francis had further education at 
St. John’s College of Cleveland and Notre 
Dame. She leaves her mother, sister Elizabeth 
and brothers Robert and Jeffrey. 


1973 


Randall Pritchett, Nov. 25 in Grady Hospital, 
Atlanta, Ga., from injuries received in an auto 
accident. He was a merchandising representa- 
tive for Wallis Paquin Ltd. at the Atlanta Mer- 
chandising Mart. 

Born June 13, 1949, in Amherst, Ohio, he 
attended Kent State School of Music and 
transferred to Oberlin in 1969. He majored in 
voice performance and received the Mus.B. He 
was a member of the Oberlin Opera Theater. 

He leaves his mother and father and broth- 
ers Gerald and Douglas. 
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1979 


Moses Hogan has decided to pursue gradu- 
ate study at Juilliard beginning in September 
1980 instead of attending U. Michigan where 
he has been awarded a scholarship. Moses has 
appeared seven times with the New Orleans 
Philharmonic-Symphony and plans to give re- 
citals in Ohio, Michigan and Indiana. 

Sue Larson has been appointed registrar/ 
conservator of the Hiwan Homestead Museum, 
Jefferson County, Colo. Her position is funded 
fora year by the Institute of Museum Services. 
Sue has studied museology at Colorado U. and 
has been an intern at the Colorado Heritage 
Center. 

Susan Van Pelt, now a dance choreographer 
in New York City, was in residence at Oberlin 
during Winter Term, teaching beginning and 
intermediate modern dance workshops. She 
also gave aconcert of original solo work on Feb. 
4. 

Karin von Gierke, violinist, Wendy 
Champney, violinist, and Polly Case, cellist, 
have been playing at The Winds Cafe in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, for the past four years during 
winter and spring breaks. The trio has played 
together since they were seven years old and 
are all graduates of the Yellow Springs High 
School orchestra program. Karin is now study- 
ing baroque violin in Basel, Switzerland, and 
plans to play in Europe this summer with 


Wendy and Polly. 


1978 


Darryl Dahlheimer defected from his plans 
for law school and is working toward a mas- 
ter’s in social work at U. Michigan. Address: c/o 
Debs Co-op, 909 E. University, Ann Arbor, MI 
48104. 

Naomi Markus is first harpist for the Baton 
Rouge Symphony in Louisiana and the Gulf 
Coast Symphony in Mississippi. She also 
teaches harp at Louisiana State U. She and her 
husband, Aaron Alter, live in Baton Rouge. 

Mari Naito and Tetsuro Endo are planning 
to be married April 26. Tetsuro is an electrical 
engineer who teaches at agovernment univer- 
sity in Yokosuka. The wedding will be at the 
Baptist Church in Tokyo with a reception at 
the Palace Hotel. The honeymoon will be in 
Hawaii. Since last April, Mari has been teach- 
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ing a second-year high school class of 48 young 
women and has made vacation trips to Singa- 
pore and Penang. 

William Swafford and Lisa Lynn Anderson 
‘80 were married June 16, 1979, at the Los 
Altos United Methodist Church in Long Beach, 
Calif. Lisa is working toward the M.Mus. at 
USC and William is personnel coordinator in 
the administrative offices of the University 
Bookstore and is working on the M.S. in library 
science at USC. He is also the current president 
and librarian of the USC Canterbury Associa- 
tion. Lisa has retained her maiden name. 
Address: 3760 S. McClintock Ave., 402A, Los 
Angeles, CA 90007. 


1977 


Roger Albin and Nili Tannenbaum were 
married Aug. 21, 1977, in Berkeley, Calif. They 
have been living in Pittsburgh where Roger is 
attending Pitt School of Medicine and Niliis an 
editor. Nilihas kept her maiden name. Address: 
5549 Beeler St., Pittsburgh, PA 15217. 

Alice H. Cooper has returned from Ger- 
many and is studying political science at Har- 
vard. Address: clo Anna Ekberg, 54 Park St., 
Somerville, MA 02143. Phone 617/628-8238. 

Amy Dingley and Richard Milius were mar- 
ried Sept. 29 in Harlan Chapel, Brandeis U., 
where Amy attends the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. Richard is a graduate student at 
Northeastern. 

Laurie Shafer and Jim Rokakis ‘78 plan to be 
married June 28. Laurie is anassistant editor at 
Penton Publishing and Jim continues as Cleve- 
land’s Sixth Ward councilman. 

Amy Schuman and Larry Stoler ‘74 were 
married Dec. 16 in Deerfield, Ill. Amy’s sister 
and Jim Abelson ‘74 attended the couple. Amy 
is an internal consultant at Blue Cross of North- 
eastern Ohio and Larry is a social worker at 
Bell Faire-Jewish Children’s Bureau. 

Miriam Seaver is working toward the M.A. 
in linguistics at U. Michigan where she is spe- 
cializing in teaching English as a foreign lan- 
guage. Address: 1035 Wall St. #4, Ann Arbor, 
MI 48105. Phone 313/994-3241. 

The work of Bruce and Sharon Porter Shull 
has been included in a new photographic collec- 
tion of outstanding work in wood, published by 
Taunton Press of Newtown, Conn. The Shulls 
designed and built the cabinet for the chapel 
pipe organ in the Baptist Temple and a photo of 


this work can now be found in Design Book Two. 
The Shulls were recognized by Taunton press 
for being part of a growing number of skilled 
amateurs and professional woodworkers acrdss 
North America who are producing high-caliber 
design in wood. 

Jane Stimpert is “trying to become divine” as 
a student at Chicago Theological Seminary. 
She and Daniel Holmes (’77, Millikin U.), a 
musician, are married and are living at 5751 S. 
Woodlawn, Apt. 104, Chicago, IL 60637. 

Karen Whittington El-Murr has returned to 
the U.S. after teaching in the Middle East. Shé 
is living in Maryland. 


1976 


Jean Anderson and Rich Monterosso ‘74 
were married Oct. 20 at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church in West Hartford, Conn. Obies in 
attendance: Karen Goodwin, Tom Sulerzyski, 
Ellen Fried, Brian Segel, Susan Anderson, 
Mary D. Anderson ’81, Liz Schroeder, Stuart 
Miller ‘73, Bethanne Snodgrass ‘75, Ted Hea- 
venrich ’74, Gib Otten ’74 and Jim Eisenstein 
‘74. Rich is a student at U. Conn. School of 
Social Work and continues to work at the Insti- 
tute of Living in Hartford. Jean is employed by 
Connecticut General and is beginning her 
course work toward the M.B.A. at U. Conn. 
Address: 238 South Quaker Lane, West Hart- 
ford, CT 06119. 

Raphael (“Ricky”) Atlas, pianist, and Anne 
Black, violist, together were one of three 
winners of the Musical Art Society of Branford 
(Conn.) second annual Showcase of Talent 
auditions. Raphael has been doing doctoral 
work in music theory at Yale where he is cur- 
rently teaching and writing a thesis. He, Anne 
Black and Thomas Flaherty comprise the 
Beauxina Pinao Trio, which was formed as a 
result of their collaboration at the Merrywood 
Music School, where they taught privately, 
coached and played chamber music on the 
faculty. 

Elizabeth Baker was promoted in January 
from the sixth stand to the third stand in the 
second violin section of the San Francisco 
Symphony, winning the place in an open audi- 
tion. Elizabeth’s mother, Virginia, sits in the 
fourth chair of the first violins and is the sym- 
phony’s assistant concertmaster. Elizabeth, who 
has her M. Mus. from Indiana, has been with 
the orchestra since November 1977 and received 
tenure in 1979. 

Harry Bonner has been appointed co-director 
of the Madisonville Community Center, Cin- 
cinnati. The Center opened in 1978 and for the 
last two years has been experiencing adminis- 
trative difficulties, discipline and programming 
problems, vandalism and a shaky financial 
base. This year, the YMCA has committed 
$50,000 and the city has earmarked $160,000 
for renovations on the building. Harry and his 
wife, Debra, returned last spring from mis- 
sionary work in Liberia and have been living in 
Cincinnati, where Harry was a substitute 
teacher with the city school district. He is also 
completing work on a master’s from U. Mich- 
igan. 

Andy Dupree is building harpsichords in a 
workshop located in a mid-1850’s building in 
Milan, Ohio. He has already sold 14 instru- 
ments and is working on another for a musi- 
cologist from Buffalo. 

Mark and Valerie Geiling Finke! are living 
in Davis, Calif. They were married in New 
York City in June 1977. Mark completed the 
M.B.A. program at NYU in October 1977 and 
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went to work for the New York Emergency 
Financial Control Board as a financial analyst. 
He is now a second year student at UC, Davis 
(King Hall) Law School. Valerie received the 
M.S.W. from NYU in June 1978. She is work- 
ing at the Adolescent Treatment Program of 
Napa State Hospital in Imola, Calif. Address: 
1331 Whittier Dr., Davis, CA 95616. Phone 
916/753-5598. 

Patty Hummons Clark and her husband 
have a daughter, Erin, born last May 1. Patty 
plans to enter Loyola Law School in September. 

Glenda Kieta and Howard Brayman’75 were 
married Dec. 15. Address: 443 Britton Road, 
Apt. B, Rochester, NY 14616. 

Linda Lorati and Ken Barker ‘75 are living in 
St. Louis County where they have just bought 
their first house. Linda teaches piano at Web- 
ster College where she gave a faculty recital 
March 7. Ken is an intern at Barnes Hospital 
and plans to continue there as a radiology resi- 
dent. Address: 28 Hammel, Webster Groves, 
MO 63119. 

Tonya Price-Jones is spending the first six 
months of 1980 as a junior consultant at the 
World Health Organization in Geneva. She is 
taking a leave of absence from Cornell where 
she is an MBA candidate. Kent completed a 
joint degree program between the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy (Tufts) and the 
Graduate Institute of International Studies in 
Geneva, receiving the M.A. L.D. (Master of 
Artsin Law and Diplomacy) and the diplome es 
relations internationales. 

Kay Snowden received the master’s at Yale’s 
School of Organization and Management this 
spring. The school is new and combines busi- 
ness administration, public policy and public 
management. 


1975 


Joanna Balog Camp has been coaching the 
Wellington High School girls’ basketball team 
since 1976. This year, her teams had compiled a 
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40-game regular season winning streak until 
Midview beat them 52-47 on Dec. 12. The last 
defeat in regular season was Feb. 23, 1977, 
when Oberlin won, 59-35. 

Nancy Brown and Peter McLelland planned 
to be married in March. Peter is a computer 
programmer and Nancy is teaching in a bilin- 
gual nursery school. They met while studying 
philosophy and religion at McGill. Address: 
2250 Girouard, Apt. 5, Montreal, Quebec, 
H4A 3C3. 

Mark Cogley has been reappointed assistant 
chorus master of the Metropolitan Opera for 
1980-81. 

Gail Donnelly and Edward T. Payne were 
married Aug. 12, 1978. (Donna) Akiba Sulli- 
van Harper was matron of honor and Betty 
London attended the wedding. Gail received 
the D.D.S. from Meharry Medical College 
School of Dentistry this past summer. Edward 
is an assistant professor of voice at Ohio U. 
Address: 29 Curtis St., Athens, OH 45701. 

Betsy Elsaesser is a staff physical therapist at 
the Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago. Her 
special interest is teaching swimming to the 
handicapped, especially those with spinal cord 
injuries and traumatic brain damage. Betsy is 
also an active member of the Lincoln Park Fenc- 
ing Club in Chicago. Address: 6645 N. New- 
gard, Chicago, IL 606206. 

Larry Fossett received the Ph.D. in opera- 
tions research from Stanford and Eric Rosen- 
berg completed the work for the Ph.D. this 
past July. They both have left California to 
work for Bell Laboratories in New Jersey. Eric’s 
address: 65D White St., Eatontown, NJ 07724. 

Ellen Gleberman graduated from the Amer- 
ican U. Law School in May 1979 and was admit- 
ted to the District of Columbia Bar in December. 
She is associated with the law firm of Cladouhos 
& Brashares in Washington, where her special- 
ties include international trade, envi- 
ronmental law and general federal litigation. 

Alice Goodwin-Brown was ordained a min- 
ister in the United Church of Christ Jan. 6 in 
Southborough, Mass. Her husband, Ross ‘77, 
delivered the meditation. Attending the ser- 
vice were Ricky Atlas ’76, Sandy Jones, Les 
Phillips and John Grieb ‘77. Alice is director of 
Christian Education at Pilgrim Church in 
Southborough. 

Melissa Howe is on the faculty of M.I.T.’s 
music department and is free lancing in Bos- 
ton. She has almost completed the Ph.D. 
Address: 114 Pleasant #3, Brookline, MA 02146. 

Judith Lewis is in her last year of rabbinical 
school at Hebrew Union College-Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion in New York City and she will 
be looking for a pulpit in the New York area 
next year. Judy and David Sperling were mar- 
ried Dec. 23.Molly Ladd-Taylor, Steve Wagner 
‘74 and Janet Simon were at the wedding. 
David teaches Bible at Hebrew Union College. 
Judy has kept her maiden name. 

Tammy Miller completed the M.A. in lin- 
guistics after two years at Cornell and one year 
of teaching English as a second language at 
George Washington U. She is teaching English 
in a French high school this year, under the 
Fulbright program. Address: Lycee Sidoine 
Appolinaire, 18 bis rue Jean Richepin, 63037 
Clermont-Ferraud, France. 

Les Phillips has deserted graduate school at 
U. Virginia for life in Boston where he teaches 
part time at Suffolk U. and works for the Six 
City Project, an air pollution study conducted 
by the Harvard School of Public Health. In odd 


moments he coaches debate at Chelmsford 
High School. Les serves on two committees of 
the National Forensics Association and gave a 
forensics workshop at Oberlin in February 
1979. 

Mark Rea and Janice Carey were married at 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Hopkinton, Mass. 
Mark is manager of Fabric Masters Inc., 
Framingham. 

Karen Schwab Henry and Tom Henry ‘76 
are auditioning actors for the Boston Theater 
Group. After working with the KRAKEN 
Company, under the direction of Herbert Blau, 
in Baltimore, Tom and Karen moved to Boston 
where they developed The Companion, a theatri- 
cal essay on the Psalms, which they continue to 
perform in the Boston area. Contact Karen at 
the following address if you are interested in 
any aspect of the BTG (design, production, 
publicity or performance): 54 Bradshaw St., 
Medford, MA 02155. 

Annie Storr and Joe Rouse ‘73 were married 
Oct. 7. Joe teaches philosophy at U. Maine at 
Orono and Ann directs the Joan Whitney Pay- 
son Gallery of Art and teaches art history at 
Westbrook College in Portland. She has retained 
her maiden name. Address: 31 Bates St., Port- 
land, ME 04103 or 425 College Ave., Orono, 
ME 04473. 


1974 


Lindy Guttman and Peter Zaas have moved 
to Clinton, N.Y., where Peter is an instructor 
in religion at Hamilton College. Lindy is the 
director of casework at the Neighborhood 
Center of Utica. Address: Box 513, Harding 
Road, Clinton, NY 13323. 

Josh andJudy (Webb) Kay have ason, Jeremy 
Nathan, born Feb. 2 in an alternative birth 
center ata local hospital in Berkeley, Calif. Josh 
plans tocomplete the M.S. in energy and natu- 
ral resources in June and will work on his dis- 
sertation in economics next year. He also 
works part time at the Lawrence Berkeley 
Laboratory. Judy will be a full-time mother 
until summer when she will teach a seminar in 
bio-ethics with a grant from NEH. 

Bill Killoran and Elizabeth Armbruster were 
married Oct. 13 in St. Joseph, Mich. Dr. Larry 
Goldman ’73 was best man. Other Oberlinians 
included Carol Redmount Bryant, Susan 
Richard House and David and Toby (Chodoff) 
Newburger ‘65. Bill continues to develop “an 
arrogant and rebellious attitude toward viola- 
tors of federal labor laws” in his capacity as trial 
attorney with the National Labor Relations 
Board in Chicago. Home address: 744 W. 
Wrightwood, Chicago, IL 60614. 

Bruce Kostic is an advertising sales repre- 
sentative for Panorama, anew monthly maga- 
zine about television. Offices are in New York 
City. Bruce had been working for Rolling Stone 
and Playboy Enterprises in the same capacity 
and was college marketing manager for the 
Bose Corp. 

David Lebeaux and Pam Marshall ‘76 were 
married Oct. 5, 1979. Boston friends helping to 
celebrate included: Cynthia Cole '76, Nathan 
Kimball ’75, Ellen Fried ‘76, Katya O'Kane ‘70, 
Ted Heavenrich and Ken Straus. Pam gradu- 
ated from U. Mich. and is now working in 
transportation research at Charles River Asso- 
ciates. Dave is a grad student at Harvard in 
cognitive psychology, working toward the Ph.D. 
Address: 95 Mason Terrace, Apt. 5, Brookline, 
MA 02146. 

Tom Lloyd received the M.Mus. in voice and 
opera from Yale School of Music last spring 
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and is currently studying with Ellen Repp, 
auditioning and teaching voice part time at 
Westminster Choir College in Princeton. Tom 
also received the M.A.R. from Yale Divinity 
School. 

Mark McDaniel received the Ph.D. in exper- 
imental psychology from U. Colorado in 
December. In January, he started doing human 
factors research for Bell Laboratories in Holm- 
del, N.J. Nancy (Gatten ’75) had been news 
editor of the Daily Times-Call in Longmont, 
Colo., for the last three years. They have 
bought a house at 92 Birch Ave., Little Silver, 
N] 07739. Nancy has changed her name from 
Gatten to McDaniel. 

Henry Pelaez has been appointed financial 
aid adviser at Eastern Michigan U., Ypsilanti. 

Peter Picerno was music director at First 
Presbyterian Church in Manhattan, Kan., until 
this year when a graduate honors fellowship 
lured him to U. Kansas at Lawrence to pursue 
doctoral studies in organ and musicology. 
Address: 1505 West 22nd Terrace, Lawrence, 
KS 66044. 

Denise Rodgers, M.D., graduated from 
Michigan State College of Human Medicine in 
March 1979. She is doing a residency in social 
medicine-family practice at Montefiore Hospi- 
tal, Bronx. 

Sue Elaine Spade received a degree in electri- 
cal engineering from U. Dayton December 
1979 funded through the National Science 
Foundation Fast-Track Late Entry program. 
She is now an industrial engineer at the Proc- 
ter and Gamble Co.’s detergent plant in Alex- 
andria, La. Address: 300 Cleco Dr., Apt. 208, 
Pineville, LA 71360. 
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Christine Dahl was guest pianist for the 
Bowling Green State University Chamber 
Orchestra concert Jan. 30 at the university's 
Musical Art Center. A member of the piano 
faculty at Macalester College, Chris has beena 
frequent chamber music recitalist in the Twin 
Cities area, her most recent appearances being 
with members of the St. Paul Chamber Or- 
chestra, the Gustavus Faculty Quartet and the 
Macalester Orchestra. 

Lee Fisher is running for the seat of Ohio 
State Rep. Harry J. Lehman, D-16, who has 
announced he will not seek re-election this 
year. Lee is still with the Cleveland law firm 
Hahn, Loeser, Freedheim, Dean & Wellman. 

Loraine Gardner and Daniel Dolgin were 
married Jan. 1 in Manhattan. Loraine con- 
tinues as a lawyer with Rivkin, Sherman & 
Levy and Daniel is with Greenbaum, Wolff & 
Ernst, both New York law firms. Loraine is 
keeping her maiden name. Address: 60 River- 
side Dr., Apt. 8E, New York, NY 10024. 

Marcy Gendel and Glenn C. Guritzky were 
married Nov. 3 at Temple Beth Shalom in Liv- 
ingston, N.J. Marcy graduated from Seton Hall 
Law School, where she was a member of the 
Law Review, and now is practicing corporate 
law in New Jersey. Glenn also graduated from 
Seton and was editor of the Law Review. He is 
a tax attorney with the District Counsel for the 
LR.S. and is attending the master of law pro- 
gram in taxation at NYU School of Law. 

David Good is working toward the M.Div. at 
McCormick Theological Seminary (U. Chicago) 
after studying organ at Wayne State and serv- 
ing three years as organist-choir director and 
youth director at the Grandale Presbyterian 
Church in Detroit. 


After five years of research and writing, 
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Christine Helms has received the doctorate 
from Oxford. It is to be published in July under 
the tentative title The Cohesion of Saudi Arabia: 
Evolution of Political Identity. Christine is job hunt- 
ing on the east coast, but can be reached at her 
parents’ address: 424 Flanders, St. Louis, MO 
63122. Phone 314/965-5222. 

James Horwath spent eight weeks in the 
Benedictine Monastery in St.-Benoit-du-Lac, 
Quebec, and is now living in Chicago where he 
is a computer programmer for Time/Life Co. 
Address: c/o Norris, 421 Melrose, 4D, Chicago, 
IL 60657. Phone 312/281-1617. 

Victoria Morrill and Mark Gassaway were 
married Dec. 9. Vicky is actively pursuing a 
career in opera and has recently performed as 
the Queen of the Night, Susanna, Norina, 
Lakme, Sophie, La Charmeuse and Lauretta. 
Address: 3625 Centinela #8, Los Angeles, CA 
90066. 

Beth Randall and John Branigan were mar- 
ried June 4, 1978, at the Randalls’ home in New 
Jersey. Present were Beth Bonnar Branigan 
‘07, Jim Branigan ‘64, Durward ’36 and Virginia 
(Priebe ‘38) Branigan, Richard Hadley ‘38, Leslie 
Smith, Valerie Menza, Lindsey Wellons ‘72, Ed 
Rosen and Emily (Brown 75) Rosen. Beth and 
John live at 140 W. 74th St., New York, NY 
10023. John is a graphic designer at Rudolph 
DeHarak and Associates Inc. Beth is the New 
York State director for the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai Brrith. 

Paul Solyn has been grants officer at Linfield 
College since October 1978. Home address: 
725 S. Ford #3, McMinnville, OR 97128. 

Susan L. Somers has been working as one of 
two attorneys for the Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society since March 1977. Specializing in refu- 
gee and immigration law, she works in the 
world headquarters in New York City. She is 
studying Mandarin Chinese to add to her Rus- 
sian, Hebrew, French and Arabic, all of which 
are essential to her work. She also plans to 
enroll in an L.L.M. program in International 
Legal Studies. Last June 10, she and Leonid 
Akkerman, anengineer from Moscow, U.S.S.R., 
were married in an outdoor ceremony in New 
Rochelle, N.Y. Susan’s third year roommate, 
Susan Moskowitz, was maid of honor. Address: 
330 W. 45 St., Apt. 9B, New York, NY 10036. 
Susan has retained her maiden name. 
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Marta Braiterman lives on Cape Cod andisa 
consultant with Development Sciences Inc., a 
firm that helps public officials in the U.S. and 
developing nations make decisions pertaining 
to energy, the environment and marine re- 
sources. Marta received the master’s of land- 
scape architecture from U. Mass. in 1977, after 
which she worked in Austin on the Texas 
Coastal Zone Management Plan. She bought 
and is renovating a house in Falmouth. She also 
teaches and calls community contra and square 
dances with The Acres of Clams String Band. 
Address: clo Development Sciences Inc., P.O. 
Box 144, Sagamore, MA 02561. 

After seven years in New York, Wendy 
Breuer decided it was time to start a new life 
and moved to San Francisco, where she is 
working as a public health nurse. Address: 41 
Vicksburg St., San Francisco, CA 94114. 

Georganne Cassat won sixth prize in the 
International Harp Competition 1979 in Jerusa- 
lem. She is presently harpist with the Mexico 
City Philharmonic. 

Carol Kirkpatrick and W. Russell Rhodes 


were married July 7. Russell is a graduate of U. 
South Carolina and is now the band director at 
two elementary schools in the area. Carol is in 
her sixth year of teaching in the music depart- 
ment at Columbia Bible College. Both are 
working on their masters’ at the university, his 
in mus. ed., and hers incomposition. They have 
bought a home at 201 Maidstone Rd., Irmo, SC 
29063. 

Laurie Lepow and her husband, Michael 
Montgomery, have a son, Tom, born Dec. 21. 
Mike received the M.S. in library science at U. 
Illinois and is now a reference librarian at U. 
Missouri at St. Louis. Laurie finished her doc- 
toral dissertation on medieval drama and ex- 
pects to receive the Ph.D. in English from U. 
Conn. this spring. Laurie has kept her maiden 
name. Address; 3356 Brierhall Dr., Apt. 2, 
Bridgeton, MO 63044. 

Linda Magee left her position as manager of 
the Colorado Music Festival to become execu- 
tive director of Chamber Music Northwest in 
Portland, Ore. 

The Percussion Group, headed by Allen 
Otte, performed in Oberlin Jan. 16 as the first 
offering in the season’s New Directions series. 
Formerly knownas the Blackearth Percussion, 
the group is in residence at Cincinnati 
Conservatory. 

Kathy Staggs returned from two years of 
study in Japan, March 31, 1979, and rejoined 
her husband, Doug Langston, in Florida. They 
spent the summer at Harvard where Doug was 
involved in an N.E.H. seminar. Kathy then 
received the Ph.D. in religion from Princeton 
after successfully defending her dissertation 
(‘In Defense of Japanese Buddhism: Essays 
from the Meiji Period by Inoue Enryo and 
Murakami Sensho”). She is teaching two 
courses at New College of the U. of South 
Florida. Address: 1086 Myrtle St., Sarasota, FL 
33580. 

Michele Vulgaris-Ohling is teaching and is 
a yearbook advisor in an alternative high 
school program. She is living alone in a four- 
bedroom house at 3332 S.E. 28th Ave., Port- 
land, OR 97202. Phone 503/234-8046. 
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Peter Brest and Alice Brown were married 
Dec. 16. Alice is working toward the Ph.D. at 
Pace U. where she is a member of the student 
counseling staff. Peter is in private practice as a 
psychotherapist. 

Patric Giesler is finishing the master’s degree 
work in parapsychology at John F. Kennedy U., 
Orinda, Calif. It is the first fully accredited 
M.A. program in parapsychology in the U.S. 
He plans to do thesis research in Northeast 
Brazil this summer on Candomble possession 
trance cults, which he studied while in the 
Peace Corps (1971-74). Address: 144 Ever- 
green Lane, Berkeley, CA 94705. 

Johanna Householder and Michael Cope- 
man were married Oct. 29 at St. Lawrence 
Hall, Toronto, Ontario. Johanna received the 
B.F.A. with honors from York University in 
1975 and now is a dancer and choreographer 
and is active with her husband in a new improvi- 
sational dance community in Toronto. 

Scott McQuillin and Terry Chemcharick 
were married in June 1979. Scott’s brother, 
Steve '75, was best man. Scott and Terry are 
living in a house they recently bought near 
Harrisburg. Scott is working on an MBA from 
Penn State. Address: Route #1, Box H81, 
Etters, PA 17319 


Rob Mehl finished the Ph.D. in clinical psy- 
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chology at Miami U. and is now working with 
inpatient adolescents at Terrell Adolescent 
Center, Box 70, Terrell, TX 75160. In April, he 
plans to marry Joan Marie Reif, who has a 2% 
year old son, Jason. Home address: 405 Shore- 
view, Rockwall, TX 75087. Phone 214/722-9649. 

Rick Pender completed the Ph.D. in English 
literature from CWRU. He and his wife, Linda, 
and son, Geoff, continue to live in Canton, 
Ohio, where Rick is director of communica- 
tions at Walsh College. 

Paul E. Schaffner has been promoted to 
assistant professor of psychology at Bowdoin 
College after completing the requirements for 
the Ph.D. which he received Jan. 16 from Cor- 
nell. Paul has been an instructor at Bowdoin 
since 1977. 

Jerry Specht is a reference librarian at 
DePauw. 
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Ivey Cooley is working as a clinical social 
worker at the Hill Health Center in New 
Haven. Address: 18 Marin Rd., New Haven, 
CT 06512. 

Stephen Couch is the assistant professor of 
sociology at the Schuylkill Campus of Penn 
State. He had been a social science analyst 
research coordinator at the Smithsonian 
Research Institute on Immigration and Ethnic 
studies. 

Greg Fulkerson and Marilyn Milberger ‘72 
have moved to Honolulu where Greg is in his 
first season as concertmaster of the Honolulu 
Symphony. He has performed the Dvorak and 
Wienawski D minor concertos as soloist with 
the orchestra and joined Robert Shannon’72 in 
a concert of contemporary American compos- 
ers inJanuary at U. Hawaii. Greg also planned a 
recital at the Isabel Stewart Gardner museum 
in Boston April 8 under the sponsorship of 
Young Concert Artists. 

Robin Garrett is teaching in the nursing 
department at West Chester State College. 
Address: 603 Owen Rd., West Chester, PA 
19380. 

Diane Kaplan Vinokur and her husband are 
spending a sabbatical year in Ann Arbor, doing 
research and some teaching at the university. 
They have two children, Nessa, 4% and Ariel, 
1. Address: School of Social Work, Frieze Bldg., 
U. Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI 48109. 

Edith Keith Harry and Paul Benningfield 
were married March 1. Paul is artist-in- 
residence and chairman of voice studies at 
Michigan State. Edith is supervisor of the pro- 
fessional staff who act as management consult- 
ants to the Michigan Department of Social 
Services and has been appointed to the DSS 
director's advisory committee on Affirmative 
Action and elected chairman. She and Paul did 
a faculty recital together this past November 
and will repeat the event in Indiana this spring. 

Armena Marderosian and husband, Ronald 
Suny, Oberlin associate professor of history, 
havea son, Grikor Martiros Suni, born Sept. 1, 
1978, in Ann Arbor. Prior to his birth, they 
spent six months in the U.S.S.R., where Ron 
studied Georgian Menshevism and Armena, 
Georgian polyphonic folk songs. They then 
went to Japan, where Armena remained for 
four months in Matsumoto, studying Suzuki 
method of teaching instrumental music to 
children, while Ron worked in New York at 
Columbia. Armena has taught Suzuki piano in 
Oberlin since 1973. Address: 155 Elm St. 
Phone 216/774-1937. Next year they will be in 
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Boston for Ron’s sabbatical work at Harvard's 
Russian Research Center. 

Fred Minnear is an NIH postdoctoral fellow 
in the physiology department at Albany Medi- 
cal College. He finished the Ph.D. in anatomy 
at U. Oregon Health Sciences Center in Port- 
land on Halloween of 1979. His wife, Denise, is 
teaching adaptive phys ed, coaching high school 
gymnastics and track and is working as a real- 
tor for ERA (Electronic Realtors Assn.). Ad- 
dress: 41 Pinewood Ave., Albany, NY 12208. 
Phone 518/482-1960. 

Carol Shive and Maitland Manning Churton 
were married Oct. 25 at Hope Lutheran Church 
in Fresno. Maitland owns and operates a com- 
puter service in Los Angeles. Carol, a profes- 
sional musician, plays with the Burbank Sym- 
phony and works with recording orchestras. 
She played five years with the Honolulu Sym- 
phony and toured Europe twice with the 
Mahavishnu Orchestra while living in New 
York City. After moving to L.A., she played a 
world tour with Chick Corea’s orchestra. 

Grace Wong has become principal harp for 
the Rochester Philharmonic. She is a former 
second harpist and rotation principal of the 
New York City Ballet Orchestra and principal 
of the Hudson Valley Philharmonic. She has 
also been a free-lance musician, performing 
with the New York Philharmonic, New Jersey 
Symphony, American Symphony and Grand 
Teton Music Festival Orchestra. 
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After teaching English at Ball State for a 
year, Barbara Jo Easton has returned to Hawaii 
where she is working toward a Ph.D. in linguis- 
tics at the University with a part-time teaching 
assistantship. 

Suzanne Jett Fleer resigned from teaching in 
August 1976 and has been studying photo- 
graphy at Northern Virginia Community Col- 
lege in Alexandria. She is presently working as 
a part-time free-lance photographer. Her hus- 
band, David, is manager of district technical 
services for Federal CSS Inc., a computer time 
sharing company. They have a daughter, 
Lauren, born in September 1978. 

Bob Plows has been appointed assistant 
director of the Federal Reserve Board's division 
of consumer and community affairs. His new 
duties include serving as staff liaison with the 
FRB’s consumer advisory council and he con- 
tinues as chief of a section handling consumer 
affairs regulatory matters. Bob joined the FRB 
staff as an attorney in 1976. 

Linda Roberson, her husband, Gary Young, 
and children, Lisa, 6, and Kate, 3, live at 3109 
Oxford Road, Madison, WI 53705. Phone 
608/238-4083. Gary practices law in Madison 
and Linda has beena partner in the law firm of 
Koritzinsky, Neider, Langer and Roberson since 
last April. 

Cary Seidman was awarded the $1,000 first 
prize from the National Science Teachers 
Association for his work ina program designed 
to motivate talented minority junior high school 
aged students. Cary is chairman of the science 
department at Kirk Jr. High School in East 
Cleveland. He and his wife, Karen, have a son, 
Mark David, born last July. Address: 2968 
Corydon, Cleveland Heights, OH 44118. 
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Dwight Call, executive director of the Sioux 
Indian YMCA, preached at the First Church in 
Oberlin Feb. 3. 


Thomas P. Cobb has been appointed second 
vice president, group insurance operations, at 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. He 
joined the company in 1971, was appointed 
assistant director of systems in 1976 and has 
been director of systems since 1977. 

Kay Davis Talwar and her husband, Ashok, 
recently moved to a new home at 31461 Glen- 
bridge Rd., Westlake Village, CA 91361. Kay’s 
book on Indian painting which she co-authored 
with Kalyan Krishna was published in the fall 
of 1979. The title, not one of her choosing, is 
Indian Pigment Paintings on Cloth. It is a catalogue 
of cloth paintings in the Calico Museum of 
Textiles, Ahmedabad. Kay has also passed her 
real estate broker’s exam and is opening her 
own office called Sona Properties. Ashok is still 
manager with Bunker Ramo in Westlake. They 
have one son, Vikram Aditya, 2%. 

Ma Anand Gayatri (formerly Margaret 
Schilberg) has moved from Geneva, Switzer- 
land, where she was an economist for the U.N. 
Conference on Trade and Development, to 
India to be part of the spiritual community 
around the Indian master Bhagwan Shree Raj- 
neesh. Address: clo Rajneesh Ashram, 17 
Koregaon Park, Poona 411 001, India. 

Katherine Hagg Fein and her husband, 
Marvin, have ason, Robert Matthew, born Jan. 
9. Kathy is on temporary leave (until the baby 
sleeps through the night) from the law firm of 
Berlin, Boas, Isaacson & Logan, where she is a 
partner. Marvincontinues to handle utility and 
energy matters as first assistant city solicitor in 
Pittsburgh. He completed the Marine Mara- 
thon, his first, in Washington in November. 

Jonathan Kesselman has returned to Van- 
couver after a sabbatical year in India studying 
the reform of fiscal policies to expand labour- 
intensive production. The Brookings Institu- 
tion recently published his study of American 
work relief programs of the 1930’s ina volume 
Creating Jobs. 

Chris and Liz Jaffer Keys and their son, 
Benjamin Jaffer Keys (born July 1979), have 
been living in Eugene for the academic year. 
Chris is spending his sabbatical as a visiting 
scholar at the Center for Educational Policy 
and Management, U. of Oregon. Home address: 
4001 Potter, Apt. #6, Eugene, OR 97405. 

After a dozen years in the retail and whole- 
sale book business, Bill Kramer has opened a 
small literary agency, William J. Kramer Inc., 
7507 Arden Road, Cabin John, MD 20731, 
phone (301) 320-4946. 

David A. Nordquest has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science at Fire- 
lands College of BGSU. 

In November, Linda Olds was honored as 
the Greater McMinnville Chamber of Com- 
merce Educator of the Month for her success- 
ful teaching, administrative and faculty work. 
Linda chairs Linfield College’s social and be- 
havioral science division of the psychology 
department and is an associate profesor. She is 
the college project director for a federal grant 
to internationalize the curriculum. Last summer 
she went to the People’s Republic of China as 
part of an Alaska Pacific U. delegation, nego- 
tiating a potential program for orientation of 
Chinese students in Alaska. Linfield President 
Charles Walker says of Linda’s work, “Her 
concern for, and rapport with, students is fre- 
quently cited, as well as her master of the sub- 
ject and concern with all aspects of her disci- 
pline. Her activities on faculty committees 
have been marked by dedication, leadership 
and innovation.” 
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Marc and Susan (McClellan) Asch have a 
daughter, Rebecca Janney, born Sept. 24. Marc 
moved from the Senate, where he was on the 
staff of Howard Metzenbaum (D-Ohio), to the 
NIH as a member of the director’s staff. Susan 
is chief resident in ambulatory pediatrics at 
Children’s Hospital National Medical Center. 
Son Billy is aged 8, Sarah, 2%. 

Martha Babcock Benedict is teaching psy- 
chology part time at James Madison Univer- 
sity, Harrisonburg, Va. Her husband, Jim, is in 
his third year at the university as assistant 
professor of psychology. They have a daugh- 
ter, Amanda Mary, who was one year old Nov. 
6, and a son, Bruce, 3. 

For the past 2% years, Barbara Jefferson has 
been a full-time student of Chinese at the 
Mandarin Center and a half-time teacher of 
French at an English-speaking junior high 
school (Dominican School) in Taiwan. She has 
also been studying Taiwanese. 

Craig McEwen has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of sociology and anthropology 
at Bowdoin, with tenure, effective Sept. 1, 
1981. 

Glover Parham re-entered New York City 
unemployment after a turbulent but trium- 
phant ten-month national tour with Eartha 
Kitt and the Broadway musical Timbuktu. Last 
season Glover sang in The Easter Show at Radio 
City Music Hall. Before resuming the job-hunt 
he took a recuperative journey home to Ala- 
bama for two weeks of Southern soul food, 
sunshine and the parent cure. Address: P.O. 
Box 1345, New York, NY 10027. Phone 
212/662-2714. Glover’s brother, Groesbeck ’70, 
is now a husband, full-time father of two lumi- 
nous sons (Karlos and Grossie) and a scholar- 
ship student at U. Alabama School of Medicine 
in Birmingham. Address: 400 Valley Road, 
Fairfield, AL 35064. 

Philip Singer is jail chaplain for the Broome 
County Council of Churches, Binghamton, 
N.Y. Address: 73 Walnut St., Binghamton, NY 
13905. 

Andy Thomas had his work displayed in an 
exhibition at the Downtown Center for the 
Arts, Albuquerque, N.M., Jan. 6-Feb. 2. The 
show was entitled “Fine Woodwork: New 
Designs in an Old Tradition.” 

Sara Van Horn Watkins, principal oboist for 
the National Symphony Orchestra, was soloist 
in four performances of Strauss’ Concerto in D 
major for Oboe and Small Orchestra at the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts in 
November. The Washington Star (Theodore Libey 
Jr.) said Sara achieved a winning characteriza- 
tion of the part, made all the more lively by her 
capacity to sustain a dialogue with the accom- 
panying ensemble. “At last one heard phras- 
ings and articulation of the sololine, along with 
an expression of something in the notes— 
rather than just the notes themselves,” wrote 
the reviewer. Sara has given solo performan- 
ces with the Chicago Fine Arts Quartet, Chi- 
cago Chamber Orchestra, Honolulu Symphony 
and the National Symphony under conductors Max 
Rudolf, Aaron Copland, Neville Marriner, 
Pinchas Zukerman and Antal Dorati. In 1976 
she gave the world premiere of Dorati’s Diver- 
timento which he composed especially for her. 
He has composed another work, In the Beginning, 
for her and bass-baritone John Shirley-Quirk 
to be premiered in the near future. Sara organ- 
ized a benefit concert for the ERA last year. 
She is also a member of the National Sym- 
phony Wind Soloists. 
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Bavaria and Oberammergau Tour, August 14-22 (Cleveland departure) August 
21-29 (Cincinnati departure) Charter jets from Cleveland and Cincinnati to 
Munich where you board either your private motorcoach or you pick up your 
rental car. Both options include tickets to the world-famous Passion Play at 
Oberammergau. The Fly/Drive participants will be staying in Inzell, easy driving 
distance to Innsbruck and the“Gletschergarten.” The fully escorted bus tour will 
visit Munich, Lindau, Zirl, St. Wolfgang in addition to Oberammergau, and 
includes two meals daily. The eight day/seven night trip with rental car is offered 
at $879, the bus trip at $989. For those who wish a less hurried trip with more 
time to explore Bavaria, the tour company will also be offering a two week 
option, with either the choice of your own rental car or an escorted bus trip. The 
approximate price will be $1500, with a New York departure via regularly 
scheduled airlines. 


I am interested in the Bavaria and Oberammergau tour in August. 


Class ____ Parent(s) of OC student 


Name 
Address City 
Oa. Fly/Drive from Cleveland Aug. 14-22 State Zip 


Ob. Escorted Bus tour from Cleveland Aug. 14-22 
Oc. Fly/Drive from Cincinnati Aug. 21-29 

Od. Escorted Bus tour from Cincinnati Aug. 21-29 
Ce. Two week Fly/Drive Option from New York 
Cf. Two week Escorted Bus tour from New York 


Phone (day) 


Phone (night) 


Return to: Midge Brittingham, Executive Director, Alumni Association 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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Alan Balter is conducting with the Baltimore 
Symphony this year as part of the Exxon/Arts 
Endowment Program which offers gifted young 
conductors an opportunity for concentrated 
professional work with major American sym- 
phony orchestras and opera companies. 

Sharon Davis Gratto is teaching all vocal and 
instrumental music to grades 7-12 at Bonn 
American High School in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

Sara Lambert Bloom and her husband, 
Robert, have a daughter, Julia Hayes Bloom, 
born Aug. 30. 

Althea Robinson made her New York debut 
Dec. 9 in the Concert Hall of the Abraham 
Goodman House. A regional winner in the first 
National Black Music Colloquium and Compe- 
tition in New York, Althea planned a piano 
performance at the Kennedy Center in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Kathryn Berry Poppino is an editor for Gen- 
eral Electric Research and Development Cen- 
ter in Schenectady. 

Betty Bullock Christianson and husband, 
Paul, have bought a condominium. Address: 
2227 20th St., NW, #506, Washington, D.C. 
20009. 

William R. Hobbs, M.D., is now assistant 
professor of behavioral psychiatry and director 
of the residency training program at U. Virgin- 
ia Medical Center. Address: Box 203, U. of 
Virginia Medical Center, Charlottesville, VA 
22908. 

Carol Staats Webber was signed by the Met- 
ropolitan Opera for 12 weeks as a cover for 
Catherine Malfitano as Gretel in performances 
of Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel. Carol stud- 
ied voice at U. Washington with Mary Curtis- 
Verna and has been singing for the Seattle 
Opera. She and her daughter, Lara, live in 
Seattle. 
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Anne Altshuler is the recipient of the March 
of Dimes Nurse-of-the-Year award from the 
Wisconsin Nurses’ Association and the March 
of Dimes. A clinical nurse specialist at U. Wis- 
consin Hospitals, Anne runs a 28-bed pediatric 
unit for patients aged 8 to 18. Anne’s patients 
are allowed to wear their own clothes and have 
unlimited visiting hours, which she thinks 
helps to foster normal growth and develop- 
ment in the patients, despite their illnesses. As 
an administrator, Anne hires and directs a staff 
of 20 nurses. She is also an associate clinical 
professor at UW School of Nursing. She and 
her husband, David Sulman, whom she mar- 
ried in February 1979, were expecting a child in 
April. Anne also has two stepchildren, Rachel, 
IZ, ane Aaron, 10: 

John Eisen has formed Green Mountain 
Manufacturing of Coventry (Vt.) to produce 
the Warner Heat Reclaimer, invented and pat- 
ented by this neighbor, Albert Warner. When 
attached to the outlets of oil furnaces, the 
reclaimer receives cold air via a fan at the 
waste-gas exit point, circulates it in a counter- 
flow direction back across the flow of the 
gases. Heat coming out of the reclaimer can be 


ducted anywhere in the house. John and three 
other partners hoped to have 1,000 units com- 
ing off the production line by April 


James Paul ‘63, associate conductor of the Milwaukee Symphony, conducted the Oberlin Orchestra at 
Finney Chapel Feb. 29 in Mahler's Symphony No. 5. He later prepared and conducted the orchestra 
March 12, 14 and 15 in the Oberlin Music Theater production of Britten's “A Midsummer 
Night's Dream.” Prof. Robert Baustian, the Oberlin Orchestra's conductor, is on leave this semester. 


Sandra Roberts and her husband, Read, have 
ason, David Andrew, born Dec. 12 at the Prince- 
ton (N.J.) Medical Center. 

Janet Silver Ghent works her public rela- 
tions business (announced in the January issue) 
out of her home in Walnut Creek, Calif. Her 
husband, Jeffrey, is a research attorney for 
Bancroft-Whitney and does investment coun- 
seling on the side. Their children are Nicole, 10, 
Randy 7. Address: 2948 Mi Elana Circle, Wal- 
nut Greek, CA 94598. Phone 415/938-1161. 

Gil Moses’ newest film, The fish That Saved 
Pittsburgh (Lorimar-United Artists), was the 
subject of an Associated Press news feature in 
November. AP writer Bob Thomas described 
how Gil was able to train basketball stars 
(Julius Erving and Kareem Abdul-Jabbar and 
others) to “do their on-court stuff to the 
rhythm of a musical score.” Gil also had “Dr. J” 
take three months’ training in a technique 
called “Freeing the Natural Voice.” The film 
was shot in Pittsburgh during the summer of 
1978 and had production costs of $6 million. 


1963 

Jeff Taylor and his family are spending their 
sixth year on Kwajalein in the Marshall Islands. 
He teaches chemistry and computer program- 
ming at the high schools. Jeff completed a 
marathon last year in the Kwaj heat and 
humidity. He has been adding to his shell col- 
lection and would like to hear from any mala- 
cologists interested in trading. Address: Box 
386, APO San Francisco 96555. 

Jim Thornblade has been named vice presi- 
dent, economics, at The First National Bank of 
Boston 

Roy Wixson has moved from Salamanca, 
N.Y., to Buffalo where he has joined the law 


firm of Rachlin & Rachlin. Address: 380 
Brantwood Rd., Snyder, NY 14226. 


1962 


David Eggler, associate professor of petrol- 
ogy at Penn State, received the 1979 L. R. 
Wager Prize in Volcanology, given by the 
International Association of Volcanology and 
Chemistry of the Earth’s Interior. The award 
honors outstanding contributions to the stud- 
ies of volcanic rocks. 

James A. Frohne, senior consultant with 
A.S. Hansen Inc. since 1978, has been pro- 
moted to consulting principal. 

Anne Holland Brinkley and her husband, 
Bill, and children Anita, 9, and Will, 7, moved 
from Raleigh, N.C., to Newton Centre, Mass., 
last September. Bill’s company, Western Elec- 
tric, transferred him to the area as a senior 
product consultant. Anne has her own busi- 
ness—Anne Brinkley Designs—designing 
needlepoint and counted thread embroidery 
and she has several short publications on the 
market. Address: 21 Ransom Road, Newton 
Centre, MA 02159. 

Sandra Kushner Guilford and her husband, 
Hugh, live in England where he works for the 
Radiochemical Centre in Amersham and she 
for Janssen Pharmaceutical Ltd. of Marlow 

Annetta Monroe, soprano, and Patricia 
Johnson Trice ’59, piano, gave a concert Feb. 9 
at the Tampa Theater, sponsored by Gamma 
Theta Omega chapter of Alpha Kappa Alpha. 
Emeritus Prof. Hayden Boyers and Mrs. Boy- 
ers were in the audience. Annetta has been a 
member of the music faculty at the University 
of South Florida since 1973. From 1967 to 1972 
she was soloist for the Norman Luboftf Choir 
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1961 


Larry Herndon has been appointed vice pres- 
ident for marketing of Rex Railways Inc. He is 
managing the company’s Chicago area office in 
La Grange, Ill. 

Mary Hill-Peters has been granted anN.E.H. 
fellowship to pursue completion of the second 
of a two-volume work on the life of Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman. 

Theodore Jellinek has been appointed acting 
director of the North Central Mental Health 
Center in Massachusetts. Ted has been with 
the Center since 1971 as associate director and 
as director of the community treatment pro- 
gram. 

Diana Korzenik is directing a “Magnet Art 
Program” that is part of the court-ordered 
desegregation plan of Boston public schools. 
She also continues to chair the art education 
department at Massachusetts College of Art. 


1960 


Lucy Bardo is a member of Calliope, a group 
comprised of four musicians who play 35 
authentic instruments from the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance period. Calliope has performed 
at every major Renaissance music festival and 
has conducted workshops, seminars and mas- 
ter classes at colleges and universities across 
the country. The ensemble won the Naumburg 
Chamber Music Award in 1975. Lucy is also a 
member of the Waverly Consort and the New 
York Consort of Viols. She is an active free- 
lance cellist in New York and has recorded on 
several labels. 

Don Patterson, Democratic nominee run- 
ning against the minority leader of the State 
Senate in Virginia, won 43% of the vote, losing 
mainly on the strength of the incumbent’s plu- 
rality in his heavily Republican home county. 
Don carried his home county by almost two to 
one. Political professionals were impressed 
with his showing. No Democrat has previously 
come this close to victory in the district. 

Michael Rudman has become director of the 
Lyttleton Theater in London, part of the 
National Theater. For 5% years he had been 
artistic director of the Hampstead Theater. 

Sharon Wright has become head teacher of 
the young adult unit of Woodview-Calabasas 
Psychiatric Hospital in California. 


1959 


Patricia Johnson Trice, piano, and Annetta 
Monroe ’62, soprano, presented a concert Feb. 
9 at the Tampa Theater, sponsored by Gamma 
Theta chapter of Alpha Kappa Alpha. Emeritus 
Prof. Hayden Boyers and Mrs. Boyers were in 
the audience. Pat is head of piano instruction at 
Hillsborough Community College in Tampa. 
Her husband, Isaiah (Woody), teaches phys ed 
at U. South Florida. 

Jerome Mandel has been appointed chair- 
man of the English department of Tel Aviv 
University where he has been teaching since 
1977. 

George M. Rosenstein Jr. has been pro- 
moted to professor of mathematics at Franklin 
and Marshall College effective July 1. George 
has been teaching there since 1967. 

Walter Warmath has been appointed organist- 
choir director for the First United Methodist 
Church of Humboldt, Tenn. He has been organ- 
ist for the past two years and has now added 
the supervision and direction of four « hoirs. He 
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September 19—October 5, 1980 


Seventeen days, via Air India from New York to Bombay. 


e Two nights in Bombay with visits to the Elephanta Caves, Kamla Nehru Park, 
the Hanging Gardens, Crawford Market, the Flora Fountain. 


e Two nights in Aurangabad, including a full day at the Ajanta Caves. 

e A night in Jaipur at the famous Rambagh Palace Hotel. 

e Two nights in Agra and, of course, the Taj Mahal. 

e Then to Kathmandu (2 days) on the Himalayan plain. 

e Next is Delhi for two days to see the old and new city and visit the Kutab Minar, 
Humayun’s Tomb, Parliament House, the Red Fort and Chandni Chowk. 

e Beautiful Srinagar in the Kashmir is next. Stay in deluxe houseboats and visit 


the Moghul Gardens. Cruise Dal Kae Lake in a shikara. 


The all-inclusive price is $1,929 per person, including international and Indian 
continent air transportation, deluxe hotel accommodation, three meals daily, all 
included sightseeing, airport transfers, baggage handling, taxes and gratuities on 


included features. 


Write to the Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074 for full details. 


continues to teach piano and organ privately in 
Humboldt, Bells and Trenton. 


1958 


Grayce Allen Oakley was honored in Novem- 
ber by the National Association of Realtors at 
their convention in New Orleans. Last August 
she was named realtor of the year by the 
Alaska Association of Realtors. She is presi- 
dent of the Anchorage Board of Realtors (who 
named her realtor of the year in 1976) and was 
elected in September as president of the 
Anchorage Civic Opera. 

Bob Kreis is conducting the orchestra for the 
revival of Camelot with Richard Burton which 
opens in Toronto June 6 and at State Theater, 
Lincoln Center, New York City, June 30. New 
address: Wellington Hotel, Suite 126, 55th & 
7th Ave., New York, NY 10019. 

Pianist Jeanine Lagrone-Smith accompanied 
soprano Martile Bucklew-Rowland Feb. 3 in a 
concert directed by J. Julius Baird ‘30 at Grace 
Episcopal Church in Colorado Springs. Don 
Jenkins and Marianna Presler McJimsey were 
in the audience. 

Dick Owen became Youngstown State U.’s 
archivist and special collections librarian, effec- 
tive Jan. 1. He has been the university librarian 
since 1974 and requested the change for health 
reasons. 

When Russian artists Yuri Temirkanov, 
conductor, and Vladimir Spivakov, violin, were 
not permitted to leave the Soviet Union for a 
performance in Boston’s Symphony Hall on 
Jan. 12, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by David Zinman, gave performances 
of Mozart, Rachmaninoff and Britten ina last- 
minute replacement program. Randy Banner, 
writing for the Amherst, Mass., Morning Record, 
said of Zinman: “Despite his well-seasoned 
career he is not yet generally known to Ameri- 
can audiences. But like many of the finer musi- 
cians, he is a ‘sleeper’ who will one day, in a 
blast of fame, fury and business managers, 
assume his deserved status as a foremost 
American conductor.” David continues as music 
director of the Rochester Philharmonic. 


1oS7 


Harold Lemmerman’s theater production, 
On the Rock, was performed Jan. 30-Feb. 2 on the 
Margaret Williams Stage, Jersey City State 
College. 


1955 


Leslie Adams’ Ode to Life” received an area 
premiere by the Springfield Symphony in 
Memorial Hall, Springfield, Ohio, Jan. 19. The 
Springfield News-Sun wrote: “The Adams piece 
was marked by pronounced echoes of 20th cen- 
tury America, resonating at times with snippets 
from jazz and ragtime, in which Adams sings of 
lives marked by exuberance. And while his 
score acknowledges the more sober aspects 
that can pervade life, it is essentially a paean to 
life as it should be lived: filled with courage, 
dreams, hope, love and joy.” 

Gretchen Winterhoff Haynes has developed 
a bilingual education program for adult drug 
abusers ina primarily Puerto Rican therapeutic 
community in the South Bronx. Gretchen had 
been directing a professional writing lab at 
SUNY Stony Brook School of Social Welfare 
from 1977 to May 1979. Her husband, John, is 


associate professor of social welfare at Stony 
Brook. 


25th reunion May 24-26 
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1954 


Clark B. Olsen is a performance research 
consultant for Wilson Learning Co., Minneap- 
olis. Home address is still 30 Walker Ave., Mor- 
ristown, NJ 07960. 

Alice O'Malley Galvani has a three-year 
assignment at Upper Heyford AFB in England, 
54 miles from London and 12 miles from 
Oxford. Address: clo American Red Cross, 
P.O. Box 1342, APO, New York, NY 09194. 

Barry Shank, brass teacher at East Carolina 
University School of Music, received a “25 
Year Award” in appreciation for his service to 
music students in the state and for 25 years of 
continuous membership in the N.C. Music 
Educators Association. 


1953 


Donald Lord received a plaque honoring him 
as the 100,000th visitor to the John F. Kennedy 
Library in Boston. Don is professor of history 
at Unity College in Maine and author of Jolin F. 
Kennedy: The Politics of Confrontation and Conciliation 
(1977). 


L952 


The Bowling Green State U. Board of Trus- 
tees has honored Mickey Cochrane by naming 
the soccer field “Mickey Cochrane Field.” 

Alan Shelmerdine is chief specification writ- 
er for Belt, Collins & Associates in Honolulu. 
After 14 years with one architectural firm and 
almost 22 years in San Francisco, “it seemed to 
be time to move on.” 

Bob Whitney joined the running craze in 
early 1978 after having shed about half of the 
45 pounds he had gained since running at 
Oberlin. He completed his first marathon with 
a time of 3:48, too high to qualify for the Bos- 
ton Marathon (which recently lowered its qual- 
ifying time from 3:30 to 3:10 for those over 40). 
He ran the Jersey Short Marathon in 3:27 and 
has decided to “retire” from marathons and 
settle for the less arduous races in the five-mile 
to half-marathon range, which requires less 
training time. Bob would like to hear from 
other Oberlinians who have joined the craze. 


1951 Cluster reunion May 24-26 


Jack Melick (piano) and his dance orchestra 
have recorded I'll Take Care of Your Cares for 
Chapparral Records (4020 Walnut Park Circle, 
Garland, TX 75042, $6 plus 60 cents postage; 
8-Track or cassette tape is $7 plus 60 cents 
postage). Jack still uses “Ill Be with You (Where 
You Are)” for his closing theme song. 


1950 Cluster reunion May 24-26 


Betty McMullen Little has been appointed to 
a new position of coordinator of fund raising 
for the Passaic River Coalition, an urban 
watershed association headquartered in Ber- 
nards, N.J. Betty has been associated with the 
PRC since its founding 10 years ago as director 
of environmental education and director of 
public participation. 

Morgan and Keiko Gibson gave a series of 
slide-lectures on “the Spirit of Japan” at the 
Congregational Summer Assembly near Frank- 
fort (Mich.) and are expanding them into a 
course at Northwestern Michigan College, 
where Keiko will teach conversational Japa- 
nese and Morgan will teach creative writing 
workshops. They have also begun Kokoro 


(heart-mind), a literary-philosophical periodi- 
cal of East-West ways of realization: poetry, 
stories, commentary, translations which can 
be ordered for $3. Address: P.O. Box 212, 418 
Forest Avenue, Frankfort, MI 49635. Phone 
616/352-4343. 

Marya Hannum Giesy received the D.M.A. 
from the Ohio State School of Music Dec. 7. 
On that day, her husband, Robert, an associate 
professor of botany at OSU, began his early 
retirement. Marya has established the Jeffer- 
son Academy of Music which opened in Janu- 
ary. Her hope is to help gifted high school stu- 
dents by giving thema resource for enrichment 
experiences. 


1949 Cluster reunion May 24-26 


Al Baxter has been named superintendent of 
Eastern Oregon Hospital and Training Center, 
a position he had held since July on a temporary 
basis following the resignation of the former 
superintendent. Al joined the hospital staff in 
1978 and worked as clinical director of the 
Eastern Oregon Community Mental Health 
Center in Pendleton, Ore. 

Mariel Means Ames has been appointed to 
the Clackamas County (Oregon) Planning 
Commission to fill one of two vacancies. Prior 
to her appointment, she was a land-use and 
housing planner for Washington and Mult- 
nomah counties and Tri-Met. This past July, 
she and her husband, Edmund, returned from 
an eight-month urban study project they were 
doing for the U.S. State Department in Medan, 
Sumatra. The Ameses are owners of a plan- 
ning firm in Lake Oswego, Oregon. They plan 
to work for the U.S. Forestry Service studying 
the historical, recreational and wilderness 
potential of the Columbia River Gorge and 
how it relates to a large urban area nearby. 


1948 


Ann Booth Reilly and family have moved to 
Clearwater, Fla., from Pittsburgh. Son Kenisa 
freshman at U. of S. Florida while Jack and Ann 
keep occupied with their Hallmark Shop and 
managing and renting two condominium apart- 
ments. 

Alice Boston Snyder participated in creating 
a book of lesson plans for using drama as a 
technique in special education programs entitled 
Drama Integrates Basic Skills: Lesson Plans for the 
learning Disabled (Charles C. Thomas, 1979 
Springfield, Ill., $12.75). Alice has been teach- 
ing drama to disabled and gifted children in a 
number of private and public schools for many 
years. 

John A. Kinley has become president of Dix 
& Eaton/Corporate Communications, a new 
subsidiary of Dix & Eaton Inc., Cleveland’s 
fifth largest advertising and public relations 
firm. He continues as executive vice president 
of the corporation and a member of its execu- 
tive committee. 

H. Chester Slocum has been elected assist- 
ant vice president in 
charge of the equal op- 
portunity division of the 
Human Resources De- 
partment of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Soci- 
ety. Chester has been 
associate director of the 
division since 1973. He 
joined the Equitable in 
: 1951 and previously was 
assistant professor of history at Tougaloo Col- 
lege. His wife, Frances Walker ‘45, is associate 
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WHAT 
CAN YOU 
DO FOR 
OBERLIN 
BY 
JUNE 30 


June 30 is getting to be the most important day 
of the year at Oberlin. That’s when the fiscal 
year ends and the College learns how much 
money is available for keeping the budget bal- 
anced, making sure the faculty is paid equitably 
and being certain that there is enough money to 
provide scholarships for incoming freshmen. 
Three years ago, the June 30 totals showed 
that 10,585 alumni and friends had proved they 
were willing to support the Oberlin Annual 
Fund. Since then fewer and fewer alumni have 
made annual gifts, but the Annual Fund has 
received more and more dollars. EN 
This is a bitter-sweet situation. Oberlin is 
strengthened by the increased generosity of 


those who support her so loyally year after 
year. She needs the annual support, however, of 
those of us who seem to think Oberlin only 
needs our financial help once in a while. 

The current year is a special one for the 
Annual Fund. Gifts of $100 or more from “new” 
donors are matched by a challenger’s gifts of 
$100. Gifts of $1,000 or more are matched by 
the challenger’s gifts of $1,000. 

Whether your gift qualifies for a challenge or 
not, Oberlin needs to receive it by June 30. If 
you have not yet made your 1979-80 gift to the 
Annual Fund, help Oberlin realize that June 30 
is an important deadline for you. Send your 
check, payable to Oberlin College, to 


OBERLIN ANNUAL FUND, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074 
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professor of piano at Oberlin. They make their 
home in St. Albans, N.Y., and Oberlin. 


1947 


Richard L. Westerman, senior clinical re- 
search physician for The Upjohn Co.'s interna- 
tional division in Kalamazoo, Mich., received 
the 1979 Dr. William E. Upjohn Award for 


special achievement. 


1946 


Hattie Camp Forsythe and John A. Reeves 
were married Dec. 1 in the Medford (N.]J.) 
Friends Meeting House. 

Starr Jenkins, who attended Oberlin 1942- 
43, has rewritten his three-act history play on 
Jose Maria Morelos, the second great leader of 
the First Mexican Revolution (1810-1815). Now 
titled “Morelos of Mexico: Man of Hopes,” the 
play dramatizes Morelos’ life as mule-driver, 
student, priest, lover, father and insurgent 
general until his defeat by Iturbide and his sub- 
sequent trial by the Inquisition before execu- 
tion. Starr has published the new play and 
donated a copy to the Oberlin College Library 
in memory of his grandfather, Merritt Starr, 
once an Oberlin trustee (1894-1924). A limited 
number of additional copies are available at $6 
from Merritt Starr Books, 285 Buena Vista, 
San Luis Obispo, CA 93401. Starr is professor 
of English at California Polytechnic State U. 


1944 


Alice Lyons Eckardt and her husband, Roy, 
were special consultants to the President's 
Commission on the Holocaust whose final 
report was accepted and released by President 
Carter. Established in 1978 in conjunction with 
the 30th anniversary of the founding of Israel, 
the commission made recommendations for a 
commemorative and educational memorial to 
the Holocaust in Washington, D.C. The Eck- 
hardts urged a living memorial with displays 
and information for the public and specialized 
archives and programs for scholars. The pro- 
ject will be funded through donations and pos- 
sibly government matching funds. 


1943 


Chairman of the music department at Eliza- 
beth City State U.,EdnaL. Davis ‘50 Mus.Ed.M., 
received the “25 Year Award” at the state con- 
vention of the North Carolina Music Educa- 
tors Association Nov. 17 in Winston-Salem, 
N.C. Edna has completed over 25 years of 
NCMEA membership and has taught music at 
ECSU since 1954. Nationally, she has served 
on the Committee on Aesthetic Education and 
was a member of the National Black Music 
Colloquium and Competition Commission. 

Otis Hall has been elected to the honorary 
grade of Fellow by the officers of the Society of 
American Foresters in recognition of his out- 
standing contribution to the profession of 
forestry. He has been a member of the society 
since 1948. 


1942 


After nearly 30 years as organist for First 
Presbyterian Church in Findlay, Ohio, Allen 
Dudley has become “organist emeritus.” This 
means that he still plays for special occasions 
and also is available as a substitute during 
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church services. The congregation held a spe- 
cial reception Jan. 13 following his last official 
Sunday of organist duties. Ina tribute to Allen, 
the Rev. Terry Bard wrote: “I have frequently 
said that I could fall flat on my face in the 
middle of the chancel and Allen would play 
some ‘falling-down-in-the-chancel music’ so 
that it would seem right.” It is estimated that 
Allen has played 7,830 hymns and accompan- 
ied the choir and soloists 5,220 times over the 
years. He continues as vice president of admin- 
istration for the Findlay Publishing Co., pub- 
lishers of the Findlay daily Courier. 

James H. Godfrey is filling a two-year term 
as president of the National School Orchestra 
Association, a position he previously held from 
1971 to 1973. Jim has been chairman of the 
NSOA Service Office for a number of years 
and is presently chairman of the NSOA music 
evaluation committee that supplies informa- 
tion to MENC for its selective. music list for 
orchestra and string orchestra music. He con- 
tinues as associate professor of music at Wes- 
tern Kentucky U. 

Dorothy Merschrod Onisko and her hus- 
band, Tony, have moved to North Carolina. 
Dorothy has formed a vocal or bell choir for 
every age group in the church where she 
works. Address: Box 97-J, Route 2, Brogden 
Rd., Smithfield, NC 27577. 


1941 


Joan Wichman Garrison’s husband, William, 
was killed Nov. 4 near St. Louis, Mo., when his 
motorcycle collided with an automobile. Bill 
was an electonic technician in the chemistry 
department at U. Missouri at St. Louis. He was 
a graduate of Indiana U. They were married in 
1950. Jo is teaching deaf children in St. Louis. 


1940 


Ruth Leiserson Sims received the National 
Human Relations Award for 1979 from The 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Nov. 14 in Darien, Conn. 


1939 


While traveling in Israel last November, 
Oliver Margolin and his wife, Stella, struck up 
a conversation with another couple. Turned out 
that the other couple were Ilse Levor Werbner 
‘47 and her husband who live at Kibbutz Ein 
Gev. 

Joseph Stella, D.O., has been named National 
General Practitioner of the Year by The Amer- 
ican College of General Practitioners in Osteo- 
pathic Medicine and Surgery. Joe is director of 
emergency and outpatient services at Allen- 
town (Pa.) Osteopathic Hospital. 


1937 


Helen Beyer and J. Wesley Cheeseman Sr. 
were married June 10, 1979, and are living at 31 
Georgia Rd., Pennsville, NJ 08070. A former 
widower, Mr. Cheeseman is retired from the 
Anchor Hocking Corp. Helen still works at the 
Salem County Guidance Center. 

Stanton Catlin, professor of museum stud- 
ies at Syracuse U., received tenure last June 
and is now ona half-year sabbatical for research 
in post-independence art of Venezuela, Colom- 
bia and Panama with a grant from S.H. Kress 
Foundation. His son, Bill ’81, is spending this 


semester in Florence, Italy, as part of a pro- 
gram from Syracuse U. Daughter, Katharine, 
is a sophomore at Lake Forest College. 

Joseph Wincenc was honored by The Buffalo 
News as one of ten outstanding citizens of 1979 
in the Niagara Frontier area. He was applauded 
for bringing music to thousands of Western 
New Yorkers as the organizer and leader of 
suburban Symphony orchestras. 


1936 Cluster reunion May 24-26 


1935 


Marion Beckwith retired in May 1979 from 
U. New Hampshire after 43 years of teaching 
phys ed. She began her career as a graduate 
assistant, became an instructor in 1937 and 
director of the department in 1943. She was 
head of the department for 24 years, giving 
that up in 1967 to devote her time to teaching. 

Rev. Bob and Ruth Burgess have retired 
after serving 39 years with the United Church 
of Christ, 23 in Michigan and 16 in Texas. 
Address: 1102 W. University Ave., Rochester, 
MI 48063. 


Cluster reunion May 24-26 


1934 Cluster reunion May 24-26 
Elizabeth Harding Flory and her husband, 


John, participated in a conference on “Our 
Film/Video Heritage is vanishing” for the 
American Science Film Assn. Dec. 6 in Roches- 
ter, N.Y. Coordinator of the conference and an 
ASFA board member, Elizabeth will chair the 
follow-up task force for the association. 

Elizabeth Davis Kondorossy was named 1979 
Ohio Teacher of the Year at the annual con- 
vention of the Ohio Federation of the Council 
for Exceptional Children. 

Montgomery McKinney has been named 
1979’s Western State’s 
Advertising Leader of the 
Year by the Western 
States Advertising Agen- 
cies Association. He was 
to be honored at a dinner 
at the Biltmore Hotel in 
Los Angeles April 3. The 
award is bestowed for 
significant contribution 
to the industry as well as 
the community in gen- 
eral. Monty is chairman 
of the board of Chiat/Day. In February 1979, 
the Southern California Council of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies insti- 
tuted a scholarship award in his name. It is 
given to outstanding students in the Institute 
of Advanced Advertising Studies at U. South- 
ern California. 

When the Cleveland Play House presented 
Hugh Leonard's “Da” Jan. 25-Feb. 23, Bill Swet- 
land played the part of the ghostly father. His 
wife (known professionally as Shirley Bryan) 
played the mother and their son Dudley played 
the part of a friend named Oliver. Dudley is 
assistant professor of Case Western Reserve's 
theater department. It was the first time the 
Swetlands had appeared at the Play House 
since 1957 and the first time they ever had 
appeared on stage with Dudley. He is the only 
one of their five sons, aged 25 to 36, who is in 
theater. 
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Lillian Lefkofsky Freundlich gave a master 
class for the Montgomery County piano teach- 
ers at U. Maryland Nov. 4 and a master class 
for Western Maryland College March 15. She 
plans to give seminars and master classes for 
Montgomery College, Rockville, Md., June 6. 


1932 


Betty Gitter Kelly accepted the 1979 Gold 
Medal award of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society on behalf of her husband, the late 
Richard Kelly. Mr. Kelly, who died in 1977, 
received the award posthumously for “meri- 
torious achievement that conspicuously fur- 
thered the profession, art, or knowledge of 
illuminating engineering.” A designer of over 
300 major projects for over 80 prominent 
architects, Mr. Kelly was one of the first pro- 
fessionals to practice lighting design consulting. 

Beth Hatch and her friend, Connie Midkiff, 
moved from their home in Lincoln Park, N.J., 
and bought a new home in Greenbriar II, an 
adult community in Brick Town. Beth retired 
in 1976, after eight years as director of the 
office of aging in Passaic County. For many 
years she was in social work for the YWCA in 
Cleveland, New York City, Baltimore and Phil- 
adelphia. Beth now plans to volunteer as a 
teacher or athletic coach in the local area. 


1931 
William C. Biel has retired from U. South- 


ern California as assistant vice president for 
academic affairs and as professor of psychol- 
ogy. A specialist in industrial and organiza- 
tional psychology, Bill joined the USC faculty 
in 1964 as associate dean of the graduate school 
and coordinator of research. He was appointed 
assistant vice president in 1970. Prior to 1964, 
he was a vice president and member of the 
board at System Development Corp., a firm he 
helped establish. He had been employed earlier 
at the RAND Corp., Aero Medical Laboratory 
(Wright-Patterson AF Base), and had held aca- 
demic positions at Ohio State, Miami U., Deni- 
son and Antioch. He and Bitty (Magda von 
Wenck ’30) will continue to reside in Santa 
Monica. They took a brief-trip to Washington, 
D.C., Spain, Portugal and Morocco shortly 
after Bill’s retirement. In November, Bill and 
two other ex-RAND behavioral scientists 
jointly received the Alexander C. Williams Jr. 
Award for 1979 from the Human Factors 
Society for their creation of the USAF air 
defense systems training program and asso- 
ciate large scale people-machine system simu- 
lation experiments conducted during the early 
1950's at the RAND Corp. 

After two years of debate and trying various 
places, Grace andNewell Stannard have moved 
to Southern California. It was not only the 
marked incompatibility of wheel chairs and 
snow and the immobilization that it entailed 
for Grace, but nearness to their daughter, Sue, 
and granddaughter, Christy, were also impor- 
tant. The Stannards are living in a condomin- 
ium in a planned community called Rancho 
Bernardo, 22 miles from downtown San Diego. 
Newell has an appointment as adjunct profes- 
sor of community medicine and radiology at 
the UCSD medical school in LaJolla. He also 
has a contract with Batelle Pacific-Northwest 
to prepare a book on the history of the internal 
emitter development (radioisotobes in biology 
and medicine) from the early days of the Man- 
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hattan District through 1975. Newell also par- 
ticipates on the National Council on Radiation 
Protection and Measurements, which origi- 
nates from Washington, D.C. 


1930 50th reunion May 23-26 


Corinna Allen Bourne, k, and her husband, 
Donald, are living in Largo, Fla. Don is now 
retired after 18 years in Sycamore, Ill., as a 
clergyman for the UCC. He is active in Indian 
Rocks Beach and is minister of visitation for a 
St. Petersburg church. He also does supply 
preaching for several other area UCC churches. 

Peg Palmer and Monty Doane ‘26 were mar- 
ried Jan. 2, 1980, in Visalia, Calif. Address: 
4242 N. Wilson Ave., Fresno, CA 93704. 


1929 


Helen Kydd Belford’s husband, Richard A., 
died March 6 at their home in Cleveland. He 
had worked in the marine sales department of 
the Sherwin Williams Co., wrote books about 
Hudson Bay and James Bay and contributed 
articles to the Great Lakes Historical Society 
and Hudson Bay Co. magazines. His daughter, 
Joyce, and two grandchildren also survive. 


1928 


Mary Patten Winter has retired for the 
second time as teacher and librarian and has 
moved from her home in Los Altos to a mobile 
home park. Address: 1225-120 Vienna Dr., 
Sunnyvale, CA 94086. 


1927 


Jacob Clayman has retired as president- 
secretary-treasurer of the Industrial Union 
Department (AFL-CIO), a position he held 
since 1977. “Jake” was the IUD’s administra- 
tive director from 1960 to 1973 when he was 
elected secretary-treasurer. (See Jan/Feb 1978, 
p. 47.) He continues as president of the National 
Council of Senior Citizens and he recently 
received the National Consumers League’s 
1979 Trumpeter Award for his role in promot- 
ing consumer and worker interests. 

Margaret Peck Secrist has published her 
fourth book of poems, Graceful Mischief, in cele- 
bration of cats and kittens. The book is illus- 
trated by Jim Melton, a local (Andover, Ohio) 
artist who operates Studio Gallery. 

Anna Schwenk Mikuriya and her husband, 
Tadafumi, celebrated their 50th anniversary at 
a dinner hosted by their children. Anna is a 
former reporter for the Bucks County Courter 
Times and was also a teacher in public and pri- 
vate schools from 1951 to 1970. Tadafumii is 
retired as an engineering consultant. They 
have lived in the Lower Bucks County area 42 
years. 


1926 


Monty Doane and Peg Palmer 30 were mar- 
ried Jan. 2 in Visalia, Calif. Address: 4242 N. 
Wilson Ave., Fresno, CA 93704. 

Glen Hebard, husband of Mary Blackwood, 
k, died Oct. 18 of cancer. Mary continues to 
reside in Mission Viejo and still enjoys classes 
at Saddleback College and substituting in two 
private nursery schools. Address: 23143 Los 
Alisos #307, Mission Viejo, CA 92691. 


1925 55threunion May 23-26 


1923 


Sidney L. Gulick, emeritus professor of Eng- 
lish at San Diego State, has written A Chester- 
field Bibliography to 1800 (University Press of 
Virginia, Box 3608 University Station, Char- 
lottesville, VA 22903, $30). This edition com- 
pletely revises the first edition of Lord Ches- 
terfield’s works published in 1935. 

Robert S. Thomas has been reappointed toa 
three-year term on the Lorain County (Ohio) 
Transit Board. 


1920 60th reunion May 23-26 


1916 


Grace Schauffler has been elected an honor- 
ary trustee of the Oberlin Historical and Im- 
provement Organization (O.H.I.O.). She has 
given many years of dedicated service to 
O.H.1.O., particularly to the furnishing and 
care of the “Little Red School House” which 
was Oberlin’s first school. 


1915 65th reunion May 23-26 


Academy 


A generous gift to Oberlin has been made in 
memory of Eden Buckley Thirkield by his 
daughter, Lueza, and her husband, Bruce Gelb. 
Mr. Thirkield, who attended the Academy 
briefly in 1910, died Nov. 27, 1970, in New 
York City. He was born April 19, 1892, in Del- 
aware, Ohio, and married Constance Harris 
‘19 in 1920. He started his business career with 
Procter & Gamble and then went into banking. 
He was a legislative correspondent in Albany, 
worked for the New York City comptroller, 
and was aco-founder of the municipal consult- 
ant firm of Wainwright & Ramsey & Co. in 
New York City. 


GST 


Ted Doane ‘60 B.D., pastor of the Central 
Methodist Church in Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.) 
since 1972, has been promoted to Marquette 
district superintendent effective June 15. 

David Felton ‘66 B.D. is director for Institu- 
tional Ministries for the Indiana Council of 
Churches. He had been minister of Northeast 
United Church of Christ. David received the 
D.Min. from Christian Theological Seminary 
last June and continues to work part time for 
the seminary as a SCOFE supervisor. He and 
Joyce (Johnson 65) are divorced. 

Rev. Francis A. LaCroix ‘32 B.D. resigned 
April 6 after 33 years as pastor of First Con- 
gregational Christian Church (UCC), Maple- 
wood, N.J. He had spent 50 years in the minis- 
try. He and his wife, the former Charlotte 
Phillips ‘32 M.A., plan to move to Freehold, 
N.J., May 1. 


Alumni Election: 


Candidates 
for Alumni Boar 


Information on this and the following pages is furnished 
to enable alumni of Oberlin College to elect five directors 
of the Alumni Association who will serve three-year 
terms commencing July 1, 1980. 

The official ballot appears on the back cover and should 
be mailed to the board of canvassers on or before June 15, 
1980. 


Representing classes prior to 1940 


Carroll K. Shaw ’28 A.B.; ’29 A.M. 
(Syracuse); ‘33 Ph.D. (Illinois) 
Residence: Silver Spring, Md. Occupation: Retired For- 
eign Service Officer (1952-68). Professional career: 
Organization and methods examiner, Federal Emer- 
gency Administration of Public Works (1933-37); 
Alumni Assn. secretary and editor, Alumni Magazine 
(1937-41); administrative office and organization 
consultant, War Production Board (1941-47); direc- 
tor, division of administration, National Labor Rela- 
tions Board (1948-52); management advisor, devel- 
opment administrative advisor, Harvard Development Advisory Service, 
Malaysia (1968-70); consultant, U.S. Civil Service Commission, Bureau 
of Training (1971-73). College and alumni activity: Advertising manager, 
Hi-O-Hi; YMCA cabinet; Review staff; former president, Washington, 
D.C., and Mexico City Alumni Clubs; class agent, with wife, Conna Bell 
‘28 (1971-pres.). Professional and civic organizations: Special investigator, 
House Committee on Appropriations (1951-52); special investigator, 
joint Congressional Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation (1947- 
8); former secretary, Committee on Christian Education; president, 
Kiwanis Club; founder and chairman, China Round Table, Washington 
chapter of Society for International Development. Misc.:; Co-author, 
Industrial Mobilization for War. 
Statement: “My associations with Oberlin College begin with bovhood and youth in 
Oberlin when I saw the College from a town perspective, later (1924-28) asa student on 
campus, still later (1937-41) as general alumni secretary and faculty lecturer, and as 
alumni club president or board member (Washington) and since 1971, as a regular 


campus visitor as class agent. Family ties include seven Oberlin graduates: father, wife 
and her brother and sister, three daughters. That background, combined with casual but 
frequent contacts with fellow alumni in this country and overseas, has given mea clear 
view of Oberlin College's significant role as a liberal arts college providing younger 
people with knowledge, intellectual discipline and social perspectives required for dealing 
effectively with complex problems of tomorrow's world. | would hope that, as a member of 
the Alumni Board, 1 would be able more actively to assist in increasing Oberlin’s 
effectiveness as a first-rate educational institution and to further strengthen alumni 
support of Oberlin’s new 19/83 development program.” 


60 


James H. Harger ’34 A.B. 

Residence: Annandale, N.J. Occupation: Retired owner 
and president of Halcyon Volkswagen Inc. (1965- 
79). Professional career: Passenger service and air cargo 
(1935-39), assistant to director of air cargo dept. 
(1939-42) United Air Lines, Chicago; assistant man- 
ager, Industrial Research division of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., Burbank, Calif. (1943-44); management 
consulting, Robert Heller and Associates Inc., 
Cleveland (1944-46); eastern sales manager, floor 
covering division, American Hair and Felt Co., New 
York City (1946- 52); assistant to president, Huffman-Boyle Home Fur- 
nishings stores, Hackensack, N.Y., and Springfield, N.J. (1952-59); 
partner, James E. Jump & Associates, New York (1952-55); partner, 
Taylor Motor Sales, Paterson, N.J. (1959-61); vice president (1956-58), 
owner (1961-65), Aquadyne Corp., Clark, N.J. College and alumni activity: 
Former treasurer, New York City Alumni Club; acting chairman men’s 
alumni club, Chicago. Professional and civic organizations: Trustee, Clinton 
Historical Museum (1969-72); Community Chest; former president, 
Ramapo Valley Cooperative; board of trustees, Hunterdon Art Center; 
trustee, New Jersey Symphony Orchestra; president, Somerset County 
Auto Dealers Assn. (1968-69); founding member and advisor, American 
Imported Auto Dealers Assn., Washington, D.C. 

Statement: “I previously served on the Alumni Board and found it challenging to observe 
events in terms of curriculum development and change resulting from desires to maintain 
traditions and adjustment to the desires for change coming from students. Constantly 
sought are answers concerning what a college education should provide, from the range of 
knowledge for its own sake including development of the mind and knowledge primarily 
for practical application. Important also is discussion of when and what traditions may 
or may not continue to serve the needs of students as seen by them and by the administra- 
tion and faculty. The demand pendulum swings from side to side and these swings need to 
be observed and evaluated to maintain the basic strengths of Oberlin.” 


Joseph F. Wincenc ’37 Mus.B. 
Residence: Colden, N.Y. Occupation: Founder, music 
director, conductor, Amherst (N.Y.) Symphony 
Orchestra (1946-pres.), Orchard Park Symphony 
Orchestra (1950-pres.), Clarence Summer Orches- 
tra (1959-pres.); professor of music, SUNY College 
at Buffalo (1947-pres.); director, instrumental music, 
Buffalo Seminary (1949-pres.). Professional career: 
Music instructor, Buffalo public schools (1938-41), 
Park School of Buffalo, Snyder, N.Y. (1940-42), 
Loe director, Amherst Central High School (1943,1946- 
47); associate conductor, Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra (1959-61). 
College and alumni activity; Student Council; class president (three years); 
concertmaster and frequent conductor, Conservatory Orchestra; former 
president, Western New York Alumni Club; nominated for Alumni 
Citation (1953); president, Buffalo Alumni Club (1939-40). Professional 
and civic organizations; Member, Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra (1938- 
1); former member, Chautauqua Symphony Orchestra, Professional 
String Quartet, Buffalo Broadcasting System; member, Buffalo Jazz 
Festival advisory board; board of directors, Buffalo Chamber Music 
P.T.A.; chairman, Buffalo Chamber of Commerce; board of 
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Society; 


directors, Orchard Park Civic Music Assn.; founder and director 

ductors’ workshop for high school music directors, Amherst: AAUP. 
Misc.: Listed in Who's Who in American Education; guest member ar eee 
Philharmonic Orchestra (1937-38); New York’s Citation for Distin- 
guished and Dedicated Service to Community (1961); awarded Duccio 
Prenio by City of Siena, Italy, for distinguished service: Silver Bowl 
award for outstanding service to business community, Buffalo (1974): 
New York Federation of Music Clubs 1974 Presidential Citation reci : 
ient; 1979 Outstanding Citizen of Niagara Frontier, Buffalo News. 
Statement: “ “Back to the old Alma Mater’ was my uncontrollable shout to the astonished 
taker of thruway tolls as the car filled with family headed for my 25th Oberlin reu aie 
That phrase, tossed to the most uncaring ears, has ever since been used to oy dteabe 
excessive exhuberance! However, this was a genuine tribute to Oberlin spirit—values— 
influences—my constant companions since the dim but glowing reaches of 1933-37. 
The reward of my people-packed life can be attributed to the goals set in those halcvon 
days. Many of the rewards have come from students and fellow faculty in a state 
university system, but the disciplines and standards for which | strive are grou nded in 
Oberlin. An Alumni Board needs to find dollars but also should challenge the Oberlin 
grads who fall thirstily upon one another in the densest of crowds but who drift vaguely in 
the other direction when an alumni ‘meeting’ is suggested. I'm good at rallying cries!” 


Representing classes 1940-49 


Dolores Johnson Hummons ’41 A.B.; 

‘45 A.M. (Butler) 

Residence: Indianapolis. Occupation: Substitute teacher, 
Indianapolis elementary schools (1972-pres.), pro- 
fessional book reviewer (1972-pres.). Professional career: 
Teacher, head of English department, Barber-Scotia 
Jr. College, Concord, N.H. (1941-42); substitute 
teacher, Indianapolis public schools (1942-50); 
teacher, Booker T. Washington Jr. High School, 
Indianapolis (1964-65). College and alumni activity: 
Class president (1971-76); alumni admissions repre- 
sentative (1976-pres.); contact person, Indianapolis Alumni Club (1972, 
1974, 1976-pres.). Professional and civic organizations: Former member, 
YWCA Metropolitan Board; P.T.A.; member, planning committee, 
Council of Social Agencies; member, volunteer service committee, 
Health and Welfare Council; member, board of directors, Nurses’ Assn. 
of Indianapolis; member, board of directors, Senior Citizens’ Center. 
Statement: “I am willing to serve on the Alumni Board because I think it would be a 
privilege to help plan some of the activities of the Alumni Association. As graduates, we 
have been invited to become involved in the continuing growth and development of the 
College through meaningful reunions, membership in local alumni clubs and participa- 
tion in student programs like Winter Term. Looking back, we have reinforced valuable 
experiences of campus living; considering the present, we have enjoyed college-sponsored 
learning programs; looking toward the future, we have helped recruit eligible students 
from all over the country. In these ways, our lives have been enriched and we have been 
given the means to pass on the torch of learning and labor to future generations. Five 
generations of my family have been graduated from Oberlin. If, in some way, I can 
interpret the warmth of Oberlin associations, the inspiration to do one’s best academi- 
cally and the dedication to the ideal of service, I shall be glad to doso. It is always exciting 
to watch the meldinggof old values and new disciplines.” 


Frances Skinner Dittes 46 A.B. 
Residence: Hamden, Conn. Occupation: Movement in- 
structor, Creative Movement for Seniors, Hamden 
Senior Center (1974-pres.). Professional career: Assist- 
ant alumni secretary, Oberlin (1947-49); secretary, 
YMCA, New Haven, Conn. (1949-50); teacher, 
American School for Boys, Talas, Turkey (1950-52); 
director, Christian Education, Spring Glen Church, 
A Hamden (1967-72); administrator, instructor, crea- 
ee , tive movement, Hartford Senior Centers (1978). 
College and alumni activity: Editor, Alumni Magazine 
(1949): member, New Haven Alumni Club; former member-at-large, 
Alumni Board. Professional and civic organizations: Associate member, Amer- 
ican Dance Therapy Assn.; consultant, State Department on Aging, 
committee on physical fitness for elders. | ra 
Statement: “Now, as alwavs, the important things about Oberlin are the exc ellence of its 
education and the unique character of the students it attracts. | want these to survive! It 


may he naive to think one person can have much effect, but Oberlin s continuing success 
‘rom many committed people working 
like to take a more active partin 
1 public relations 


in coping with today’s crunches comes, | feel, f 
intelligently together for goals they really believe in. ld ta 
that effort, now that my children are grown. | have some organizing ani 


nn . oi stomed to 
talents, dating as far back as editing the Alumni Magazine. Jam accustomed t 


; on Vy ime and 
working with adult groups in an educational setting. am ready to offer my time ant 


energy in the service of Oberlin’s strength and flexibility. 
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Mary K. Bonsteel Tachau ’48 A.B.; 
‘58 A.M. (Louisville);’72 Ph.D. (Kentucky) 


Residence: Louisville, Ky. Occupation: Professor of His- 
tory, U. of Louisville (1977-pres.). Professional career: 
Lecturer (1958-61), instructor (1961-65), assistant 
professor (1965-73), associate professor (1973-77) 
of history, chair of department, U. of Louisville. 
College and alumni activity: CRD treasurer; LLS social 
4 chairman; Musical Union; jr. counselor; alumni rep. 

"a\\\ (1963-69). Professional and civic organizations: Organiza- 
-alim ==  </) tion of American Historians; American Historical 
Assn.; Board of directors, American Society for Legal History; Southern 
Historical Assn.; volunteer teacher, Home for Incurables (crippled 
adults) (1949-59); advisory committee, Volunteers’ Bureau, Louisville 
Health & Welfare Council (1948-51); chaired first Kentucky conference 
on women’s rights (1970); convenor, Kentucky Women’s Political Cau- 
cus; coordinator, Legislative Action for Women; member, ACLU (1955- 
pres.); vice-chair, Federal Judicial Selection Commission of Kentucky 
(1977-pres.); member, board of trustees, U. of Louisville (1976-77, 1979- 
pres.); president, U. of Louisville chapter (1975-76), member Committee 
A on Academic Freedom and Tenure (1979-pres.), A.A.U.P.; chaired 
Kentucky chapter ACLU (1973-75); president, University (faculty) 
Senate 1976-77, 1979-pres.). Misc.: Outstanding Educators of America 
(1972); Outstanding Alumna Award (for teaching), U. of Louisville 
(1964); American Bar Foundation Fellowship in Legal History (1977-78); 
Governor’s Award from Kentucky Historical Society for book Federal 
Courts in the Early Republic: Kentucky 1789-1816 (1979); contributing editor, 
The Encyclopedia of World War II and The Encyclopedia of Southern History. 
Statement: “IT would like to serve on the Alumni Board principally because I have never 
gotten over my love affair with Oberlin which began in 1944. I have returned to the 
campus many times and in other parts of the country, met many Oberlinians since then. | 
remain profoundly impressed by Oberlin’s ability to attract the kind of young people with 
intellectual capacity and moral commitment that characterized friends at Oberlin. 
Should I be elected, I want to do whatever it is appropriate for an Alumni Board member 
to do to reinforce the academic excellence provided by the faculty and the honest leadership 
provided by the administration. I hope that my academic experience would be useful in 
meeting both the foreseeable and unforeseeable challenges of the 80's.” 


Representing classes 1950-59 
Roger L. Meyer ’54 A.B.; ’57 LL.B. (Yale) 


Residence: Portland, Ore. Occupation: Partner, New- 
comb, Sabin, Meyer & Schwartz (1964-pres.). Profes- 
sional career: Law student, Yale (1954-57); assistant 
instructor of law, Yale (1956-57); attorney and asso- 
ciate, Sabin, Dafoe & Newcomb (1957-64). College 
and alumni activity: Forum board; Hi-O-Hi; YMCA; 
Forensic Union; host, International Students Day; 
chairman, International Students Committee; Com- 
fort Starr Scholarship for 1954 in economics; class 
president (1964-pres.); former president, Portland 
Alumni Club; alumni rep. (1966-69). Professional and civic organizations: 
Member, Portland City Club; ACLU cooperating attorney; board of 
directors, Portland Civic theater (1972-74); member, Oregon State 
Board of Architects Examiners (1977-pres.). 

Statement: “My willingness to serve on the Alumni Board comes as much from a desire 
to learn as it does from the hope that I might be able to contribute to the growth of an 
institution for which I have both deep affection and high respect. Oberlin’s contributions 
to the political, social, academic and economic institutions of our country have been 
significant, generated in large part by the integrity and honesty of its pursuit of academic 
and personal excellence. | vould like to lend what little I can to the continuation and 
maintenance of that tradition so that Oberlin will remain a viable and progressive force. 
In return, Lam sure that by keeping an even closer contact with Oberlin I will further 
challenge myself and my ideas so that 1, too, may continue to grow.” 


61 


Paul L. Silver 56 A.B.; ‘57 M.A., 
‘64 Ph.D. (Pennsylvania) 


Residence: Burlington, Vt. Occupation: Associate pro- 
fessor of history, Johnson State College (1977- 
pres.). Professional career: Instructor in history (1962- 
64), assistant professor (1964-66), Pennsylvania 
Military College; assistant professor of history, U. 
of Akron (1966-71); assistant professor of history, 
Johnson State College (1971-77). College and alumni 
activity; Member, Symphony Band; G & S; College 
Choir; Musical Union. Professional and civic organiza- 
tions: First clarinetist, Vermont Philharmonic Orchestra (pres.); member, 
VPO Woodwind Quintet, Lamoille Valley Band, Lamoille County Play- 
ers; American Historical Assn.; New England Historical Assn.; Ameri- 
can Assn. for the Advancement of the Humanities; former member, 
Johnson Friends of the Arts. Misc.: Book reviewer for American Historical 
Review, CHOICE, Annals of lowa, Teaching History. 

Statement: “lam willing to serve on the Alumni Board for two main reasons. First, I 
have always been profoundly grateful for the educational experience that Oberlin College 


provided to me. The opportunities, both curricular and extracurricular, helped me to 
mature and grow. Since lam not able to contribute by making large financial donations, 
I'd like to help in this other way. Second, asa teacher of history at the college level for more 
than 17 years, I believe my experience can be useful tothe Alumni Board. I have taught 
at large and small institutions, and my present college has been going through a period of 
change, some aspects of which are unique, but others can be of value to any collegiate 
institution. | have been a member of, chairman, and generally active in the Faculty 
Assembly and its various committees and therefore have some sense of the process of 
advising and assisting a college.” 


Thomas F. Bechtel ’59 A.B.; ‘65 M.Ed. 
(Harvard) 


Residence: Providence, R.I. Occupation: Dean of Under- 
graduate Counseling, Brown University (1973- 
pres.). Professional career: U.S. Army (1959-61); assist- 
ant to Dean of Men, Oberlin (1961-63); assistant to 
president, Oberlin (1963-64); graduate student 
(1964-66), clinical intern (1965-66), Harvard; assist- 
ant project director, Oberlin Peace Corps training 
session (summer 1964, 1965, 1966); associate direc- 
Sa torof research, Northfield and Mt. Hermon Schools 
(1966-67); assistant to headmaster, Northfield Schools (1967-68); Dean 
of Men, Oberlin (1968-72); Dean of College, Brown (1974). College and 
alumni activity: Member, Opera Lab; G & S; Natural History Club. Profes- 
sional and civic organizations: American Assn. of Higher Education; National 
Assn. of Student Personnel Administrators. 

Statement: “Oberlin has a special responsibility to celebrate the ethical bases of liberal 
education. The strength of her faculty and student body has enabled members of the 
Oberlin community through the years to help one another learn thoroughness in 
intellectural inquiry by demanding much of one another; to learn integrity (which 
requires granting all evidence due weight) by accepting from one another precious few 
statements which ignored valid contrary evidence: to learn tentativeness and humil- 
ity in the face of countering beliefs by confronting each other with constant exposure to the 
breadth of human knowledge and the diversity of human experience. Finally, Oberlin 


traditionally has been permeated by a sense that learning can be transformed by 
commitment and conviction in acting on one's knowledge, tentative though it may 
be, thus conveying to others the significance of what we know to be true in our lives. 
Oberlin’s tradition of strong liberal education, rigorous academic experience and com- 
mitment to ethical concerns is most fitting for modern issues because it is founded on such 
principles which illumine the quest for truth regardless of time and condition. We 
alumni share the stamp of this particular educational environment from our time at 
Oberlin but have the advantage and the additional perspective of experience of other times 
and other places. Free as we are from the day-to-day issues of the College, we can witness 
to the distinctive and lasting impact of Oberlin in preparing us for lifelong education and 
for coping soundly and ethically with issues of the truth in the unchartable future. In the 
conviction that Oberlin must foster an active awareness of her special spirit and 
dedication and develop programs which bring alumni and current members of the College 
Community together in building that awareness, | would be pleased to serve on the 


Alumni Board.” 


Representing classes 1960-69 


Heather D. Banks ’64 A.B., ‘67 M.A.T.; 


‘70 M.A. (Northeastern) 
Residence: Rockville, Md. Occupation: Public Informa- 
tion Specialist, National Heart, Lung and Blood 
Institute, Bethesda (1978-pres.). Professional career: 
English teacher and Shansi rep., Tunghai U., Tai- 
chung, Taiwan (1964-66); teacher, Walpole (Mass.) | 
High School (1967-71); Ph.D. candidate in English, 
U. Maryland (1971-pres.); co-editor, National Institute 
a of Health Record, Washington, D.C. (1974-78). College 

li and alumni activity: Class vice president (1974-79); 
alumni admissions rep. (1973-pres.). Professional and civic organizations: 
Board member, Society for Technical Communications, American Med- 
ical Writers Assn. Misc.: Poems published in “Dryad, Sun & Moon” and 
“The Poet Upstairs.” 
Statement: “We graduates of the ‘60's now find mortgage payments and car payments 
have replaced college loans and graduate concerns, but many of us have also found we are 
indebted to Oberlin in ways that can never be entirely repaid. As we continue our 
‘Learning and Labor,’ we can extend our ‘Oberlin experience’ by contributing gifts of 
time as well as money. | was especially fortunate to have five years on campus, including 
1966-67 asa returned Shansi Rep., and have stayed in touch with campus life as an 
admissions rep., vice president of the Class of ‘64 and on frequent visits. Our decade 
bridges memories that link us with earlier grads—the Oberlin Elm, oak tables in 
Carnegie, the never-ending cacaphony from the Old Con practice rooms, classes in Peters 
and even Westervelt—as much or more than with the students today with their computer 
rooms, bean bag study chairs, increased diversity of dorms and few course requirements. 
The Oberlin heritage of intensity and controversy is very much alive, however. I hope to 
serve Oberlin again, as an Alumni Board member.” 


Ellen B. Chances ’66 A.B.; ‘70 A.M., 

’'72 Ph.D. (Princeton) 

Residence: Princeton, N.J. Occupation: Associate pro- 
fessor, Russian literature and language, Princeton 
University (1978-pres.). Professional career: Teacher, 
Russian language and literature (1971-72), assistant 
professor of Russian literature and language (1972- 
78), Princeton. College and alumni activity: Former 
chairman, UNICEF committee; executive commit- 
tee, Russian Club; Review reporter; secretary/treas- 
urer, Peace Research Seminar; Young Democrats; 
Honorable mention in Woodrow Wilson Fellowship. Professional and civic 
organizations: American Assn. for the Advancement of Slavic Studies; 
Modern Language Assn.; Defenders of Wildlife; anti-nuclear work. 
Misc.: Author, Conformity’s Children. 

Statement: “Especially now, given the national mood and economy, it is essential to find 
ways to keep the tradition of liberal arts education alive and well. The values Oberlin has 
consistently upheld—social justice; tolerance; the free exchange of ideas, both popular and 
unpopular—are important ones to protect and to encourage. To maintain the kind of 
intellectual educational experience that Oberlin has always offered ensures us of a 
healthy society in the future.” 


Stephanie Kaza ’68 A.B.; 70 A.M. 
(Stanford); ’79 Ph.D. (Calif., Santa Cruz) 


Residence: Santa Cruz. Occupation: Teacher, natural 
history and environmental ethics, U. of Calif., Santa 
Cruz; socio-economic research on gray whales for 
World Wildlife Fund (1979-pres). Professional career: 
Research assistant, psychiatry dept., Stanford Med- 
ical Center (1968-69); field teacher, basic ecology, 
Outdoor Education Program, Santa Cruz (1970-72); 
fs biology teacher, Santa Cruz (1972-74), Palo Alto 

~ (1974-75); student, UC (1975-79). College and alumni 


activity: G & S; Oberlin College Choir; coordinator, West Coast Alumni 


1975 summer gathering. Professional and civic organizations: NOW; classical 
programmer, president of the board of directors, KUSP. 

Statement: “As we enter a new decade, | feel a little afraid, a little hopeful and generally 
uncertain about the direction of the future. It is a critical time, when values are changing 
ata rapid rate and the pendulum is swinging wildly in the name of self-preservation. | 
believe there is a greater than ever need for care and attention to each other, our frail 
human selves, in a world of giant institutions and global politics. In my work in 
environmental ethics | am interested in establishing networks between people and 
creating bonds of communication and a sense of community wherever possible in order to 
build a large concept of self. The Alumni Association offers one more opportunity to build 
networks between people and to establish routes for caring about human values in a 
precariously inhuman context. | would like to work with the Association to maintain and 
strengthen the Oberlin family network, especially within the graduates from my decade, 
the tumultuous ‘60's. 


OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


Representing classes 1970-79 


Douglas L. Mallory ’73 A.B.;’77 M.D 
(St. Louis) s 
Residence: Rochester, Minn. Occupation: Fellow Mayo 
Clinic, editor of the Mayo Clinic Fellowscope. Gitisce el 
alumni activity: Member, editorial board, sports edi- 
tor, news reporter and photographer, Review; cross 
country captain; lettered in cross country, swim- 
ming, track. Professional and civic organizations: Mayo 
_ Fellow Assn.; AMA; Alpha Omega Alpha; Alpha 
Sigma Nu. Misc.: Recipient, Upjohn Award for Clin- 
ical Sciences, Gorowny O. Braun Award in Internal 


Medicine. 

Statement: ‘We have been proud of Oberlin’s excellence in academic and philosophic 
commitments, but disappointed by our characteristically below-average alumni support 
This has a cascading detrimental effect: Oberlin doesn't getas much ih the way Shine 
contributions, therefore losing matching funds from employers and furthermore losing 
aid from external philanthropic donors who frequently decide where to channel eee 
based on the institution's percentage of alumni donors. The root of the problem occurs 
largely through the alienation of students and young alumni. High academic standards 
and competition generate a considerable degree of anxiety and discomfort. In most, this is 
worsened by the insecurity arising from a suspicion that this effort will not prepare them 
for an occupation satisfying or tolerable enough that they can fulfill their other joys and 
interests. The traditional, ‘send outa little nostalgia, hope fora big return utribubone 
approach can be. improved: 1. 1 would like to initiate a regular column in the Review 
based on cases of recent graduates who have done well and how they did so. 2. Initiate a 
regular Alumni Magazine column by recent grads who have found satisfying work in 
personnel management or growth industries, who can delineate and clarify opportunities 
and the means of finding the same. We can do more to alleviate fears and help open 
occupational paths to this group, but shouldn't expect their gratitude if we do less. Let's 
really get the ball rolling!” 


Albert J. Bellg’75 A.B.;’79 M.A.(Missouri) 


Residence: Kansas City, Mo. Occupation: English teacher, 
U. Missouri, Kansas City; writer. Professional career: 
Teacher, creative writing, T’ai Chi, introductory 
psychology; author, translations from my own language 
(1976); Tactical Soccer for Players and Coaches (1978); 
Brown and Blue (Fall 1980); researcher and inter- 
viewer, Park College video project sponsored by 
Missouri Council on the Humanities. College and 
alumniactivity: Editor, Plum Creek Review; varsity soccer; 
alumni sponsor, Winter Term (1978, 1979). Profes- 
sional and civic organizations: Member, Missouri Arts Council Poets in the 
Schools selection committee. Misc.: Producer, “New Letters On The 
Air,” KCUR-EM, Kansas City (1977-pres.); editor and publisher of news- 
letter for Kansas City writers. 

Statement: “Oberlin provides considerable academic resources for students, but cultur- 
ally is fairly limited—there’s only so much that can happen ina small northern Ohio 
town. I'd like to see greater coordination between winter term and summer internship 
opportunities offered by alumni in various parts of the country so that sustained 
off-campus programs in specific areas are available to students. Such programs could 
significantly expand the Oberlin experience at minimal cost to the College ata time when 
the budget is being squeezed from many different directions. Finding means of support for 
already existing Oberlin programs is of course an important part of the role of the 
Alumni Board, but I see this as one of many ways that the Board can act positively to help 
create an extended Oberlin community that works for the mutual benefit of both alumni 


and students.” 


Jeffrey W. Shannon ‘76 A.B. 

Residence: Silver Spring, Md. Occupation: Assistant to 
president, Bartley Corp., Kensington, Md. (1978- 
pres.). Professional career: Construction, Robert Bart- 
ley Corp. (1976-77); employment and training intern, 
Dept. of Human Resources of the Metropolitan 
Washington, D.C., Council of Governments (1977). 
College and alumni activity: Senior class secre- 
tary/treasurer; photographer for Review and Hi-O- 
Hi; housing and dining committee, chairman, hous- 
ing and dining grievance board; campus affairs 
committee, Alumni Board; honorary degrees committee; student food 
committee. Misc.: Represents Bartley Corp. on the education committee 
of the D.C. chapter of Associated Builders and Contractors of America. 
Statement: “I’ve already served on the Alumni Board once, during my senior year asan 
elected class officer. Although | recognize that there are severe limitations to the Board's 


> concerns and ideas. | 
actual power, it provides a means for students and alumni to share concerns ( 
in more and more, and would welcome 


am coming to value my experiences at Ober! 
serving on the Board to show my appreciation. 


MARCH/APRIL 1980 


PRESENT MEMBERSHIP 

OF THE ALUMNI BOARD 

To assist alumni who wish to suggest nominees for the 
1981 election of new directors for the Alumni Associa- 
tion, the current officers of the Association and member- 
ship of the Alumni Board are listed below. 

Members of the administrative staff and/or faculty of 
Oberlin College cannot serve as elected officers or voting 
members of the Alumni Board. They can, and do, serve as 
advisory members of the board. 


President: Frances Kaplan Grossman ‘61, Newton, Mass. 
President-elect: Ruth M. Oltman ’34, Frederick, Md. 
Past President: Fredric S. Cohen ’57, Lexington, Mass. 
Treasurer: J. Clayton Miller ‘30, Chevy Chase, Md. 


Members at large 


Terms expiring June 30, 1980 

Dorothy M. Smith ’29, Oberlin. 

Lawrence W. Derr ‘38, Center Ossipee, N.H. 
Judith Holaday Carlson ‘49, Helena, Mont. 
Ralph W. Huenemann ‘61, Delta, B.C., Canada 
Paula Finke Gordon 68, Birmingham, Ala. 
Terms expiring June 30, 1981 

Robert W. Cairns ‘30, Wilmington, Del. 

Jean Forsythe Dye ‘38, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Robert I. Rotberg ‘55, Lexington, Mass. 
Katherine Ann Hagen Sebo 65, Bethesda, Md. 
Bernard S. Mayer ‘68, Boulder, Colo. 

Terms expiring June 30, 1982 

Lois Goodenough Peterson ’37, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Pratt Byrd ‘46, Washington, D.C. 

Eileen Tate Cline ‘56, Bloomington, Ind. 
Richard S. Page ‘59, Arlington, Va. 

Karen Rosenberg ’73, New York, N.Y. 


School of Theology Alumni representative 
Ronald K. Marmaduke ’58, Elyria, Ohio. 


Admissions Advisory Committee chairman 
Robert C. Plows ‘69, Washington, D.C. 


Career Counseling Committee chairperson 
Anne Wickman ‘69, Washington, D.C. 


Club Executive Committee 

Florence Mustric ‘61, Westlake, Ohio, Ch. 
Carol Tedoff Kutzen ‘46, Purchase, N.Y. 
Bradbury Seasholes 55, Newton Centre, Mass. 


Class Executive Committee 

Allen P. Arnold ‘44, Cleveland, Ohio, Ch. 
Deborah Gray ’72, Concord, Mass. 
Cyrus V. Giddings ’32, Oak Park, IIl. 


Alumni-elected Trustees 

Ruth Leiserson’Sims 40, Riverside, Conn. 
Sherill Cleland ‘49, Marietta, Ohio. 

Joseph W. Elder ’51, Madison, Wis. 

Jane Dunlap Highsaw ‘41, Chevy Chase, Md. 
John D. Elder ‘53, Oberlin. 


Delia Pitts ‘72, Washington, D.C. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Ballots must be postmarked 
no later than June 15, 1980 


Send to: Alumni Election, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. If mailed after May 15 
from overseas, please use airmail. Place an x 
before the name of your choice. Alumni 
couples have two votes on same ballot. 


For membership on the Alumni Board 
Former students as well as graduates may 


vote. Vote for ONE CANDIDATE of the 
three listed in your decade. Invalid if one 
person votes for more than once candidate. 


Before 1940 

fl) Carroll K. Shaw ‘28 

OO James H. Harger ’34 

OO Joseph H. Wincenc ’37 
1940-49 

O QO Dolores Johnson Hummons ’41 

QO} O Frances Skinner Dittes ’46 

OO Mary K. Bonsteel Tachau ’48 
1950-59 

OO Roger L. Meyer ’54 

OO Paul L. Silver ’56 

QO) O Thomas F. Bechtel ’59 
1960-69 

CO) O Heather D. Banks ’64 

OO Ellen B. Chances ’66 

QO) OO Stephanie Kaza ‘68 
1970-79 

OO Douglas L. Mallory ’73 

OO Albert J. Bellg ’75 

OO Jeffrey W. Shannon ‘76 


Mail entire page to 
Alumni Election 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Nominations for 
the 1981 Ballot 


Former students as well as degree recipients 
are invited to suggest names of alumni in any 
decade for the 1981 election of new members 
of the Alumni Board. 


I suggest the following WOMEN from classes before 1941 


Ballots need not be signed in order to be valid, but proper 
identification (name and return address) must be shown 
below or on envelopes in which ballots are mailed. Send 
entire page to: ALUMNI ELECTION, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. Alumni are urged to report changes in 
mailing address, job title, marital or other status. The Alumni 
Office is particularly interested in knowing how individuals 
prefer to be addressed. Use space below, or send a separate 
letter if you prefer to insure the secrecy of your vote(s). 


ee CA De Pe et See Sy RS 


Employer 


i ee ee ee Ge Yt ee Ce 


Is this address different from the one to which this issue of 
the Alumni Magazine was sent? O Yes O No 


